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Capes, Pelisses, &c., 


MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, &c. 


Tne only House in the Kingdom at which Ladies and the Trade can procure the Newest Designs, on the 








best Material, is 


44 Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


A large Assortment always on hand of Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets; 
handsomely designed for Embroidery or Braiding; Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, Habit- 
Shirts, Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, and every other Article for Embroidery or Braiding, in endless variety. 

Parties supplying their own Material can have it marked or perforated at the Lowest Price. 
Charge for Copying Designs. 








List of Prices free. A Collar for Five Stamps. 


MRS. WILCOCKSON’S EMBROIDERY, BEAD, AND BERLIN WAREHOUSE, 


Children’s Long Robes, Frocks, 


No Extra 





REV. DR. LIVI 


PORTRAIT OF THIS CELEBRATED TRAVELLER AND MISSIONARY IS PUBLISHED 


Just published, 





BY SNOW, 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty-two. Price 7s. 64d. 


NGSTONE. 


This Portrait was seen by Dr. Livingstone prior to its publication, and he has since consented to accept a 


admitted to be a most unmistakeable likeness. 


GOLDEN BALL 


(From Pall Mal)), 


REPOSITORY OF ART-MANUFACTURE AND OBJECTS OF TASTE. 


on Canvas, Velvet, Cloth, Leather; 
Lead, and Bugle. Work. 


All Needlework mounted in a very superior style. 


BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 








copy of it; and J. S. HODSON has the honour to announce that H.R.H. Prince Albert has been pleased to 
become a purchaser; also Sir Roderick Murchison, with whom the Doctor is intimately acquainted. 
Sold also by J. S. Hopson, 22 Portugi ul Street, W.C. 


It is 


Tue best Assortment and the most Tasteful Designs in BRITISH and FOREIGN NEEDLEWORK, for 
Portiéres, Chairs, Screens, Ottomans, Fender and Camp Stools; and all useful and ornamental Fancy Work 
and every well-adapted Material for Tapestry, Embroidery, Braiding, 


J. COX having entered upon an engagement with an extensive Designer's Establishment in Paris for 


STRIPS, full brea 


&c.), from 3d. to 6€d.—COLLARS and CUFFS, 
JACKETS: anew, w 


dth, twoinches wide, ld., 


arm, washing Material, for Braiding and Benbeoidery. 


Special Orders executed, without any extra C harge. to any Pattern or Design, by 
JOSE PH COX, GOL DEN BAL L, P ARK TERRAC E, REGEN I'S PARK, N.W. 


A COLOURED MAP 


Embroidery, Braiding, and Guipure Work, it will enable him to supply all the multiplied variety of Articles 
more readily, and at a much less expense, on the BEST MATERIAL only. A short List of Prices will explain. 
traced or stamped ; and so in proportion for every two inches 
wiver—SLEEV ES, on any Material used, 8d.—COLLARS, in every variety (Embroidery, Stitching, Braiding, 
in Broderie a la Minute, Braiding, and Embroidery, 6d.— 





EVERY WEEK, GRATIS, WITH THE DISPATCH, 


TO FORM THE MOST PERFECT ATL AS EVER PUBLISHED. 


October 4 
October 11 
October 18 ... 
October 4 
November 1 
Nuvember § 
November 15... 


Any one of whi 


Persia. 
China’ 
. North-West Provinces of India. 


«+ Delhi. 
.-. Nagpoor. 





MAPS ALREADY ISSUED. 


November 22... Scinde (W 
November 29.. . Punj: ib an 
December 6 ... Northern! 
December 13... S+rainia. 

December 20 ... Southern 
December 27 ... Plan cf M: 


i 
| 


General Map of Australia. 


Lombardy and Venice. 
ch will be forwarded for Six Stamps, with a future Paper, or on 


estern India). 
d Cashmere. 
iaif of India. 


portion of India. 
anchester. 


e not out of print. 


Maps published previous to the commencement, put uniform with the Series as above. 


August 9 


ON J 


Canton Kiver. ! August 23...... General 
Either of which may be had at the usu: al al price of the Paper. 


ANUARY 3d WILL BE ‘PRESENTED 


DOUBLE MAP OF ASIA, 


erent eee eee eeeree 





Followed by Maps of the Three Indian Presidencies, Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, 
Provinces and Ceylon, which will complete the Indian portion. 


The price of the DISPATCH is, unstamped, 5d.: stamped ‘to go free by Post), 6d. 


Edition may be received in the most distant parts of the Kingdom on Saturday Morning. 


The Friday Evening 
Portfolios, with Spring clipped Backs, are now ready, price 3s 6d, 4s., 


ORDERS RECEBI 


VED BY ALL NEWS-AGENTS, AND AT THE OFrFickE, 139 FLEeT 


Map of India. 
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and of the Tenasserim 
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Another Cure of 3Y Years’ Astana 
by Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers, 


‘17 Church Lane, Hull.—Sir, I have suffered yo 
than I can describe from the effects of an asthy 
which has for years rendered my days A diosa 
my nights sleepless. It was brought on by cold w} 
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| accompanying the retreat of Sir John Moore. | jj». 
had the ablest advice, but nothing has given me, o 


| have, 
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| tious. 





tenth part of the benefit which Dr. Locock’s Water 
&ce.—WAaLTER ERRINGTON, late Greng 
Guards.” (Witness, Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, Druggi 
Market Place, Hull.) 


DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief » 


rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughis, and 
Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS the; 
invaluable, for clearing and strengthening the yo' 
They have a most pleasant taste. 
2s. 9d., and 11s. per Box. 
dors. 


Dr. Locock’s Cosmetic 


Price 1s. 14¢, 
Sold by all Medicine Veo. 


Is a delightfully fragrant preparation, for improving 
and beautifying the Complexion, rendering the Skin 
clear, soft, and transparent, removing all ‘Erupti ions, 


Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, Pimples, and Rough 


curing Gnat- bites, and the Stings of Insects. In the 2 


process of Shaving it allays all smarting, and renders 


the Skin soft and smooth. 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 


Sold in Bottles at ls. |\: 
6d. each. Beware of Counterfei's. 


Observe the words ** DR. LOCOCK’S COSMETIC’ 


on the Government Stamp outside the Wrapper. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists. 





ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAIN. 


DAMAGES.—The High ‘ 


ol England and France conc 


£10,000 


Cc, Meinig (ex-agent) in this sum for infringing th 


rights. Let Counterfeirers therefore be 
PULVERMACHER’S MEDICAL EL! 
TRIC CHAINS cure in a few days, sometimes 
stuntaneously, without the least pain or inconve 
ence, or any other medicine, the most severe el! 
and acute affections, rheumatism, goul, neurasy 
headache, toothache, 
bilious complaints, constipation, deainess, €p! 
spasms, paralysis, a: d many heretofore incurabie! 
ladies For their infallible powers of giving re: 
these complaints they have received a rewer’ 
the Great Exhibition, 1855. An adoption by the 


ventor’s 


lumbago, sciatica, liver al 


démie de Medicine, Paris, and thousands om soil 


cited testimonials of cures from all classes of 50 


Supported by the celebrated Drs. Golaing Biri 7 


reita, Lardner, Duchenne, Pouillet, Opp»! 
many others equally distinguished. : 
be worn on the body, under the garments; and 


be tested beforehand Chains, 5s and 108 6d | 


Construc tec | 


men useful are the 15s, lss , and 22s., free per?” 


. L. PULVERMACHER and Co., 
oltictatnes the Princess’s Theatre, London 
Agents: Weiss and Sons, 62 Strand; 


Moore; Butler and Harding, 4 Cheapside; Re: - 


Regent Street; Williams, 54 Piccadilly; ¥ 
Cheapside; 
near the Angel, Islington ; Pharmacie Italien, ’ 


borne Street; Freeman and Wright, High >! reet 


sington ; Gould, 198 Oxford Street; Colli : 
technic; Lidweli, 46 Hi gh Street, Notting Hi er 
and Co., Golden Key, Norton Folgate; 
lington Place, Edgeware Road; Parke’s , Post 
Woolwich ; Rolf, Gravesend 

EPPS'S COCOA. 
This excellent preparation is supplied 1" b. 


packets, ls. 8d. and 10d. A tin canister, © 
7 lbs., lls. 6d. 

James Epps, Homeopathic Chemis 
dilly; 82 Old Broad Street, City; aD addi 
sel] Street, Bioomsbury. 
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Savory =" 


Bailey, 26 Leadenhall Street; oo , 
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[It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 











NEW BOOKS. 


Tue event of the publishing season so far is undoubtedly the 
appearance of Mr. Thackeray’s new serial, T'he Virginians. 
We shall neither describe the events of the opening number 
nor quote them; they are already familiar to the majority 
of our readers. We may say, however, that the narrative 
at its opening moves with felicitous ease, promising to in- 
terest even as a story, that the characterisation is graphic 
and spirited, and that the unstrained yet forcible “ realism” 
peculiar to the writer is every where manifest. Still, with 
all our hearty admiration for Mr. Thackeray, we cannot sup- 
press our regret on one important point. His tale involves 
certain passages of slave-life in Virginia; and although he 
does not in direct terms advocate slavery, he treats it on 
the whole as a comfortable sort of institution; and the punish- 
ment of a refractory negro-boy by the whip of the “ proper 
officer” is detailed in a vein of pleasant humour which we 
l well have dispensed with. Nay, as this punishment 

$s the assent of Mr. Thackeray’s old hero, Colonel Esmond, 
) re-appears on the scene, it is scarcely uncharitable to 
imply a similar approval on the part of the author. We 
fave a further quarrel with the latter touching Colonel Es- 
nd himself and the fascinating though coquettisi Beatrix, 


| 


a 


who also figures in the present story. It was in itselfa 
poetical thought to bring before us in the autumn of lite 
the high-hearted Esmond and the love of his youth. But it 
is not under such aspects as we find in The Virginians that 
we like to meet once more these characters of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s former novel. The Colonel Esmond of the new story 
is an example of easy good-natured senility, who defers 
more than is meet to the “ womankind” around him, and 
who seems ever ready to yield a point in order that he may 
doze away his life in quiet. Beatrix also,—now Baroness 
Bernstein,—with some kindliness of nature, has subsided 
into a shrewd woman of the world. We cannot but regret 
that it did not suit the writer’s purpose, in painting the last 
days of the chivalrous colonel, to show how time 
and spiritualises the qualities of a noble character, rather 
than to dwell emphatically upon its physical dilapidation. 


softens 


Nature does not deal thus ruthlessly with the structures of 


man. In the old fortress and the old abbey she reverently 
covers the wounds of time with her verdant screen ; 
thus we walk through shattered gateways, or rootless 
with even deeper emotion than they called forth in their 
prime. It is not well that we should see in the decayed 
human edifice, especially when it has been dedicated to 
virtue, nothing but the bare fissures and the loose cement. 
In the case of Beatrix we recall a less noble type of cha- 
racter, and our chagrin is therefore less to find in her a 
keen May-Fair dowager, possibly a more amiable | 
Lady Keith. Still we are sorry that the heroin 
charmed us by glimpses of true feeling amidst ] 
and caprices should have dwindled int 
old lady of the world. This result is, of course, quite | 





sible, and perhaps very real; but it was equally poss b] 
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for the better side to have preponderated, and lost illusions 
are so frequent in life, that we are not particularly grateful 
for tnem as fiction. 

It may seem that these points of objection have been 
needlessly dwelt upon. We think not, because they denote 
certain general tendercies in Mr. Thackeray’s mind, as well 
as one aspect of public feeling which he represents. 

Since the close of what we may call the Byronic period in 
our literature, there has been an increasing reaction against 
the school of sentiment. This reaction, we conceive, is at 
present In the recoil from the morbid 
and falsely heroic, are we not falling into the opposite error 
of considering every thing morbid that aspires to be heroic ? 
Is not the wholesale denunciation of cant becoming a sort 
of cant in itself? Our fast men, who find a generous sen- 
timent in a theatre “bosh,” or a kindling appeal in the 
House of Commons “stump oratory,” are illustrations in 
point. By all means let us expose shams, but at the same 
time remember that they are such, not because they repre- 

ent our ideals, but because they counterfeit them. In every 
high-toned man there is a sense of the heroic, which is, in 
other words, the sense of devotion to the good and true at 
every cost. The natural attitude of such a feeling is faith ; 
its natural language is enthusiasm. Jf our ideals have been 
false or unworthy, there is every reason that we should 
change them, none that we should discredit those which are 
pure and grnuine. Mr. Thackeray is far more of an idealist 
than many of his admirers would admit, perhaps even more 
than he himself suspects. Even in his cynicism we often 
discover a sadness, which yearns for'a better standard of 
life, and for a more equal balance in the system of things 
than he seems to believe in. But in his habit of looking at 
men from the outside, or what is called the real side, he 
loes not see, or, at all events, he does not make us see, 
how, in spite of much scepticism,—often assumed as the 
mark of a practical intellect,—society still clings to its 
‘“hero-worship,” though often enough mistaken as to the 
ven as to real heroes and heroines, the chief re- 
egret is, not that they are wanting, but that we do not 
Men who ficht the 
without calculating the odds, women who 
rate men by their manhood rather than by their banker’s ac- 
thank God, nowise rare. Nor are such votaries 
, as arule, either victims or martyrs. By a law 
of natural magnetism, they draw around them all that is 
best and healthiest in the sympathies of others; while in 
themselves they have the abiding youth which creates joy 
where it does not find it, and gains strength and trust from 
Mr. Thackeray, who has painted for us such 
men as Esmond and Colonel Newcome, will bear with us if 
we ask, that when he again teaches us to admire, he should 
also teach us to hope. 

A Lord of the Creation,* by the author of “Ethel,” has a 
very simple plot. The incidents are few, and such as might 
happ The nephew of a country gentleman, and 
his ward,—the orphan daughter of one beloved in his youth, 

form a childish attachment to each other, which, as time 
idvances, ripens into love,—love, genuine on the part ofthe 
lady; love, selfish and superficial on the part of her betrothed. 


carried to excess, 


{ 


ww them when they come. 


’ 
ALWOAVS kere 
F } 


Dattie of night 


count, are, 


OL romances 


kaversily. 


nevery day. 


r is eventually captivated by the graces of a gay 
thoughtless Frenchwoman; and believing that his succession 
» considerable estates is secured by the will of his uncle, 


then on his deathbed, the voung man makes no secret of 
his new passion. The tidings fall with a heavy shock upon 
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Simple as the elements of this theme are, it gains a p 
vading charm from excellent treatment. The story flows 
on with calm earnest directness, and towards the end ho. 
comes riveting in its interest; the language, every wher» 


’ 
~ie 


adequate, is nowhere pretentious; and the descriptions of 


nature evince not only a keen eye for the picturesque, }u; 
the rarer power of individualising the scenes that are pre. 
sented. Character, however, is the writer’s forte. 

person in her short story is a separate study. 


Ey rv 
The fine and 


gradual indications which let us into the heartlessness «¢ 


the hero, and the glamour which pure love casts around the 
vision of the heroine, who has always a noble motive to 
suggest for her suitor’s delinquencies, are rendered wit) 


that true art which involves not only the knowledge of 


human nature, but the knowledge of delineating it. The 
keen, strong-willed, but sympathetic governess, by whom 
the perfidy of the young man is discovered to its victim, js 
not only admirable, but fresh and original. The French 
enchantress, though but a sketch, has real life and indivi. 
duality ; and the sceptical but high-principled man, whose 
doubts and austerities gradually yield before the noble and 
clear nature of the heroine, is a singularly fine conception. 
In his case experience grows softened and renovated; in 
hers, trust becomes disciplined and guided. 

With all this praise, however, we would counsel the 
writer, especially if she should choose a larger canvas, to 
enrich her plots with a greater amount of event, and to give 
a broader outline—we do not mean a more decisive one—to 
her general design. Her present stories are interesting, not 
on account of the circumstances, but on account of the per- 
sons to whom they happen. ‘This latter is no doubt the 
nobler source of interest; but when a large public is ap.- 
pealed to, it should not be the exclusive one. So fine and 
subtle are many of the writer’s traits, that it requires rather 
close attention not to miss many points of significance in 
the unfolding of her characters. The office of fiction is to 
teach the knowledge of the mind through beauty, rather 
than to arrive at beauty through mental science. Hence 
the characteristics presented should be easily discerned, and 
for this purpose they should be broadly painted. In the 
moral as well as in the physical landscape, the microscope 
is the instrument of the botanist, not of the poet. Breadth 
is, above all, what the author of this story requires. Her 
clearness and directness we have already praised, and we 
shall show that she has an equal power of rising into inten- 
sity. We quote the scene where, from Miss Kendal, hu 
former governess, Caroline learns the falsehood of Vaughan 


Hesketh: 


‘Caroline, informed that Miss Kendal awaited her in the 
study, entered to her there. 

It was dim twilight, and half the room was in shadow. Only 
near the windows lingered a pale light, and about the hearth, 
where the fire burned and threw a sullen red glow around it. By 
the window stood the visitor. She drew Caroline towards her, 
kissed her forehead, and then abruptly asked for the invalid. 

‘He is asleep; he has slept much to-day.’ 

‘And you have watched much? Poor child!’ | 

A pause. Miss Kendal’s face grew stern and stony in t 
gray half-light. But Caroline did not see it. Her own look was 
fixed on the vague shape of the trees in the garden, just dim'y 
discernible through the overhanging mist. When her companion 
looked at her, it was to note with surprise the serenity of sac 
ness that her countenance wore: with surprise, and sometiiis 
else, that in a less matter-of-fact person than the straightiorw 
governess might have been called anguish. _ 

But not a suspicion of either feeling lurked in the quick 
tone with which she put her next question: ‘ Have you see! 
Vaughan Hesketh lately ? a 

‘Not since morning. He went out for a long walk. 1 
very miserable!’ said she falteringly. 

‘Yes, my dear; very miserable, without doubt.’ 

‘ But—we shall both try to bear our grief,’ she went on. 
will—we will help one another—’ - 

But there she broke down. Her head drooped on to tht 


+ 


| of her friend that she held clasped in her own, and she ga" 


\ in he has d ved: although his Parisian idol, in 
sequ sdains, or rather ignores, his advances. Then 
; retribution. At the death of his relative, who had 
f rd to his nephew's union with his ward, it turns 
it the ] is heiress to the estates, and that the 
sc] h iffe has forfeited also the | 
3) 1 he coveted At last the lady finds | 
lov f one more desery ng ol her own. 
B \ r of ** Ethel Edinburgh 
{ ( bridve a Sons 





to the tears that had been so hard to restrain through t 
day. 


‘Don’t cry; why do you ery, child? said Miss Kendal ¥ 
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netuously. But as she spoke she strained the young girl to her 
as t in an une ontroll: ible passion of tenderness. 

~ «PT can't help it,’ Caroline presently murmured, 
°’Vanghan. He finds it so hard to bear, I know.’ 
sb ~ ¢\y dear, Vaughan has miseries of his own, 

| a ~) about to tell you’ 

S ~ ‘There was a brief silence. 

‘Trot ibles that he never told me! 
es then said gently but proudly, 
The other paused for a minute, as gathering her forces to- 

‘her. When she next spoke it was in a firm full tone that 
ver wavered, but went on to the end, steadily, distinctly, and 
xorably. 

‘{ make no mistake. It is you who are, and have been, de- 

ceived. Iam going to tell you in few words. Vaughan Hesketh 
»etrothed himself to you without love. Moreover, since the be- 
tyothal he has fallen in love with another Ww oman—with Blanche, 
with Madame de Vigny. He loves her desperately and madly. 
Rear to believe it, Caroline, for it is true,’ 
Avain she drew her close, But Caroline broke from her with 
| #eree strength, and stood apart, facing her, her young breast 
wing, her head erect, her eyes flashing with a lurid light they 
| had never before known. 
| 


‘when I think 


One of them I 


I think you must mistake,’ 








‘How dare you—how dare you tell me this? 
e paused, drew a long breath. She had no words to utter 
what swelled her indignant heart. 
‘! tell you because I believe it safest and best that you should 
, ’ 
snow. 
‘You always disliked him; you were always unjust to him. 
| But this—O shame, shame, shame!’ cried Caroline rapidly. 
She was trembling with the violence of what now began to be 
mingled pain and anger; but she still held herself proudly erect 
} inthe front of the accuser. 
‘J disliked him—yes. I have been unjust to him—very likely. 
We ar - not infallible, and prejudice is strong. But this is no 
prejudice, and there is no room for lafontine. I tell you merely 


‘ You to do this thing—vow to speak so to me—you, whom I 
ve loved and counted my friend,’ Caroline said with intense 
| concentrated bitterness. 

The hearer tasted the gall; the stony face quivered a little. 
‘My dear, I can bear your scorn. I could wish—ay, so I 
i!—that I deserved it. Me false, and Vaughan Hesketh 
true, would make a very different world to you. But God has 
led otherwise.’ 

At that last solemnly-uttered sentence, for the first time Ca- 
’ line shrank back, But the next instant she lift ed her head. 
le in a somewhat softened tone, with a degree of stately compas- 

» spoke again. 

What has deluded you ¢ 


7 
) q da! 


’ 
’ +) 

- si) ¢ 
hls I 


What can have put into your mind 
'schoods so vile as these? Above all, what possessed you to 
f os to me! ‘lo me, who know Vaughan as my own 
who have loved him ever since I can remember what love 
whe would trust him—trust him—before and againsé the 
world !’ 
Miss Kendal dashed her hand desperately before her eyes 
‘Poor child, poor child, poor child! God comfort you! > she 
criel. Then, in a change d voice, deep and steady, she went on: 
‘But you must know the truth. You must believe, Caroline ; 
the there 1s a Witness to the truth of what I have said. He cannot 
fan You shall appeal to him,’ 


r away, 
‘To him? What do you mean? 


a, ‘One whom you will believe— 
“J _ Caroline turned to Miss Kendal again, with even added 
AX?) La shtiness. 


‘What do you mean by all this mystery ? Do you value your 
rd so lightly, that you think I “shall credit it the more for 
, or a thou St und witnesses? You mistake.’ 

You must believe,’ the other said again, as if encouraging 
self oe rd her own stern manner. ‘ You must believe. You 
is ld by Vaughan himself—Vaughan Hesketh, who con- 

ito me this thing you cannot believe, who bade me tell 
- Summon him ; ask of him !’ 

While she spoke, Caroline stared blankly at her. Then she 
t back the thick braids of her hair from her forehead in a 
ia ripe helpless way. iudeed she felt, for the instant, like 
ul-awaking from some feverish sleep—altogether dizzied, 
lered, overwhelmed with the weight of ‘she knew not 





All” w 


‘ith a start she roused herself. The girlish figure was drawn 


s full height as she walked with a firm step across the room, 


¢ the bell. 


Servant ¢ ntered. 


| y , ° 
Mr. Vaughan Hesketh in the house?’ 
Me has not long come in, miss. He isin his room.’ 
it | vill be so kind as to come down here—to me— 
r closed. Silence again for three long, long minutes ; 
Line { Ad K SLED 1 s h ard t 14 








hall, and with a sort of determined haste a clashing hold was 
taken of the latch. 

Forth trom the shadow advanced the man’s figure. ‘Tall and 
fairly proportioned was Vaughan Hesketh. He bore himself now 
with a mien which balanced between dashing 
precating regretful depression. But his face had a smoulderit Z 
tlush, a disordered excited look. Coward at heart, the utmost 
he could do was to keep up the shows of manliness ; and that 
was no easy matter, for all his six feet of height and his im- 
posing Visage. 

He came forward ; Caroline met him. There was a flash in 
her eye which told how, at his presence, the tottering trust 
stood erect again. Doubt, suspicion fled for the moment; she 
could almost see the flapping oftheir black wings. She sprang 
to Vaughan. They could see each other's faces by the pale 
weird gleam of the wintry twilight. She looked in his; then 
involuntarily and ail unconsciously, shrank back a little 

‘Vaughan,’ she said, in a shrill whisper, as if somet} 
veiled the voice that would have otherwise burst into a shrick 
‘Miss Kendal is here. She has told me— 

She broke off. She sprang to him again, caught his hands, 
wrung them, and gazed into his face. 

‘You need only say it is not true,’ she went on, ‘Say it is 
not true !’ she cried again, 

‘What is not true ’ he asked, looking down at her sadly for 
an instant. But she took no notice of his question. 

‘Say it is not true!’ she cried again. ‘It cannot be true; 
Vaughan, you know it cannot. Yesterday—only yesterday— 
you loved me better than the whole hades il, Youtold him so 
our uncle. How dare she say, Vaughan, what she Aas said ? 
Tell ker how false it is ; tell her wad 1 know already.’ 

He glanced at Miss Kendal, who stood immovably by the 
window. He did not look again at the girl's white face, 

‘It is our misfortune, Caroline—’ he began. 

The shriek burst forth then, and interrupted him. 
go his hands, and stood apart gazing at him, though with eves 
that seemed sud lenly made soulless, 

‘No,’ she said at length, in quite a low quiet-sounding 
‘it is some dreadful, dreadful dream.’ 

Herc lasped hands fell before her; but re r vaze never wavered. 
She stood in the same attitude, looking a ‘ t him with those fixed 
elittering eyes yet. Miss Kendal threw “wee arms about her. 

‘Come away, my child ; come away,’ 

‘Vaughan, speak i speak 

Her cry rose into a piercing shrillness. She struck aside the 
kind embrace with that sort of instinctive 
which we sometimes fling our arms in a troubled sleep 

‘What can I say? Vaughan said, in a half-soothing ton 
‘My dear Caroline, | wish—’ 

‘Stop ! And at last her eyes let him fo; and as if some 
strange strength had existed in her by virtue only of that lon 
gaze, that minute she reeled giddily, and caught at the thick 
folds of the window-curtain near her. Nevertheless, when Mi 
Kendal again sought to support her, she put her away with a 
hurried passionate gesture towards the window, 

‘Open it, Open it!’ at last she said. And not waiting or 
obedience or remonstr: ice, she herself threw it wide, and sprat 
out on to the misty lawn. 
hold of ber. 

‘ Caroline, you must not. : 

‘I must! Let me go! ah, let me go!’ 

The agony of the imploring cry was not to be resisted. Yet 
bitterly Miss Kendal repented her momentarily loosened grasp 
when the young girl, let free, darted swiftly and str ightly alon 
the broad p: ath that led down the garden,” 
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Such writing, we think, justifies us in ranking its author 
amongst the most hopeful of our rising fictionists. 

“Sister Anne,’ ‘Katharine 
Everingham,” by the author of Mr. Arle, form two volumes, 
printed under the general honding of Love in Light and 
Shadow.* “ Sister Anne” has all the jualitics Which mark 
A Lord of the Creation, with a more prevailing tone of 
nial humour. “ Katharine Everingham’” the vigour 
and quick moral impulses which distinguished Wr. Arle, and 
other works of its author. Her present purp se is a fi 
one, and we see throughout a feeling of responsibility that 
it would be hard to overpraise. At 
subsides into a lighter one, and it does so with cha 
effect in the sketch of Ella Lynton. Yet the feature ot 
book is no doubt its energy, aud there is sometim 


from the sam: pen, and 
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and manners of society; and though her views are mostly 
just, they are at times expressed with a dictatorial air that 
would be scarcely graceful even in a more established 
authority. That sort of force which degenerates into vio- 
lence is peculiarly shown in the catastrophe that befalls the 
hero,—a catastrophe in which the shocking overpowers the 
pathetic. Nevertheless the book is on the whole so vital and 
earnest that few readers will easily lay it down. 
no space for extract, and the less regret this because we 
may soon have to deal with a new work from the same 
pen. The volumes now remarked upon are reprints from 
Titan, an Edinburgh magazine, which, both from the excel- 
lence of its contributions and its generous attitude to the 
nascent genius of the time, deserves to be widely known on 
both sides of the Tweed. 








GLENCOE. 
BY J.C. REED. 


Wueruer it be true or not that 
‘The sun shines aye at Marathon,” 

certain it is that the same poetical feeling which describes 
the field of a nation’s glory as always illuminated by his 
rays, should also represent the narrow valley of Glencoe as 
wrapped in perennial gloom ; indeed, the last great historian 
of the events which have given to this place so melancholy 
a fame describes it as sad and desolate to the last degree. 
The painful curse of remembered treachery and massacre 
seems to weigh, it is said, upon the minds of all who gaze 
thereon from the narrow pass above; “something ails the 
place, it is accursed.” 

Deep amongst rugged hills, whose tops are overtowered 
by the higher mountains farther off, lies the devoted herit- 
age of the lost clan of Macdonald of Glencoe,—a barren and 
dreary spot at best, but now, from its dark associations, 
seeming to lie, in the old Norse phrase, under the raven’s 
wing. ‘To recapitulate the barbarous tale is needless ; for 
all men know how fell clan spite, augmented and embittered 
by years of mutual violence and wrong, impelled one of the 
neighbouring tribes, only a little less savage than the half- 
civilised inhabitants of the glen, to obtain the sanction of 
the eovernment to an utter extermination of the Macdonalds, 
who, although surrounded by ancient and jealous foes, had 
held the land for centuries, repaying blow for blow, rapine 
with rapine, and life with life. 

Lord Macaulay, while professedly the panegyrist of King 
William IIL, does not even attempt to remove the dark 
branding mark of this atrocity from the otherwise admir- 
able conduct of his government. The truth, indeed, seems 
to be, that north ofthe Highland line the tribes were looked 
on by the rulers of the south as little better than the Arabs 
of the Algerian frontier are now by the French, upon whom 
a similar cruelty,—more horrible in its det ails, although 
attempted to be justified as an act of open war,—was perpe- 
trated but a few years ago. To this day the voiceless caves 
of Dahra bear witness how a French general and Frenchmen 
roasted alive nearly two hundred persons in their dark re- 
This, however, was war, and not judicial and whole- 
sale slaughter, performed under a mockery of justice in the 
name of the king. 

The valley is here before us, and we may fancy how from 
the hills above many a Macdonald looked on that still re- 
treat as his home, among whose scanty corn-fields he had 
often laboured, under whose scattered trees he had often 
rested, and within whose narrow bounds he trusted to min- 
gle his bones with those of far-stretching generations of an- 
cestors, who, like himself, had toiled and rested there. Well 
he might hope that his children would live, labour, and die, 
friends. 





CESSES. 


facing the same enemies, and helping the same 

Little would he dream that his name should pass from out 
the land, becoming unknown amongst the hills, and his only 
mourner he the strange r from the south. Such his fortune, 
such the fact. L. L. 


We have | 











APROPOS OF TRUFFLES. 


Tuat nondescript vegetable parasite the truffle, which is jy 
such great and growing demand in France as a flavourer of 
poultry, and of the thousand-and-one preparations of which 
poultry forms the basis, has long been the subject of anxious 
and painstaking investigations among the naturalists of that 
country. The truffle—a sort of tuber, in appearance much re. 
sembling a crooked and knotty potato, but black, and possess. 
ing no stem or prolongation of any kind—is found bedded jy, 
the ground about the roots of the oak ; some species of which 
tree, known as truffle-oaks, seem to exert a more powerful 


influence than others in determining the development of 


these tubers, and are accordingly planted with a view to 
their production. A pamphlet has recently been pub — 
on this subject by M. Ravel, the well-known truffle-deale 
containing a new and very original theory respecting thie 
much- disputed condiment; which theory, odd as it appears, 
and contrary as it may seem to the past conclusions of na- 
turalists on this subject, still commands attention from the 
admitted competence of its author, and his great success as 
a raiser of truffles. 

M. Ravel begins by remarking, that up to this time na. 
turalists have considered the truffle to be an ordinary vege- 
table product, possessing, like other plants, its characteristic 
life and vegetation; but gives it as his opinion that the 


truffle is merely produced accidentally in the vegetation of 


the oak by the prick ofa fly, to which he gives the name 
of truffigene or trufjle-generating. It is a well-known fact 
in natural history that certain flies prick certain plants, 
in order to produce upon the latter excrescences, which 
serve to protect their eggs, these excrescences varying in 
character according to the different plants or trees upon 
which they are produced. Thus the prick made in the 
branches of the oak by the gall-fly produces the gall-nut, 
which contains gallic acid; poi to M. Ravel, a sini. 
lar prick made by the “ truffigéne-fly” preduces the truffle, 
which may be considered as a species of gall-nut, produced, 
it is true, by a different insect, and containing different ele- 
ments; but both the gall-nut and the truffle being the work 
of an insect desirous of providing a shelter for its eggs and 
preparing food for the larve. 

The development of the truffle is described by M. Ravel 
as proceeding in the following manner. 

The “ truffigéne-fly,” that may be seen in winter con- 
stantly flying about the truffle-grounds, and around the oaks 
that produce the truffles, penetrates into the ground, reaches 
the fibrous roots, and pricks them at their extremities to de- 
posit its eggs. The prick causes a drop of milky fluid to ooze 
out, containing an azotised principle; this drop slowly en- 
larges through the addition of azote, which it continues to 
receive from the roots of the oak, and which it draws also 
from the air, if any fissure in the ground enable the air to 
reach it. When several drops of this milky fluid touch each 
other in growing, they unite, and form those large trufiles 
of irregular and fantastic forms, whose size varies ‘according 
to the number of truffles thus joined. 

The truffle, once formed, is abandoned to itself, and grows 
and expands by means of the nourishment afforded both by 
the earth and the air. M. Ravel states that all the naturalists 
who have most carefully examined the truffle have been 
unable to discover in it any germ or radicle ; and he ad 
duces this fact as a further proof that it is not a reg’ larly. 
organised, independent, vegetable product. 

As before remarked, only some varieties of the oak pro 
duce truffles; and it is s said to be very difficult to disti nguish 
those which possess this peculiar power. a 
M. Ravel, one of the surest signs is the total absence | 
vegetation over the entire space of ground covered by ene 
truffle-oak ; for when the truffles begin to be produced, every 
trace of grass disappears from the surface of the sv! 
which they are subsequently found. 

M. Ravel considers that a barren argillaceous soil is “4! 
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+ for the cultivation of these tubers; and recommends 
gj rns to be sown in it, after the following plan. 

“A hele, about three inches deep, is made in the ground 
with a conieal-shaped hammer ; the acorn is placed in this 
: le, and covered up with earth, which is then beaten down 
mly with the broad side of the hammer; by this means 
eround around it is hardened, and rats oannet attack the 
The distance to be left between the rows depends 
on the intention of the cultivator. If they are sown with 
the idea of being transplanted, it is sufficient to place the 
acorns in a line at a distance of two inches from cach other, 
with two feet and a half between each line. In this way 
ther -e will be sufficient space for the growth of the young 
oaks until they are fit to be transplanted. Ifit be not in- 
tended to transplant them, a distance of five inches should 
be left between the acorns, and of ten feet between the rows. 
In order that the “ truffigéne-fly” may flourish and produce 
an abundance of truffles, it is necessary that the truffle- 
crounds should have plenty of sun. <As the young oaks 
orow, they must therefore be gradually thinned, and conse- 
quently the truffle-ground is se gre decreasing, as also 
the quantity of truffles produced ; r, as the fly attacks the 
extremities of the roots, it is sat ee the circumference of 
the circle made by the roots of the trees that the truffles are 
formed. 

M. Ravel concludes his pamphlet by expressing a hope 
that this method of culture will be extensively adopted, and 
his conviction that the production of truffles may thus be 
largely increased. 

_ This curious theory of the renowned truffle-raiser re- 
nin nds me of a little incident in humble life, on which I often 
look back with pleasure. 

A few years ago, my friends, the Waltons, of Walton 
Court, situated in one of the beautiful rural counties of Eng- 
land, were staying in Paris; and amidst their other engage- 

luents, were busy preparing the trousseau of their charming 
wighter Alice Walton, who was on the eve of marrying a 

’ rich Devonshire baronet. 

’ Among the various pretty things being got ready for the 

casion Was a quantity of embroidery, which needed great 





the 
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skill and care in its execution; and as the wife of my con- 
. cerge Was @ very superior embroideress, and had often 
egved me to recommend her in that capacity to my English 
. fi ‘ie uds, I proposed to Lady Walton to confide to her a por- 
. ion of the work to be done. 

“af Accordingly, after due examination of specimens of 
Madame Billot’s powers in this line, several delicate com- 
‘a lulssions were intrusted to her, the good woman setting to 
a work thereupon with great zeal and satisfaction, and stitch- 
my ing away at the little window of her lodge from early morn- 
es ig to bedtime, to the imminent risk of her eyesight, but to 


* the rapid advancement of the embroidery. 
Still, with all Madame Billot’s perseverance, there was 


sch ) much for her to do. So one day when I passed by her 
- ton my way into the street, she made her appearance 
we vith a number of samples of embr oidery, which she handed 
= lue, requesting me to examine them. 
- “What is all this, Madame Billot?” I inquired, after 
~ King at the embroidery. “This work is almost more 
abe veautiful than yours.” 
te “Madame is right,” returned the portress. “And I 
a ‘tought that, as there is so much to be done, and the ladies 
ra Want their work finished as soon as possible, they might be 
sad to give some to la jeune fille who did these patterns,— 
a ‘young orphan, and so pretty, and so well-conducted! An 
wi gel, madame, a real angel du bon Dieu!” 


| ‘An d what is the name of this angel ?” I inquired. 
; She is called Lucie,—Ma’amzelle Lucie Courtois; and 
ves in the house opposite. It has been a great grief to 
to have been able to find a little corner for her on 
Seventh story. I could have looked after the dear child 
| and have helped her in many ways; but we have 
Fhe “ad thing to let up there for along time past. And then 
re, she is so sage and so prudent, that she can take 
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very good care of herself; so, after all, it does not much 
matter. Lucie’s father was a painter, and dveadfully poor ; 
though he came of good honest people, —farmers —and well- 
to-do. But he offended his family by leaving the farm (in 
Lower Normandy, and a nice comfortable place, as I’ve 
heard), and coming here to be an artist. And to make 
matters worse, he married a good, pretty, young woman,- 
an orphan herself, and without a sow —who died in a few 
years, leaving him this one daughter, a dear little blossom, 
just three years old. The poor father never did much with 
his painting, he was so unhappy at losing his wife, and he 
was always of a delicate turn. In a few years he died 
too; and little Lucie, who had been brought up by the 
Sisters of Charity, and had learned to read and to sew, main- 
tained herself by sewing. Bless her little heart! she had 
always a great turn for embroidering; and she had begun to 
sew for money even before her poor father fell ill, and 
many a little delicacy did she earn for him with her little 
delicate fingers. Well, he died at last, poor man; and 
Lucie was left all alone. Her father’s people offered to take 
her home; but they had left her father and her mother to 
struggle and die, and she would not go to them. 

“¢T will stay here, and work and maintain myself, mother 
dillot,’ she used to say to me; ‘and I will earn enough to 
put a handsome stone over my father and mother. L will 
not have to say “ thank you” to those who left them to die 
in poverty and sorrow.’ Ah, ’tis a brave little heart! And 
so she has lived and worked on, hard and patiently, day after 
day, feeding herself and her canary, and putting by a trifle 
now and then for the stone that’s to be set up over the grave. 
And she would be so thankful for work just now; for she has 
been without any thing you may call a good job for a month 
past. And besides,” continued the portress, in a confidential 
tone, she is very much in love with an excellent young 
man who wants to marry her; but his parents object to the 
match on account of her being poor, and she will never 
marry him until they consent. She says she has scen 
enough of the misery of marrying into a family where you 
are not welcome. She tries to put something by for a doé 
(wedding-portion) ; but it is slow work, and I tell her she 
will be as gray as my cat before she can do that; and then 
she sighs and says, ‘ Que voulez-vous, mother Billot? I can’t 
help it; Imust do my best, and it will be all as the good God 
pleases.’ But I am keeping madame a very long time with 
my talk,” said the portress, suddenly interrupting herself, 
and begging ‘‘a thousand pardons” for her loquacity. 

“T hope,” said I, moving on towards the street, “that 
I may be able to help your little protegée. I will go and 
see her, and will show some specimens of her work to the 
ladies.” 

I was indeed so much interested by Lucie’s history, that 
I went over to her little room at once, and found it and her 
so neat, so orderly, so pretty, and with so much goodness 
and native refinement evident, that I did not hesitate to 
recommend her to Lady Walton, who, with her usual kind- 
ness, gave her a quantity of work, which being very well 
paid, helped not a little to swell the slender savings so care- 
fully hoarded in the little money-box. 

Lucie acquitted herself of the task intrusted to her so 
much to the satisfaction of my friends, and I was so pleased 
with all that I saw of her, that I mentioned her to all my 
acquaintances, and was fortunate enough to get her a suc- 
cession of work, so that her earnings became steadily larger. 
Still the purchase of the gravestone—which was at length 
put up, and paid for, to her great Joy and satisfaction—was 
avery heavy affair for her; and the dot was — st as far 
off as ever. Her lover did all he could to p le her to 
marry him in spite of the opposition of his f funily z" It sh 
was inflexible. 


One day I went to her room to give her some sewing, 
and found her weeping very bitterly. She told me that 
parents of hi ae paece were trying to marry him to a young 


person whom they had found for 
with a dot of five thousand franes. 
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I know very well that Jacques will not take her, with | often fails to fulfil their imaginative desires, and so they | 7 
all her money, and it is that which grieves me the most,” | reli inquish the possession of something that is really good | 5 
said she, wiping her eyes, and speaking as calmly as her | tu accept what experienced persons would call an indif. || 
sobs would let her. “I can’t marry him for Heaven knows | ferent, nay, an inferior article. 
how many vears, ifever. I shall never have such a dot as | Sir Charles was one-and-twenty; the greater part of his | 
this. And Jacques’ youth will pass, and his friends will be | minority was passed under the control of a strict and con. 
angry, and I shall be blamed. Ah, I am indeed very un- | scientious guardian, who carefully nursed his large property, 
happy!’ and who, w hile preserving his y outh from the dangers of the 
While I was endeavouring to console the poor girl, world, debarred him also from the lessons it had to te ach. 
letter was brought up to her by the porter. It was from | His sister, Sarah Enfield, confided to the selectest of ladies’ 
one of her uncles, telling her of the death of a brother, the | establishments, met there a friend who more and more ip. 
only individual of her father’s family who had ever spoken | terested her brother on the occasions of his visits. Sophia 
a kind word to the poor orphan. He had tried in vain to | had every qualification to make a young man happy,— 
induce her to come to them; but Lucie had remained firm in | beauty, intelligence, accomplishments, birth, and connec. 
her refusal, as we have seen. He had sent her at different | tions ‘of the highest eligibility,—every thing except fortune, 
times baskets of fruit, a small cask of cider, and so on; and | The guardian heard of the mutual inclination, and approved; 
she had often sent him little presents,—warm stockings and | Sophia promised in every way to be a fitting mistress for 
nightcaps of her own knitting, and other little gifts of simi- | Enfield Hall; and without any formal engagement being 
lar kind. | The letter informed her that the old man had left | entered into, it so happened that the predestined pair met 
her a bit of ground, woodland, of trifling value, full of young | frequently in London during the first season after Sir 
oaks. Lucie was grieved to hear of his déath; but though | Charles’s coming of age. 
touched and gratitied by his remembrance of her, she smiled 3ut a London season is a dazzling scene, frequently too 
sadly at the thought of his be ‘quest. dazzling for youthful eyes to gaze at and appreciate steadily, 
“T would rather he had left me a hundred francs,” she | A w ealthy baronet just come of age is a sort of rare moth, 
remarked, as she looked at the letter; “not that Lever wanted | for whose capture innumerable waxlights are made to beam 
any thing of him; but what good will a bit of ground full | their inviting rays. Society is a country whose frontiers 
of young vaks be to me?” are coterminous with those of many a doubtful region, oi 
The young oaks will be old ones in time,” I answered; | many a dangerous district, into w hich a certain few ar: 
“and then you will be able to sell them for a good deal of | allowed to enter unscandalised and unscathed, while others 
money.” return only with serious damage to pocket, to reputation, or 
Soon after the occurrence of this incident, I left Paris, | to both. One of these hazardous provinces is the operatic 
remaining away about eighteen months. On my return, | department; and yet it was nothing either extraordinary or 
my portress informed me, with a very smiling face, that | sinful that a young man who could scarcely help being in 
“Ma’amzelle Lucie’ was impatient to see me, and had | the fashion should ‘be charmed with what he saw and heard 
beewed her to let her know as soon as I arrived. ‘She | from the audience part of Her Majesty’s Theatre; nor that 
wants no more work,” added the portress mysteriously ; | curiosity should lead him to profit by his privilege of taking 
“but Lam bound not to tell madame the news; Lucie wants | a peep behind the scenes; nor that, when there, he should 
to have the pleasure of telling it herself.” reply to the sallies of the laughing artistes, whose saltatory 
‘ITsee the news must be good, at all events, Madame | feats astonished him; nor that his conversation with Made- 
Billot. Send for her directly,” L replied, as I followed my | moiselle Athalie should lead to something like acquaintance- 
luggage up-stairs to my apartment. ship. Her dancing was perfect, her rouge delicately softened 
In a few minutes my pretty little neighbour made her off, and her muslins spotless,—that is, when not spotted with 
appearance ; and as to her news, my readers have probably | gold or silver tinsel. 
airea ly fuesse d what it was. Her bit of woodland had But a high-spirited girl, full of native pride and recti- 
proved to be a truffle-ground of —— le bearing, and was | tude, and fresh from exclusive provincial life, is displeased 
how worth several thousands of franes, with the certainty to hear of questionable companionships on the part of thos: , 
of becoming more valuable every year. Jacques’ family on whom her affections begin to be fixed. ‘ Does he take as ' 
had all been to see her, and were as anxious for the mar- | much pleasure in the society of people like those as 1 
ri s they had formerly been averse to it. Her father’s | mine?” said Sophia to herself. “ Does he think that be- ] 
fauily, moreover, had rendered their overtures of reconcilia- | cause he is rich, and I am portionless, I will ever consent to a 
tion; and as she was now independent of their assistance, | be put ona par with, or neglected for, a public dancer? H § 
she had accepted their proffered friendship. Lucie was in | sister says it is nothing but thoughtless levity ; but if | fi 
the midst of her preparations for her marriage, and both she | loves me as I thought he did, his whole attentions ought t 
and Jacques were equally happy. be centred in myself. He ought to live for me, and for m 
We have bought a little farm close by the truffle-ground, | alone.” ‘A 
and going to live there. Jacques’ family and mine might | And then there were matrons, with daughters of thei 
ly have been kinder to us in the past,” she remarked, | own to marry, who would have accepted the life-tenan! 
‘ her story to a close. “But 1 tell Jacques we | any entailed estate with or without indiscretions on bis 
t by-gones be by-gones; and I am so happy that I} back, who fed Sophia’s unhappiness by daily reports | 
cannot find it in my heart to be angry with any body.” | that dear Sir Charles was enjoying the lately-acquired f 
The wedding took place a few days afterwards; and | dom of majority. Sir Charles too was carefully inforn 
Jacques and L are now substantial and thriving farmers, | of Sophia’s displeasure; and the result on him was the sag 
with half a dozen children, and one of the cosiest cottage- reflection, that it would never do to give way to woniel > 
homes in all Normandy A. B. fancies; that ifa man submitted to unreasonable dictat 
-_ ee ______ | and causeless suspicion before marriage, he might as ¥ 
7 7 aa make up his mind to yield the pantaloons ever afterwar's: 
A BAD INVESTMENT, and a great deal more wise ratiocination to match. H 
short, at the end of the season, instead of St. George> 
Sin Cuarves Exrretp and Sophia Medhurst were a ci uple of |} Hanover Square, and bridesmaids, and a déjewner, 
vi lovers in the dangerous predicament of not exactly | travelling-carriage, the lovers’ destiny was a dissolu! 
knowing their own minds. They were passing that epoch of | any possible partnership by mutual consent. & phia 
human life when people have not yet formed a clear idea of | her friend Sarah Enfield returned to the country; © 
what they would have; they long after an ideal perfection; | Charles started, with a courier speaking half a dozen }alls 
but the object which comes the nearest to their standard | guages, on a German-Swiss-Italian-French tour. B ne 
— —~ 
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4 | and Sophia had separately and firmly vowed in their own ‘Let us step in and look at it,” carelessly replied Sir 

4 | sands that they would never again either write to, speak to, | Charles. “A very pretty thing,” he observed, after exami- 

q | «hink of, or look at, or listen to news of each other; ; no, | nation. “ Very good taste ;—a five-rayed star, made up of 

9 saant Really , they meant what they s said; no, never! a combination of minute stars, with one large star as thie 

4 | ‘Travelling, even “with a fast courier and plenty of money | centre-piece. Yes,” he continued, after retlecting a while, 

+ spend, palls in time. Man must have a resting-place | “this might do. The price 2?” 

‘h for the sole of his foot and the affections of his heart. “Five thousand francs; only two hundred pounds Fx 


. And so it is no great wonder if Sir Charles, after he had 
1 -aitled through Bathland, the Alps, the Lakes, and the Py- 
: did sometimes think with a slight impulsive yearn- 
‘ve of his old English country mansion and his old sweet- 

heart § yphia Medhurst. But to go straight home at once, 

i confess that he had been no better than a foolish hob- 


bicdehoy, required more magnanimity than he was gifted 
He therefore made a sort of half settlement by 


] 


WwW] iras yet. 


wintering at Paris, carefully concealing from his most inti- 
mate friends the increasing twinges of his maladie du pays, 
or home-sickness. The carnival fell early, and with it came 
the usual succession of Operas, balls, and ballets, the most 


| cuished ornament of the latter being Mademoiselle 
Athalie herself. Of course the London acquaintance was 
reuewed; but the attentions on the part ofthe gentleman 
were invariably so discreet, so respectful, and so delicate, 

iat mi nademoiselle began to conceive ambitious hopes: her 


serious Anglais, her formal Sir Enfield, as she called him, 
te rht be meditating matrimonial arrangements—with her- 
self. She might be a “miladi;” such things had happened, 


id therefore might happen again. Her ruling passion had 
a chance of being gratified in a manner beyond all expecta- 
tiuu. Now ambition was not her ruling passion; nor was 
Jove, nor vanity: the object of her life was—avarice. Her 
terpsichorean friends, who knew her best, said that she was 
not a Jewess certainly, but that most assuredly she was a 


l Jew. 
All this while Sarah Enfield kept up a close correspond- 
, ence with the moody tourist, who replied with very frater- 
q nal punetuality. How could a brother and sister alone in 
y the world do otherwise? How, too, could she help men- 
e. tioning Sophia ; and how could a sharp-witted girl like her 
i. avoid observing the change in her brother’s feelings, and the 
d obvious direction in which they tended? She undertook 
th the office, blessed both on earth and in heaven, of a peace- 
ker, a mediator, an expunger of ill-will and an exciter of 
ti. wicction. Her diplomacy proceeded with such triumphant 
) success, that one day Sir Charles wrote in black and white, 
1 aud with his name actually signed at the bottom, that he 


as would gladly return to reside at Enfield if he were assured 
that Sophia really wished to see him there. 
tcame a letter from Sophia’s self, couched in most friendly 
ma yet maidenly phrase, which elicited a rejoinder that we 
hould be glad to be able to reproduce here for the grati- 
ication of connoisseurs in love-letters; but it is safe under 
k and key in Sophia’s casket. 
mi A fow days afterwards, a morning visit at Mademoiselle 
\thalie’s elegant apartment concluded with the unexpected 
cement, “Tam going to England to-morrow. Can I 
v thing for you there ?” 
idemoiselle felt that her castle in the air was stricken 
thunderbolt; but recovering her presence of mind with 
ible promptitude, and remembering doubtless that 


he- post 


his M: 


by return of 





lish. Every brilliant warranted, and the workmanship first 
rate. You will not find a cheaper thing in Paris, sir, for 
the money.” 

“Tt is a larger sum than I intended to lay out on a 
trinket just now, at the end of an expensive tour—”" 

“We have other things, sir, which are not so c stly ; 
for instance, those paste ornaments, which an unprofessional 
person can hi wdly distinguish from real diamonds— 

“JT will look in again in the course of the aftern 
What other real diamonds have you in stock?” 


“Tere they are, sir; you can look at them at your lei- 


sure. ‘There is no occasion to hurry.” 

While Sir Charles was thus occupied, mademoiselle dres 
the jeweller aside, and thrusting a thousand-frane note into 
his hand, whispered, “ Tiens! When he comes again, tell 
him, that to secure his custom, you will let him have the 
star-shaped brooch for four thousand instead of five, al 
though you are a loser by the bargain. Here is the dif 
ference, which I pay myself. I have set my heart upon the 
star.”’ 

The inspection ended, the visitors left the shop. Very 
shortly afterwards Sir Charles took a formal leave of Ma 
iatalie Athalie, promising to send her some trifling bol n 
of remembrance. He then stepped to his banked s to sve 
how his balance stood, and found it more favourable tha 
expected. With a stock of cash he returned to the Pala is 
Royal, and had a second interview with the jeweller of the 
star. 

‘ Early next morning the polyglot courier presented him- 
self at mademoiselle’s shasta nt. “My master lk fi Paris 
last night,” he said, ‘and I am to follow at noon with th 
bageage ; but he charged me to deliver this into your 
hands.” 

“How kind of him!” exclaimed Athal 
delight. “It is a larger case than I expected. No doubt | 
has generously added something else.” 

She hastily unsealed the parcel, to examin 
but as soon as they were visible, a doleful change overspr 
her countenance. ‘ What’s all this?’ she cried. “ At 
where’s the star?” 

“QO, my master has taken the star to England. Ife is 
going to give it to the lady he is to be married to. H 
said that that complete suit of paste would be much more 
useful to you when you do princesses and qu 
stage.” 

“How much did it cost ?” gasped Athalie. 

“Five hundred francs, 1 believe,” repli v2 
“That’s pretty well, I think, by way of a ‘ good-atter- 
noon.’ ” 

“My poor thousand-frane note!” she sighed 
Aud then—whether there is any sympathy between act 
and couriers, we cannot say-—she confided to the gri 
rer the secret of her bad 
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messeu 
i sight” is only too often “out of mind,” she said, | sut she lost nothing in the end; for polyglot, im 
I don’t think you can do any thing for me there; but I ately on his arrival at Enfield, whisp: r dthe tale tos 
particularly to step to the Palais Royal, and shall be | lady’s-maid; who, as in duty bound, the a time sh 
ly grateful if you will escort me thither.” ened the brooch-star om her mistress’s bos LcCOM] 
_ No gallant young man could decline such a request; the | the act by the anecdote. Sophia, sometimes amills t 
; , ‘+ and shawl were donned with fairy-like rapidity. | self, religi usly guarded the mystery till after her marri 
I; © passing down the Rue Vivienne, the lady made de- | but long before the honeymoon was over, she said 
$ points at every jeweller’s shop she passed, v a husband, “Charles, dear, 1 want a fifty-pound n 
l the cl ay ti r of absolute halts when once the e will oblige me b v getting it ss ifely convey* L to tha 
of the Palais Royal itself was entered; and finally, | able artiste Mademoiselle Athalie, with Lady Enf 
t osetia tones conveyed the sugg stion tha pliments. You den’t yet know that she had tl 
. ¢ souvenir would be ever treasured nearest to | to’advance part of the funds which purchased 
| of hearts,—that star-shaped brooch, for instance, | sent you gave me after our foolish quarrel. It v 
ie ing-star of my happiness.” E. 8. D 
—=—=—=—=—= — 
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THE CHILD'S GRAVE. 
By H. 8S. MANN. 


Tursk mourners are assembled round an infant’s grave, 
while from the old church-porch comes the short procession, 
at the head of which is borne the remains of one whose life 
has been too brief for sorrow, and almost too calm for love. 
They bear to the grave the corpse of an untired and untried 
spirit, upon whom life has laid no weight of trouble or of 
grief such as shall make even that little haven a resting- 
place to be desired. An infant's life appears to men about 
it as a most strange and mysterious thing,—a life which 
seems not a life, an existence which is separate and utterly 
distinct, yet, to our ideas, imperfect and dependent ; a stream 
running within a lake, unmingled and untainted ; a precious 
stone apart from others in a jewel, while yet it touches them 
and mingles its lustre with one common light. 

A child that dies young comes out of one eternity to the 
other, and but passes before men’s view like a meteor of the 
night, entering from one dark side of the firmament only to 
vanish in the opposite; passing before us without commu- 
nion, and seemingly without significance, without happi- 
nes, without labour, without pain, and only with hope,— 
hope that seems to be the single apportionment of worldly 
concern with which an infant is endowed, hope of the pre- 
sent, hope of the future, and nothing more. 

A young child dics and seems to make no sign; there 
has been no companionship for it upon the earth, it is gone, 
and the place it so briefly held knows it no more; men forget 
it ewcept by casual thought or weak remembrance; the very 
nurse who held the infant in her arms and shared her life 
with it completely forgets its baby smiles and wailings. 
From all thoughts such a child’s impression is erased but 
from one—its mother; she almost names the days of the 
week by its actions, can recall the slightest event which 
befell it, preserves its diminutive dresses, and long, long 
years after could tell almost to a day how old it would have 
been, forms endless fancies respecting its actions, and what 
would have befallen it during the intervening time, and 
reckons all things by its brief obituary. 

If « mother’s mind is thus active respecting her infant, 
we can at least enter into these yearnings of maternity and 
feel with her; but nothing shows so strongly the perfect 
individuality and separateness of a young existence as the 
complete impossibility of our conceiving its thoughts of us; 
how we appear to such a child seems, to the writer at least, 
beyond the reach of human imagination ; we can invent no 
thoughts for it, nor plumb with our gross ideas the small, 
calm, deep lake of the mind of incommunicative infancy. 

Leigh Hunt, in the following beautiful lines, expresses 
an idea that such children are never indeed dead to us,—as 
to the maternal heart they never are. 
death “without feeble fright’ appears exactly that of a 
child who but dozes into death, or sleep, before eternity. 
These are his words : 


** Tlow sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 
Or dying of. the dreadful beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 
At evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed: as we shall know for ever, 
Alas! We think not what we daily see 
About our hearths,—angels that are to be, 
Ur may be if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air,— 
A child, a friend, a wife whose soft lhe sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.” 


Mr. Mann shows us the waiting mourners standing be- 
side the narrow grave, as is just and natural, without de- 
monstrative feeling; sorrow is gentle in such a case, and 
therefore he has wisely represented none of the elders of the 
party as outwardly moved; only the little girl, whose play- 


Ilis conception of 








mate is to vanish for ever, evinces her regret with tears; 
the other little one standing upon the brink, clasps its sister 
half in wonder, half in alarm; two more are playing beside 
that common gate of eternity, an open grave, almost as 
heedless of this one as of that upon which they recline,— 
some stranger’s resting-place. 

The artist has told his story so simply and naturally, and 
withal with such modesty and true feeling,—qualities which 
are as rare as they are valuable,—that we doubt not the 
reader will join us in congratulating the possessor of this 
picture upon his taste and judgment in selecting it as the 
second prize in the Art-Union of London last year. We 
should augur much of the artist’s talent from this specimen, 
and hope to see others which will support so fairly earned an 
honour. L. L. 








COLONEL BERKELEY’S PET. 


By SHIRLEY GERARD. 
AUTHOR OF *‘ AN OLD OAK CABINET AND ITS CONTENTS.” 


Srray gleams of light were twinkling through the ciosed 
shutters and drawn curtains of Lamberhurst, telling of 
warmth and comfort within that fine old mansion. What 
so cheery in the long winter evenings as well-lighted well- 
warmed rooms, when the ruddy blaze and brilliant wax- 
light stream upon polished mirror and picture-frame, and 
illuminate so becomingly snowy necks and glossy hair? 
There were no attractions of the latter kind at Lamberhurst, 
the residence of Colonel Berkeley. The drawing-room was 
tenanted by two gentlemen only, Colonel Berkeley and his 
brother George. The former looked about fifty, but in re- 
ality was some years older; his cheerful nature kept him 
young, and there was a merry twinkle in his dark gray 
eyes, which told of a time when he had been the life of the 
mess-room, the first in every boyish frolic of those light- 
hearted soldier days. But he was not a colonel then, and 
there were young officers in the regiment he had lately com- 
manded who still spoke of Berkeley “as a devil of a marti- 
net.” This may have been true, for he had a quick pas- 
sionate temper; but many an act of kindness or generosity, 
among his tenantry at Lamberhurst, proved beyond all 
doubt that his warm heart was in the right place. 

Very unlike him was his brother George, whose grave 
kind smile had more power over the impetuous colonel 
than whole volumes of entreaty from any other source. Mr. 
Berkeley looked much older than his brother; strangers 
called him stern,—they judged by the dark thoughtful eyes, 
thin nostrils, and inflexible-looking mouth; but those who 
knew him better could tell that it was an early disappoint- 
ment which made him look old before his time, and kept 
him still unmarried in his brother’s ancestral home of Lam- 
berhurst. And with what fervour he loved that home, that 
brother, and that brother’s only son! even those upon whom 
his strong affections were centred scarcely knew half its 
depth. 

On this December evening the park-gates were swung 
back to admit a travelling-carriage, which was proceeding 
at a smart gallop up the approach, when one of the windows 
was let down with a sudden dash, and an impatient voice 
called out, “ Slower; drive slower, I say ;” then drawing UP 
the window again, Charles Berkeley threw himself back ou 
the seat, tossed a travelling-cap from his head, and sighed 
heavily. What had the young heir been doing that his 
first words on approaching his home after a year’s absence 
were a command to drive slower, and his first act a heavy 
sigh? Nothing more atrocious than contemplating 4 mas: 
riage, with or without his father’s consent, and, as @ _ 
sary consequence, selling out of the Scots Greys; 1 whici 
gallant corps he was senior captain, had lived through the 
first fearful winter in the Crimea, and had fought glorious!) 
and won unfading laurels on the heights of Balaclava. 

On the return of his regiment from the seat of war, 1! h ‘ 
been sent to Canterbury,—most agreeable quarters for yours 
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THE CHILD'S GRAVE. 
By H. 8. MANN. 


Tursk mourners are assembled round an infant’s grave, 
while from the old church-porch comes the short procession, 
at the head of which is borne the remains of one whose life 
has been too brief for sorrow, and almost too calm for love. 
They bear to the grave the corpse of an untired and untried 
spirit, upon whom life has laid no weight of trouble or of 
grief such as shall make even that little haven a resting- 
place to be desired. An infant's life appears to men about 
it as a most strange and mysterious thing,—a life which 
seems not a hfe, an existence which is separate and utterly 
distinct, yet, to our ideas, imperfect and dependent ; a stream 
running within a lake, unmingled and untainted ; a precious 
stone apart from others in a jewel, while yet it touches them 
and mingles its lustre with one common light. 

A child that dies young comes out of one eternity to the 
other, and but passes before men’s view like a meteor of the 
night, entering from one dark side of the firmament only to 
vanish in the opposite; passing before us without commu- 
nion, and seemingly without significance, without happi- 
nes, without labour, without pain, and only with hope,— 
hope that seems to be the single apportionment of worldly 
concern with which an infant is endowed, hope of the pre- 
sent, hope of the future, and nothing more. 

A young child dies and seems to make no sign; there 
has been no companionship for it upon the earth, it is gone, 
and the place it so briefly held knows it no more; men forget 
it ewcept by casual thought or weak remembrance; the very 
nurse who held the infant in her arms and shared her life 
with it completely forgets its baby smiles and wailings. 
From all thoughts such a child’s impression is erased but 
from one—its mother; she almost names the days of the 
week by its actions, can recall the slightest event which 
befell it, preserves its diminutive dresses, and long, long 
years after could tell almost to a day how old it would have 
been, forms endless fancies respecting its actions, and what 
would have befallen it during the intervening time, and 
reckons all things by its brief obituary. 

If « mother’s mind is thus active respecting her infant, 
we can at least enter into these yearnings of maternity and 
feel with her; but nothing shows so strongly the perfect 
individuality and separateness of a young existence as the 
complete impossibility of our conceiving its thoughts of us; 
how we appear to such a child seems, to the writer at least, 
beyond the reach of human imagination ; we can invent no 
thoughts for it, nor plumb with our gross ideas the small, 
calm, deep lake of the mind of incommunicative infancy. 

Leigh Hunt, in the following beautiful lines, expresses 
an idea that such children are never indeed dead to us,—as 
to the maternal heart they never are. Llis conception of 
death “without feeble fright” appears exactly that of a 
child who but dozes into death, or sleep, before eternity. 
These are his words : 


‘* How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 
t evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed: as we shall know for ever, 
Alas! We think not what we daily see 
About our hearths,—angels that are to be, 
Ur may be if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air,— 
A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.” 


Mr. Mann shows us the waiting mourners standing be- 
side the narrow grave, as is just and natural, without de- 
nonstrative feeling; sorrow is gentle in such a case, and 
therefore he has wisely represented none of the elders of the 
purty as outwardly moved; only the little girl, whose play- 





mate is to vanish for ever, evinces her regret with tears, 
the other little one standing upon the brink, clasps its sister 
half in wonder, half in alarm; two more are playing beside 
that common gate of eternity, an open grave, almost as 
heedless of this one as of that upon which they recline, — 
some stranger’s resting-place. 

The artist has told his story so simply and naturally, and 
withal with such modesty and true feeling,—qualities which 
are as rare as they are valuable,—that we doubt not the 
reader will join us in congratulating the possessor of this 
picture upon his taste and judgment in selecting it as the 
second prize in the Art-Union of London last year. We 
should augur much of the artist’s talent from this specimen, 
and hope to see others which will support so fairly earned an 
honour. L. L. 








COLONEL BERKELEY’S PET. 
By SHIRLEY GERARD. 
AUTHOR OF ‘AN OLD OAK CABINET AND ITS CONTENTS.” 


Srray gleams of light were twinkling through the ciosed 
shutters and drawn curtains of Lamberhurst, telling of 
warmth and comfort within that fine old mansion. What 
so cheery in the long winter evenings as well-lighted well- 
warmed rooms, when the ruddy blaze and brilliant wax- 
light stream upon polished mirror and picture-frame, and 
illuminate so becomingly snowy necks and glossy hair? 
There were no attractions of the latter kind at Lamberhurst, 
the residence of Colonel Berkeley. The drawing-room was 
tenanted by two gentlemen only, Colonel Berkeley and his 
brother George. The former looked about fifty, but in re- 
ality was some years older; his cheerful nature kept him 
young, and there was a merry twinkle in his dark gray 
eyes, which told of a time when he had been the life of the 
mess-room, the first in every boyish frolic of those light- 
hearted soldier days. But he was not a colonel then, and 
there were young officers in the regiment he had lately com 
manded who still spoke of Berkeley “as a devil of a marti- 
net.” This may have been true, for he had a quick pas- 
sionate temper; but many an act of kindness or gencrosity, 
among his tenantry at Lamberhurst, proved beyond all 
doubt that his warm heart was in the right place. 

Very unlike him was his brother George, whose grave 
kind smile had more power over the impetuous colonel 
than whole volumes of entreaty from any other source. Mr. 
Berkeley looked much older than his brother; strangers 
called him stern,—they judged by the dark thoughtful eyes, 
thin nostrils, and inflexible-looking mouth; but those who 
knew him better could tell that it was an early disappoint- 
ment which made him look old before his time, and kept 
him still unmarried in his brother’s ancestral home of Lam- 
berhurst. And with what fervour he loved that home, that 
brother, and that brother’s only son! even those upon whom 
his strong affections were centred scarcely knew half its 
depth. 

On this December evening the park-gates were swung 
back to admit a travelling-carriage, which was proceeding 
at a smart gallop up the approach, when one of the windows 
was let down with a sudden dash, and an impatient voice 
called out, “ Slower; drive slower, I say ;” then drawing "Pp 
the window again, Charles Berkeley threw himself back on 
the seat, tossed a travelling-cap from his head, and sighed 
heavily. What had the young heir been doing that his 
first words on approaching his home after a year’s absence 
were a command to drive slower, and his first act a heav) 
sigh? Nothing more atrocious than contemplating 4 ™a™ 
riage, with or without his father’s consent, and, as 4 neces 
sary consequence, selling out of the Scots Greys; ™ which 
gallant corps he was senior captain, had lived through the 
first fearful winter in the Crimea, and had fought giorilous’) 
and won unfading laurels on the heights of Balaclava. 

On the return of his regiment from the seat of war, it nee 
been sent to Canterbury,—most agreeable quarters lor yoU"'s 
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Berkeley, whose widowed aunt, Mrs. 
lictance from the ancient city. 
Mrs. Neville was a handsome, sensible, and most good- 
{ woman, of no very certain age, who liked nothing 
the world better than to have plenty of young people en- 
; around her. Her two daughters were 
‘y amiable girls, with none of that affectation and non- 
-ayse about them which sometimes, alas, characterise un- 
‘ed ladies. And at Ivy-Gate, day after day, when his 
very arduous duties were concluded, would the young 
ntain, generally accompanied by some of his brother offi- 
rs, be found whiling away his leisure hours. 
But Captain Berkeley did not fall in love with one of 
iis cousins. There was a young lady—a constant visitor, 
every thing but an inmate—at Ivy Gate, whose soft femi- 
y, light joyous manner, and cultivated mind, had 
more power to subdue the stout-hearted British soldier than 
he long columns and whirring balls of the dark-coated Rus- 
cians. Mrs. Neville watched with pleasure the growing 
itrachment between her nephew and the beautiful Eleanor 
Rothesay, whose uncongenial existence with a tiresome old 
len relative (Eleanor had been an orphan since child- 
!) had often grieved the affectionate heart of this un- 
selfish mother; and with more than a mother’s warmth she 
congratulated him, when one morning, in all the high-flown 
sian s of an ardent lover, he announced to her that 
Eleanor was his affianced wife. 
‘But my father, dear aunt,—will he ever consent ?” 
“Your father! On my word, Charlie, I never thought 
of him; it is more than probal le he will not. My brother 
has always had a wild notion of choosing a wife for you 
himself; but, of course,” she added, looking with an arch 
smile into her nephew’s handsome and rather perplexed 


Neville, lived no great 


‘ne themselves 


\ 


A 


nine beaut 


face, —“‘ of course, if he says no, you will think no more of 
Eleanor.” 

Very like me, to give up any thing I set my heart 
upon,’ replied Captain Berkeley. ‘ Ah no, she is mine 
now, let what will come of it; and if by marrying her I 


‘ Lamberhurst, I shall not regret what will be to the ad- 
vantage of my fair cousins. My mother’s fortune of four 

lred a-year has been mine since I was one-and-twenty ; 
ud living, as we should, in the country, it would be more 
| besides—” 
“T know all vou would say, my dear Charles,” 
pted Mrs. Neville gravely; “ but you have put this sub- 
tina new light before me. If you persist in marrying 

Rothesay without your father’s consent, will not the 


in sufficient ; 


inter- 


rd say that I brought about the match from interested | self to Captain Berkele y, whether he had i oalily to fear 
tives ?” his father’s disapproval of his marriage. ‘AL r pondering 
“Who that has ever known you will listen to such in- | this for a few moments, he suddenly ici into uncontrol- 
sinuations 2?” returned Captain Berkeley warmly. “ But I | lable laughter. “ What an idiot!” he exclaimed; “ actually 
promise that no effort of mine shall be wanting to gain my | never to have looked at the bright side, but to have taken 
''s consent to this marriage, and to win his affection | it for granted that a refusal must be the result.” And 
‘bride ; and he must love her,—could he see her and | Jetting down the window with even a more vivient dash 
it? Dear aunt, look there!’ He pointed through | than before, he ordered the astonished postilion to driv 
pen window, which led by a flight of steps from the | “ faster,—faster; not to linger all night vy he road,’ 
tv drawing-room into the garden beneath, to Eleanor A few minutes more saw him uncoa ul 
sav, who, with his cousins, was approaching the house. | hall of Lamberhurst. 
\t that distance, those fair Saxon girls might-be mis- | “My father and Mr. Berkeley well?” he asked of the 
for sisters; but Miss Rothesay, although younger | servant who assisted him. ‘They expect me, o! rse ?” 
ler companions, had the advantage in height; her ‘Yes, sir; and the dinner-bell will ring i 
hair were darker too, and she was more digni- | minutes.” 
nd womanly in appearance; altogether her beauty “All right; [ll dress in five.” And dashing up 
fa more refined and intellectual cast than that of the | broad staircase four steps at a time, tl ll 
amiable, but somewhat romantic Miss Nevilles, | made a hasty toilet, and entered the drawing-r 
young girlish voices and merry ringing laugh came | few seconds to spar 
ly to the ear on the soft autumn breeze. “Ah, you scamp; so you've come at 
pts reached the foot of the steps leading to the | colonel’s Aon ng, shaking him at tl 
, Eleanor said: “ Good-by; I must go now.” with both hands, and regarding with pardona 
(170! where ?”’ cried Annie, the eldest. “Indeed you | h soc tn face and figure of hi 
not. Look, there is Charlie in the drawing-room with Tears came into Uncle Ge 
Ah! you look bright now,” as Eleanor, with a | with pride too, upon his nep! 
blush, raised her eyes to the window. “Come, Nellie, “ How differently should be feelir ; 
Nell, come. You won’t? then we’ll send him to you; | had a musket-shot terminated tl t 
———- ——E 





and the girls sprang up the steps. As they reached the top, 
they turned to look at Eleanor. She had taken off the 
slouched hat of brown straw, which had completely shaded 
her beautiful face, and she appeared irresolute whether to 
ascend to the drawing-room or to go away. With a simul- 
taneous movement the sisters gathered handfuls of the fast- 
withering roses which grew against the side of the louse, 
and scattered them down on the bright head below. Eleanor 
held up her hat to receive the perfumed shower; but the 
next instant it was restored to its proper place, while hands 
far more accustomed to the arranging of a sword-kuot than 
the tying ofa lady’s head-gear fastened the strings under 
the wearer’s pretty chin; after which daring feat Captain 
Berkeley drew Eleanor’s arm within his own, and accom- 
panied her—by what I fear was a most circuitous road—to 
that home which he hoped she would soon leave for ever as 
his wife. 

In this way matters went on until autumn rambles 
were at an end, and the sociable winter evenings fairly set 
in. And most delightful were those evenings at Ivy Cate, 
when Mrs. Neville, her daughters, Eleanor, and of course 
Captain Berkeley, would gather round the cheerful fire ; 
the ladies occupied with some trifling work, and the young 
officer reading aloud, or else narrating some of his Crimean 
experiences, which would make Eleanor’s dark eyes kindle, 
and cause her to whisper, as she laid her head upon her 
lover’s shoulder, “Thank God, dear + saan it is over!” 

Towards the end of November, his r 
dered to Ireland, Captain Berkeley shistaa leave for the 
remainder of the year, for the purpose of proceeding to 
Lamberhurst to inform his father and uncle of his engage- 
ment. Alas, for the good intentions of an enamonred sol- 
dier! The first of the ensuing month found him still an 
inmate of Ivy Gate; and it was not until after repeated 
warnings from Mrs. Neville that each hour he loitered there 
would but serve to irritate Colonel Berkeley more and more 
that he was at length prevailed upon to tear himself awa. 

Mrs. Neville was right; this penn cl “7 did 
most surely militate against him; for it g: opportunities 
to officious people to inform thie Pe ih hat lis 
going to be married,—some averring that the er was 
actually done ; and it was in no very benign Selena t 
the touchy old gentleman, on this frosty December evening, 
when the lights were twinkling through the closed shutters 
of Lamberhurst, awaited the arrival of his contumacious heir, 

After he had desired the postilion t o drive slower, and 
had sighed so heavily, the question sudd wn pre nted it- 


ciment a or- 
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and there was a slight tremor in his 


high-spirited youth!" 
How well you 


voice as he said, “ Charlie, you are welcome. 
are looking, my boy!” 

“He is looking well,” exclaimed the colonel; “right 
well; Canterbury agreed with him. Turn to the light, sir, 
till I look at you. Yes, Charlie, you’re a handsome fellow ; 
but you don’t come up to what I w as at yourage. There 
goes the bell; give your uncle an arm, my boy: we want 
ladies sadly in this house. When you marry, Charlie, Vil 
always take your wife in to dinner; ; George and I go toge- 
ear when we are alone.” 

Captain Berkeley, looking into the future, instantly saw 
Eleanor—Rothesay no longer—upon his father’s arm; the 
picture pleaséd him, and his e yes grew bright. “ Well, 
ladies are certainly a great want at a dinner- table, * was his 
first remark as he unfolded his napkin. 

“Ah! you have been so accustomed to them at Canter- 
bury, you will think it dull here without them; is that 
what you mean ?” said Colonel Berkeley, laughing. 

“ Have the ‘y good society there ?” asked Uncle George. 

“ 1 don’t know about good ; ; our fellows went out three 
times a-week generally. I did not care for it.” 

“And what did you care for, may I ask?” 
Be rkeley. 

“QO, you know, sir, my aunt’s place, Ivy Gate, is quite 
close to C anterbury ; just a nice ride.” 

“Ah! I suppose you thought so; what a dutiful ne- 
phew! I hope my sister appreciated you as you deserve. 
Your cousins were not there, of course ?” 

“QO yes, sir, they were; very pretty girls—Annie espe- 
cially. But will you not tell me something of my old 
friends? You forget that I have not been at Lamberburst 
for more than a year.” 

“ Well, the most of them are statu quo, I think. Stay; 
there is a new curate; the other went away because the 
three Miss Wesleys wanted to marry him. I don’t blame 
the poor little man for trying to do better; they are an 
awful trio. Mrs. Ratcliffe has a new baby ; and the doctor 
is as proud of it as if his quiver were not over-full already. 
And little Matty, the gamekeeper’s daughter, was married 
the other day to young Somers, of the Hill Farm; we had 
a grand wed ling. You remember Matty ? 

“T do, sir; she had dark e yes.” 

So she has still; though I don’t fancy you remember 
much about her, by your look. Eh, George, do you think he 
will be lonely without the Canterbury belles ?” 

“Well, Idon’t think so,” answered the quiet uncle; “ but 
doubtless Charlie will soon give you some one to bring in to 
dinner.” 

“Tam half-inclined to fill the house at Christmas,” said 
the colonel, when the dessert had been laid down, and the 
servants had withdrawn; “at least, not to fill, but to ask 
one or two of the county families. Those Seymours are very 
nice girls. You might suit yourself there, Charlie.” 

Colonel Berkeley was a wary old soldier. He had no in- 
tention of upsetting the regularity of his house with Christ- 
mas hospitalities, and the Se ymours were his particular aver- 
sion; but the reports he had heard of Charlie’s love-affair 
Were not forgotten,—although all anger had for the time 
evaporated at the sight of his handsome face,—and he was 
now trying to draw the young gentleman into confession. 
“The Seymours, sir!) [remember the time you did not—”’ 

“Speak to them, is it? SodoI. But Helen Seymour is 
avery fine girl; and seriously, Charlie, it is time you should 
marry. Have you been thinking so yourself?’ 

“T have, sir; but not of Helen Se ‘ymour. QO, father,” and 


said Colonel 








ee 


be a paragon indeed. Her name now, Charlie? I have heard 
nothing but Eleanor as yet.” 

“ Rothesay, sir,—a Scotch family.” 

“ Rothesay, Rothesay 2” repeated uncle Geor ge slowly, 
while a deep flush rested for a few seconds on his face. 
“ Can you tell me her father’s profession—her mother’s 
name ?” he added, rising and laying a trembling hand upon 
his nephew’s arm. 

“Ter father was a captain in the royal navy,” replied 
young Berkeley; ‘her mother’s name was—let me see— 
Dudley, I think. Good heavens, uncle!—are you ill?” for 
as the name was uttered Mr. Berkeley grew very pale. 

“Nothing of any consequence, Charlie. I do not fee] 
quite well, that is all; I will go and lie down for a while, 
William,” he added, turning to his brother, ‘come to me 
before you go to bed.” 

“What is the meaning of this, sir; can you tell me? 
asked Captain Berkeley, “when the door othnes and they 
were alone. The colonel made no answer, but rose from 
his chair, and strode about the room. 

One glance at his face revealed the whole to his son; 
and a half-forgotten story he had heard when a child—of a 
beautiful girl who had been engaged to his quiet studious 
uncle George, and jilted him for the gold band, epaulets, 
and light careless heart of a young naval officer—stole back 
to his memory. The beautiful irl’ s name had been Dudley 
the navy oflicer’s Rothesay . his Eleanor was their child : 
the result would be—but he ‘could net bear to contemplate 
it just then; there was little hope that Colonel Berkeley 
would ever receive as his son’s wife the child of the heart- 
less woman who had made his brother old before his time. 

The merry twinkle had faded from Colonel Berkeley's 
eyes, and there was an angry ominous frown upon his fore- 
head; but he appeared endeavouring to control himself be- 
fore he spoke again. “Charles,” he said at length, “we will 
say no more upon this subject than is absolutely necessary ; 
but, from circumstances which occurred long since, I never 

can consent to your marrying a daughter of “Ellen Dudle ry” 
I should feel more concerned in this matter, my dear car, 
were I not convinced that it is only a passing fancy you 
antettain for Miss Rothesay. I know you don’t think so,” 
he added, as Captain Berkeley’s eyes flashed, “ now, at 
least ; but you will find that I am right by and by.” 

Colonel Berkeley had determined that he would not get 
into a passion, and he was not a little proud of the quiet 
sensible manner in which he had expressed his sentiments 
to his son; but that self-willed young gentleman was far, 
very far indeed, from coinciding in the opinion thus mildly 
laid before him; and he also decided within himself that it 
was most unchristian-like and uncharitable to visit the sins 
of the mother upon the child. Of course he did, poor Charlie! 
when that child was Eleanor. He too answe red mildly y, al- 
though he twisted his dark moustache with no gentle hand. 

“T will not argue the point with you, sir, further than 
to assure you that my attachment to Miss Rothesay is 
real and sincere,”—the colonel smiled ;—* and if you would 
see her, sir—if you knew her as I do,” continued Charlie 
rapidly, “ you would—” 

“T will allow her to be perfection,” 
colonel sarcastically, and in au elevated key ; 
marry her, it will be without my consent.” 

C harles used every argument his ingenuity could devise 
to shake his father’s decision; but without effect. Indeed, 
so far from being influenced to change his determination by 
his son’s appe als, he only grew more and more irritated by 
his op pare. Atlength the angry conversation w ye een 





interrupted the 
“but if you 





in vs s earnestness C aptain Berkeley rose and st ood before the | to a close by Charles hastily leaving the room, and tl — 
| olonel, “there is one for whom I would win your love, as | moment the loud bang of the hall-door announced t ie 
| a has won mine;” and without further preamble Ch: irlie | had gone out to cool his passion in the keen frosty a - 
told his tale. 

Colonel Berkeley listened with folded hands, and a merry “Ts that you, William? Come in.” 
twinkle his half-closed eyes. ‘ There, there, you have Colonel Berkeley entered: his brother was sitting 1" 4 
said enough, my boy,” he broke in at length. “Tf she has | deep arm-chair by the bright fire in his dressing-room. | 
even one-half the perfections you have given her, she must “Ah, you are not ill, I see,” said the colonel, advancing 
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and drawing another equally comfortable seat to his brother’s 
cide. “All right again—eh ?” 

“Q, quite well, thank you; it was nothing; 3 ” and then 

» brother -s were silent for awhile, both gazing into the 
fre. ‘Is it not strange,’ Mr. Berkeley began thoughtfully, 
as he took up the poker and pushed together the bright glow- 
-.¢ embers, “that Charlie should have met her daughter ?” 
«Was ever the equal of it known ?” replied Colonel 
Berkeley. “ Strange, you call it; I say it is provoking and 
unfortunate. I would not for half my income that he had 
fallen in love with Ellen Dudley’s daughter; and the boy is 
so infatuated,—perfectly bewitched, I give you my honour.” 

“If she is like her mother, I cannot wonder at or blame 
im,” said Mr. Berkeley with a soft quiet sigh. He was 
leaning back in the chair now, shading his eyes from the 
light with one hand, while the other twisted the ribbon of 
his watch. 

“He shall never marry her with my consent, and I 
have told him so,” said Colonel Berkeley glancing curiously 
at his brother, who looked up quickly, and said, ‘ Well ?” 

“You mean, how did he take it, I suppose? O, he is 
determined to marry her, even if he lose Lamberhurst.”’ 

‘But he will not lose it, dear brother. We will have a 
holiday for the school-children, a dinner to the tenantry, and 
an ox roasted whole the day Eleanor Rothesay enters Lam- 
berhurst as wife of its gallant heir.” 

The colonel rose, leaned his back against the chimney- 
piece, and regarded his brother with astonishment. ‘That 
does not come from your heart, George ; I won’t believe it. 
0 no, Charlie must find another wife, for I am convinced 

affair will end in nothing; she won’t marry him with- 
out t his inheritance. Don’t shake your head; I know better. 
And now good night. You must not give Charlie any hopes 
of my coming round.” 

So spoke the hasty but warm-hearted Colonel Berkeley ; 
and he left his brother’s room most fully determined that 
nothing should ever induce him to consent to his son’s 
marriage with Miss Rothesay. “I hope sincerely she will 
be mercenary,”’ he thought as in dressing-gown and slippers 
he sat down to toast himself before going to bed. “ Charlie 
is too fine a fellow to be cut off with a shilling. 

“Tt would be like the dream of my youth,” mused uncle 
George, when the door had closed upon his brother,—“ the 
dream of my youth come back. Ellen’s child my nephew’s 
wile! Are they like, I wonder?” And with fingers which 
trembled slightly he took a miniature from the table beside 
him, and opening it, gazed with a sad smile upon the face 

— It bore a slight resemblance to Captain Berkeley's 

‘autiful betrothed; there were the same dark exquisite 

s, but the intelligent brow and soft lines about the mouth 
were mgetnntsey “Poor Ellen!” he continued thoughtfully, 
rubbing the picture with his handkerchief. ‘“ Poor Ellen! I 

\unot blame her for preferring young light-hearted Rothesay 
tomy stupid self; but shall I ever forget the night they 
were dancing together, when by her look alone I knew my 
hopes were over ?’ 

_ The bright fire had burned low, almost to extinction, 
vefove Mr. Berkeley retired; and when he did, he was 
miling to himself, and murmuring, “ Yes, that will do; 


1 


(iat will do admirably.” 


Two days passed, and the subject of the marriage was 
‘renewed ; on the third Captain Berkeley again addressed 
pons repeating every argument he had used before, 
irging every new one that had occurred to him since, 
luce him to give his consent. But the colonel was in- 
r ' ule, and completely lost his temper. 
Mf you do marry her without my consent,” he said 


‘ 


- four hundred a-year of your mother’s, but do not 
in additional penny from me.” 
“I am content,” said Charles, rising and moving to- 
| door. “With Eleanor to share it, I have no doubt 
all find that sum amply sufficient.” 








n mind that Lamberhurst shall never be yours. You | 
| I didn’t.” 








“ Foolish boy !”’ exclaimed the colonel ; “ you cannot tell 
that Miss Rothesay will fulfil her engagement when she 
learns that she will never be mistress of Lamberhurst.” 

Before this mercenary speech was concluded, Charles 
was out of the room; and that same evening he left Lam- 
berhurst for Canterbury, vowing that he would never see 
it again, and fully determined to begin life anew in some 
cottage—to be perfection of its kind—with the lady of his 
choice and four hundred a-year. 

His pictures of rural felicity lost nothing by being dis- 
cussed with Eleanor; to her his father’s refusal was softened, 
and after the first announcement, was a theme rarely touched 
upon between them. ‘To Mrs. Neville this refusal was a 
source of real grief and anxiety; she knew well the con- 
struction the world would put upon her share in the en- 
gagement, and she bitterly repented having thrown her 
nephew into the fascinating society of Eleanor Rothesay. 
Captain Berkeley remained but a few days at Ivy Gate, 
and then left for London to arrange the sale of his com- 
mission, promising to return, if possible, for Christmas. 

Shortly after Charles went away, Mrs. Neville was sur- 
prised by the unexpecte -d arrival at Ivy Gate of her brother, 
Mr. Berkeley; he brought a most pressing invitation from 
the colonel i‘ his sister and nieces to spend Christmas at 
Lamberhurst. What induced “ quiet stay-at-home George” 
to be the bearer of this invitation in person Colonel Berke- 
ley could not imagine; but it is most certain that his doing 
so was the cause of its being accepted. For many years no 
intercourse, save by letter, had passed between these near 
relations; and Mrs. Neville more than suspected that her 
brother’s object in inviting them now was to choose a suc- 
cessor to poor self-willed Charlie. Many were the objections 
she raised at first; but after an interview with her brother, 
for a while private, and then in full conclave with her 
daughters, she seemed to think that her preparations could 
never be too rapidly completed; and a few days before 
Christmas Eve, the whole party, with Mr. Berkeley, arrived 
at Lamberhurst. 

The sale of his commission occupied more time than 
Captain Berkeley had anticipated, and Christmas-day found 
him still in London; a hurried note from his aunt having 
informed him that she and his cousins were to spend the 
festival at Lamberhurst. He felt very lonely in his solitary 
hotel in the dreary metropolis, the more so as his last three 
letters to Eleanor were unanswered ; and he had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that oe was wrong, when he found 
himself at last on the road to Cant terbury. 

Without the ceremony of asking leave, he established 
himself at Ivy Gate, and an hour after his arrival was walk- 
ing at a hurried pace towards the residence of Eleanor’s 
guardian, Miss Buxton. 

The impression “that something was wrong” did not 
diminish when he observed the lower windows of this prim 
well-kept mansion shut and barred; and his father’s hints, 
that Miss Rothesay would break off the engagement when 
she found that she would never be mistress of Lamberhurst, 
rose provokingly to his mind. He knocked at the door, 
which, after some delay, was opened by Miss Buxton’s only 
servant, prim and matter-of-fact as the mistress herself. 

To his first question, “Is Miss Buxton at home?” he re- 
ceived a response, “that she had gone to London, as was 
her annual custom, to spend Christmas with her brother.” 

“Did Miss Rothesay accompany her? 

“( dear no, sir!” 

“ Where is she, then,—in the house ?”’ and Captain Berke- 
ley put one fvot inside the door. 

“O dear no, sir!” replied the woman again. ‘“ Miss Rothe- 
say went away two days before my mistress. I wasn’t told 
where she went, nor was it my place to ask; so accordingly 


“Did she go alone?” 
“OQ dear no, sir! <A close carriage called here for her 
about this time in the day 


went off with him.” 


, with a gentleman in it, and she 
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7 Was he young or old i 

“Well, indeed, sir, I can’t say; but I think not very 
old. They were very friendly ; he called Miss Eleanor ‘my 
several times, and they had great laughing among 
and J—” 

“Thank you; that will do. Good evening,” interrupted 
Captain Berkeley; and giving the woman half-a-crown, he 
turned away with bitter thoughts in his heart and an angry 
frown upon his brow. 

‘What a fool [have been!” he muttered, as he sat down 
beside the solitary fire in the drawing-room at Ivy Gate,— 
that room so full of recollections of her. “What a blind 
fool Lhave been! T’ll go to India. I'll join the next Arctic 
expedition, if th¢re be one. VI—ID'll write to my aunt this 
very night, and tell her all about it.” 

So drawing his chair to the table, Captain Berkeley filled 
four pages, and crossed them,—a most unusual proceeding 
for him,—in which he relieved himself by declaring that he 
would not bestow another thought upon Miss Rothesay, and 
ly emphatically pronouncing his belief “ that there was no 
such thing in this contemptible world of ours as disinterested 
affection.” This epistle despatched, he set about carrying 
lis resolution, nét to bestow another thought upon Eleanor, 
into effect by going over again all the books they had read, 
or even spoken of, together; by reading over, twenty times, 
the three letters he had received from her during his short 
at Lamberhurst; and by torturing himself with the 
everlasting questions, “‘ Where is she ? where can she have 
cone to? and, above all, with whom ?” 


dear’ 
themselves, 


absence 


“ And so, William, you like Eleanor the best?” said Mrs. 
Neville, as she sat with her two brothers in the drawing- 


room at Lamberhurst, one evening before the dinner-bell 


rang. The young ladies had not yet appeared; Mr. Berkeley 
was occupied with a book, and there was a look of grave 
satisfaction on his face not always to be found there. Mrs. 
Neville appeared, as usual, the picture of bright good-hu- 


jour; “ You like Eleanor the best?” she was saying. 


sleanor? indes ‘d Ido: she is what I call a fine creature. 


Annie and Margaret are both very good girls in their way 
but you must not be offended, Mary, if I say that Nell is 
‘the tlower of the flock. She has, as I read somewhere the 


fall combinations, tact and talent ; 
r what to do, the former teaching her 
going through a room!” con- 


oth r dav, that rarest ot 
} eee, | 
the latter telling he 


how Lo do it. The ll, TO See her 


tinued the colonel, warming with his subject: “she never 
trips in a carpet, or lets fall a book, or does one single thing 
that a lady ought not; and to crown all, I don’t know what 
I shall do when she goes away for a cup of good tea and 


vhen I come in.” 
u do before she came ?”’ asked Mrs. Neville, 
eh, in which Mr. Berkeley looked up from 


warm slippers 
‘What tid ve 

with a he urty la 

his basil to join. 
“No; but seriously, Mary, you must not be offended 


with me for liking her best. ‘The other two are dear, good, 


affectionate girls, and I’m very fond of them ; but somehow 
Eleanor and [ suit each other. I cannot think,” the colonel 
rambled on half to himself, after pausing for a few minutes, 
“why, if Charlie must fall in love with an Fleanor, he did 
not choose this youngest cousin of his. However, one cannot 


9 


r they like in this world—eh, Mary ? 
“Well, | don’t think you have much to complain of, 





W that little matter of poor Charlie; and I 
have still some hopes of your coming round. Are you think- 
ing of doing so? she asked, laying her hand on the colonel’s 
irm, When a few seconds had ¢ lapsed without his reply. 
ae but lam thinking how odd of me not to remember | 

that you had three daughters. And, do you know, I never | 
} lect - Eleanor as a child.” 

\ LW lw iin the last week,” replied 
Nirs. Ney smiling. “Ah, William, we have lived too 
] al 

| ive, Mary; | it shall not be so again. Here | 


». gs 
young ladies ¢€ ntered., 


“How snug you look!” exclaimed Annie, the eldest. 
“This is such a comfortable room. There, Nell, I see your 
place settled beside uncle William; go and take possession.’ 

The beautiful girl thus addressed went forward, and 
more than justified by her gliding graceful movemen:. 
Colonel Berkeley’s warm eulogium on her deportment, 

a W ell, my pet, you are not tired with your long w alk, | 
hope ?” said Colonel Berkeley, turning affectionately to 
Eleanor as she placed herself at his side. 

“Not the least, l assure you,” she replied, glancing up at 
him with a sweet ‘amile; “T am quite ready for just such 
another to-morrow, if you like.” 

“Tf I like? of course I will. But what say you, if for 4 
change we go to-morrow in the pony-carriage to see the 
hounds throw off? The meet will be only three miles from 
here.” 

“ And let Eleanor drive you, uncle William,” said May. 
garet; “she is a famous whip!” 

“What is there she does not do well ?” replied Colone] 
Berkeley. ‘Ah, Eleanor,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“why did you not try to fascinate your cousin Charlie? 

The colour deepened almost painfully on Eleanor’s beau- 
tiful face, and a bracelet she was in the act of fastening ful] 
to the ground. 

“ You need not blush about him, my love,” he continued. 
stooping to restore it to her. “ He has chosen another, and 
now more than ever I wonder at his choice. Can’t you 
fasten it?’ as she made séveral ineffectual efforts to cl; asp 
the ornament on her wrist. “ Let me try,—there ; and there 
goes the bell. Come, we go together as usual.” And draw- 
ing Eleanor’s arm within his own, Colonel Berkeley ied the 
way to the dinner-table. 

bas ho is your voluminous correspondent, Mary, may [| 
said Mr. Berkeley the following morning, whe n Mrs. 
Neville had been for more than half an hour occupied with 
a letter. The colonel had his newspaper; the young ladies 
were not present. 

‘My correspondent is poor Charlie,” 
with suppressed merriment in her tone. ‘“ He is in a most 
woe-begone state of mind; his lady-love has deserted him.” 

“Ah! what?” exclaimed Colonel Berkeley ; “left him, 
has she? I knew how it would be. Where is he, Mary, 
and what does he say ?” 

“ He is at Ivy Gate; and he says what lovers always do 
upon such lamentable occasions. Poor fellow! he is in a 
most uncharitable state of mind towards the world in general 
and Miss Rothesay in particular.” 

“Write to him, Mary, by the next post, and tell him to 
come down here directly; say, as they do in the Times 
advertisements, that ‘all shall be forgotten and forgiven, 
if he will return to his disconsolate parent.’ What is the 
old proverb about ‘hearts and rebounds’? who can tell 
what might happen ?” 

“Do you mean he might take a fancy to Eleanor?” 
asked Mrs. Neville. 

“T wish there was the slightest hope of his doing so,” 
replied Colonel Berkeley with a sigh. “Of all the girls I 
ever saw, she is the one I should most like to see Charlie's 
wife. Beauty, good sense, and innate refinement are rare 
qualities nowadays, and Eleanor possesses all of them in no 
small degree; however, we don’t guide ourselves.” Ani 
taking up his newspaper again, the colonel lost himsei! 1 
its columns. 


ask ?” ‘ 


replied Mrs. Neville, 


“Well, I'll go,” said Captain Berkeley, as he finished his 
aunt’s kind letter, “if it was only to see them all before | 
leave England; for [am determined not to remain wh 
every thing recalls her to my memory. And perhaps. 
my aunt or cousins may be able to rive me some clue, § 
information. Yes, I'll go. Let me see? this is the : 

I can get there by to-morrow, New-Year’s Eve; it ™ 
better than this miserable place; I should go mela: 
mad here in another week.” And ringing the bell, © 
Berkeley gave orders for the immediate packing of lis } 
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manteau; but he so timed his arrival the following day that 
he di not reach Lamberhurst until almost six - o'clock, his 
father’s punctual dinner -hour. 

The whole party were assembled in the drawing-room, 
when Charlie’s well- Tease ring pealed through the house ; 
ithe next moment, as he was heard crossing the hall, 
Colonel Berkeley glanced with pride and satisfaction at 
Eleanor. Although aware that his son must often have 
-ooy her before, he was most anxious that she should make 
favourab le impression that evening. It was more than 

able that he would be gratified, for never had she looked 
«) lovely. Her dress was French cashmere, dark blue in 
solour; and its rich dye and velvety softness contrasted 
most becomingly with ‘the dazzling whiteness of her neck 
nd “— Her brown silky hair was simply arranged, with 
4 few bright holly-leaves and scarlet berries twisted care- 
lessly at one side. 

‘He will not come in until he’s dressed,” said Colonel 
Berkeley, as Charlie passed the drawing-room and ascended 

stairs. “Il go up and see him, poor fellow! I have 
something to say to him.” 

“Many happy new years, Charlie,” was his greeting, 
as he entered his son’s dressing-room. “ You are welcome 
back tous again, my boy; I knew you would come.” 

Captain Berkeley wrung his father’s hand tightly. “ Yes, 
‘y Jam here again ; and I am not too proud to own that 

l pin right.” 

“Well, well, say no more about it; better she went now 
than a As hence—eh, Charlie? We had a very plea- 
sant Christmas, my boy; I’m sorry you were not with us. 
[hose nieces of mine are very nice girls, the youngest 
something more than that. Ah, Charlie, why did you go 
} ist her?” 

“The youngest, sir; do you prefer vil I like Annie 

h better. W here the d—l are those keys ?” 

- ‘ae you lost them ?” 

‘Lost or forgotten, one or the other, sir; and no opening 
my portmanteau or dressing-case. What shall I do?” 

“Til go and get you a bunch; perhaps some of them 
might do.” ane Colonel Berke ley hurried back to the 
lrawing-room. Eleanor,’ he began, addressing his fa- 
vourite, “that stupid fellow has lost or forgotten his keys. 
Dring yours here; some of them may answer.” 

Kieanor rose, and came across the room with a small 

h of keys in her hand. 
you can avoid it,” she said. 

“OTL have nothing to say to them ; come yourself and 

What,” as Eleanor blushed, hesitated, and drew back, 
you don’t like to go? Pooh! Charlie and you are no 
strangers. Come, I say.” 

“Go, my dear,” said Mrs. Neville. And Eleanor obeved. 

“ Here, Charlie, I have brought you my youngest niece 
nd own peculiar pet,” said the colonel, entering his son’s 
ressing-room again, followed by Eleanor. “There, my 
‘irl, is the portmanteau; try what you can do.” 

Captain Berkeley, in shirt-sleeves, and with wrists turned 
up, Was busily e1 ngaged washing his hands. His back was 
towards the door ; and as he was on far too intimate terms 
(h his cousins to be very ceremonious or polite, he did not 
« round, but merely said, “ When my hands are dry, if 
‘will excuse my déshabillé, I will kiss and thank you, 
*vic. Have you succeeded ?” 

“Thave,” replied a voice that was not Margaret inhiyp “By 
s the sweet well-known accents fell upon his ear, Cap- 
Berkele -y threw down his square of brown Windsor, 
d quickly round to see Eleanor Rothesay standing 

the open portmanteau with the keys in her hand. 
rlie did not wait until his hands were dry to testify 
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Widering delight at seeing her again, which was only 
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i by the colonel’ s astonishment when he discovered 
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ut Eleanor had taken t 
rto lose her influence; and never before had so 


00 firm a hold upon his 


‘party met at Lamberhurst as on that last hignt ol 


“Do not break any of them, if 
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A MALICIOUS LIBEL. 


“Twas many and many a year ago, in a kingdom by the 
sea,” that the false accusation I am about to speak of first 
obtained currency. Notwithstanding its falsehood, the habit 
of hearing it repeated has not been without its effect; and 
the inhabitants of the kingdom still look grave and shake 
their heads whenever allusion is made to it. 

It was a foreigner who said that Englishmen cut their 
throats in November. Now that this mild and quiet-eyed 
maiden should not be so much to his taste as some of her 
more showy sisters is perfectly intelligible; but that my 
countrymen should have adopted and perpetuated the re- 
proach has always been a puzzle to me. She is said to be 
low-spirited and subject to fits of the vapours. But what, I 
would ask, are the gentle sighs of November compared to 
the boisterous and unfeminine violence of March? What 
even her gloomiest moments compared to the varying moods 
of February, each more disagreeable than the last, who is 
now drowned in tears, and anon as frigid as an ic icle ? No, 
no; the charge is preposterous. I hereby throw down my 
glove, sweet November, and challenge all comers to de ny 
that you are quite as beautiful as three-fourths and more 
lovable than at least two-thirds of your elder sisters. 

In the first place, be it remembered, that in towns and 
cities, especially among the professional classes, November 
is a period of reunion. It is the commencement of their 
season. Every thing is fresh; every body’s stories are new. 
Every body after the continental trip, or the Scotch grouse 
mountain, or the no less stimulating stubbles, is in good 
health, and thoroughly ready to do justice to the cosey 
dinner-parties which are now the order of the day. 

For the London bachelor, especially law students and 
literary men, if they be persons of wholesome mind, and not 
more than thirty-five , November is one of the 
very pleasantest periods of thie the year. At that time 
there is no emulation in the career of gentility. Jones 
doesn’t think it necessary to — into your rooms in the 
afternoon, with his head on one side like a sick chicken, and 
curse every thing around him . a Clumsy lisp, anathe- 
matising the theatre, confounding your favourite tavern, 
pretending that he can’t drink stout, and finding 
prevention against suicide im the Opera, where he goes 
twice in the season, and some fabulous ball, which serves 
him for conversation the whole summer. No, in this much- 
slandered month Jones is himself again, quite fresh, and 
hungry and thirsty and amusable. It is so, indeed, with 
us all. Does not the London dinner seem better, the steak 
of the Cock finer, the beef-steak pudding of the Cheese more 
savoury, the beer of both more nectarous, in November 
than in any other season of the year? O noctes canaque 
Detiim! when Jones and I, and two or three other freshly- 
returned students, agree, after a day of good work, either in 
chambers, or at hospital, or at scribbiing, to dine together 
at some rich, crumbling, cosey old Fleet-Street tavern, with 
a century and a half of traditious to give it as it were a 
conscience,—when, after a solid entertainment, eujoyed with 
the beautiful appetite olf a boy—n scius futuri —and careless 
of dyspepsia, and followed by moderate potations, inducing 


years of ag 
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a glorious mixed conversation about India and the money- 
market, Homer and Dry dk nh and Tenny Son, and the liafa- 
zines and the theatres, and Mr. Disraeli and Cardinal Wis 


an, and the aflairs of Italy, and the excellence of the 
whisky, and the nutritious qualities of the kidneys ;—when 
| after, I say, this stimulating colloquial farrago, we adjourn 
to Jones’s rooms for a dozen or so of quiet rubbers, and 
then sally out again quite famished to the Back Kitchen, 
where wild duck fit to have made Adain irnivorous | 
he left Paradise, or grilled fowl, or alluringly crisp and 
delicate fried eggs, are the fitting crown 
And then those j lly, dark, lazy miurhllvs, Wi li Such an 
nexpressible relief to every m vt 3 Wis ough Lo 
know when he is well off, and is too senmsibi sacritice the 































































































































RESIGNATION, 


— — - - - me ——$$$$—$—$ __ — 


To wake on such a morning with just that slight degree of 
fever in the system which stimulates every faculty we 
, Which imparts a divine flavour to the tea, such as 
the arrogant and exclusive worshipper of that beverage can 


possess 
never know, and which is eventually productive ofa violent 
reaction in favour of broiled ham,—-a sentiment which, if 
properly regulated, leads us gradually up to the pleasing 
necessity of opening the door and shouting to a boy to fly 
round the corner for pale ale. 
‘‘ These delights, if thou canst give, 
Month, with thee I'll freely live,” 

we say to November,—delights unknown to the man who 
is eternally bragging of his temperance, and who, horresco 
referens, comes down at eight o’clock on the coldest morn- 
ines in what he is pleased to denominate “a glow.”? Such 
intolerable obtrusiveness and egotism ought to be put down 
by the concurrent efforts of all good fellows. For my part, 
if1 am to be in a glow, let it be the product of sociable 
conviviality, instead of the selfish isolation of a cold bath. 

Then again, to all lovers of field sports, the year without 
November would be like punch without spirits,—without 
the one thing for which all the rest is preparation. In 
November the partridge has grown wary, but a good shot 
can still make a fair bag. The leaves are thinning in the 
woods, and cover shooting sets in with allits varied delights. 
The whirling blusterous rise of the pheasant, followed by 
the sharp rattle of the nearest double-barrel, and perhaps, 
to the gratified ear of the shooter, by that well-known 
“thud” with which a heavy old cock-pheasant salutes his 
mother earth; the provoking little bit of gray fur darting in 
and out among the bushes, which at last we bang at in des- 
peration, and are astonished, perhaps secretly, to see it turn 
a summerset in the air, as we look round at the keeper with 
an assumption of indifference as if we always did it; the 
exciting shriek of, “A hare forward—gone back—here she 
comes—missed her, by Jove!” and the like,—are among the 
sights and sounds which this beneficent month restores to 


us. And then, too, what man of spirit can hear the cry of 


“mark cock,” for the first time in the season, without a 
tremor of rapture, like the thought of heaven, and _ his 


mother, and his dinner, all lumped into one? By November, 





















































BY SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 





him easily; his muscles and his peptis are both in first-rate 
order; he is collected and cool under every emergency, 
and never ‘misses a fair shot.” 

To the hunting man, November comes like the renewal 
of his youth: Quum positis novus exuviis nitidusque juventa 
est. He is generally pretty sure of six weeks’ open weather 
before Christmas; aud it is at this time that the “ southerly 
wind and the cloudy sky” do most abound. The delights 
of the first run of the season surpass perhaps any which 
a bountiful Providence has awarded to man; and if a fox- 
hunter cuts his throat in November, it can only be because 
when that is over he feels there is nothing else left worth 
living for. 

All classes, too, at this season of the year are pervaded 
by a cheery gladsome feeling, which springs, whether they 
know it or not, from the near arrival of Christmas. After 
that period there is a dreary blank, at least till May. But 
in November and December we glory in the cold weather, 
—we call it seasonable. We talk cheerfully over the novel 
luxury of a fire. We are as men who feel that a certain 
joyous influence is hovering over them; that a time is 
coming in which it shall be lawful for every one to lay 
aside his cares for a while. We are full of hope. If we 
have done well during the past year, we have a pleasant 
retrospect ; if not, why the year is nearly over; it is n0 
good being miserable now; better luck next year, and s0 
forth. So that it is my honest opinion, that if we could 
arrive at any reliable statistics on the subject, we should 
find that fewer suicides, instead of more, took place in No 
vember than in any other month out of the twelve. 











LESIGNATION. 
By SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


Tue figure of Resignation which we have engraved above 


forms a portion of a monument in Worcester Cathedral, 1” 


memory of Mrs. Digby. It is a beautiful specimen of 5 
Francis Chantrey’s style,—so simple in conception, and y* 


i P . . Entre 
| so truthfully expressive, in the graceful pose of the ngurt: 
, | the joined hands, and the upturned gaze, 
too, the sportsman has got used to his work; his boots fit’ 


represents. 
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BY C. DEANE. 





Che Aational Magazine. 





(It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 








WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 


A MEMBER Of the Académie des Sciences of Paris, who is also 
an eminent chemist, has invented an apparatus which he 
thinks will enable human beings to breathe as freely at 
the bottom of the sea as on the surface of the earth. He 
proposes to form an association for collecting all the trea- 
sures now lying at the bottom of the ocean, and estimates 
at about 800,000,0001. sterling the harvest of treasure to be 
gleaned on the route between England and India only. <As 
we may now successfully dispute their ancient domain with 
‘he monsters of the deep, he proposes to destroy all those 
‘hat are hurtful or useless to man, and to drive the rest into 


, } 
Slict 


ich regions as we may deem it most convenient for them 
occupy; after which we should cover the most agreeable 
nd picturesque sites in the bed of the ocean with houses 
nd pleasure-grounds, that will offer a charming retreat from 
‘he heats of summer, and from the chill and fogs of northern 
uters. All the details of his plans are ready; and the 
uquest of the new domain, which he designates as the 
‘turd World,” is only waiting for the trifling advance by 
me enlightened and trustful friends of humanity of the 
00L. required for the construction of the Academico-Che- 
“ Respirators” in question. 
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Ramsgates, the Boulognes, Dieppes, Nices, Jerseys, and Ma- 
deiras of dry land look betimes to their laurels! 

The designation of the “Third World” thus bestowed 
on the submarine regions of which we are invited to take 
possession, is all the more appropriate that another inventor 
of that lively city is equally sanguine of having overcome 
the difficulties that have hitherto stood in the way of the 
“aerial locomotion’ which M. Pétin and other fabricators 
of air-ships, of various shapes and systems, have been trying 
to get a-going for the last halfadozen years. This new 
Icarus, being quite sure of having discovered the means of 
directing the balloon, not only proposes to establish lines of 
aerial omnibuses between the different quarters of Paris,— 
whose narrow streets are already so dangerously crowded 
with vehicles, that the Préfet refuses tu allow the existing 
omnibus company to put on to its lines the additional omni- 
buses so urgently demanded by the needs of the public and 
the interests of its shareholders,—but also demands the ne- 
cessary “authorisation” for setting up a grand system of 
air-carriages, to start from that city, as a central point, 
whence tens of thousands of adventurous travellers are to 
be transported across the cerulean fields above us, and con- 
veyed at a fabulously cheap rate to the remotest corners 
of the earth. But this is not all. The point d’appui of the 
balloon being now discovered, and the hitherto unmanage- 
able invention of the Montgolfiers having thus become the 
submissive captive of the pigmy creators it has mocked so 
long, Icarus proposes to mvor a number of balloons together 
in some nice quiet part of the heavens,—some favoured spot 
above the clouds, and out of the track of the air-currents on 
whose bosom the circumsph« ric ust mentioned 
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Let the Margates and | are to be performed,—and upon the stable basis afforded by 
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ject of a Parisian architect, who is desirous of building in 
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these firmly-auchored balloons to build up a grand Aeropa- 
thic Establishment, whither the victims of the relaxing influ- 
ences of terra firma may betake themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of the invigorating action of the upper air. The success 
of the establishment being dependent on that of the lines of 
air-carriages by which it is to be reached, the inventor, being 
unable to raise the subscription of 40001. required for the 
exploitation” of the intended “ air-way,” naturally regards 
himself as a victim to the narrow-minded jealousy of the 
various existing railway-companies, who have not sufficient 
nobility of soul to submit, for the good of the rest of man- 
kind, to the falling-off of their dividends that would neces- 
sarily result from the success of his undertakings. Should 
this unworthy hostility of earthly-minded companies be over- 
come by the invénter, and what we will take the liberty of 
calling the Second World be brought at last within the com- 
pass of our domination, we may hope for the advent of some 
stupendous and beneficent genius, whose discoveries shall 
open a way for us into the heart of the planet to whose sur- 
face our perambulations and activities have hitherto been 
restrieted, subduing to our uses and pleasures the inscrut- 
able regions beneath our feet, and adding to our other do- 
mains the Fourth World, whose igneous splendours have 
as yet been the appanage only of gnomes and salamanders. 
And what an endless vista of Universal Warming, Lighting, 
aking, and Eceolobeon Companies, of General Foreing As- 
sociations for the unlimited production of peaches, straw- 
berries, and green peas, is thus opened up to our prophetic 
vision; to say nothing of the convenience of getting all our 
iron smelted down there, out of every body’s way, and the 
inexhaustible facilities that would be brought within reach 
of rival philanthropists for keeping the whole of the human 
race henceforth in hot water! 

But though we are compelled to wait for the conquest of 
the three new “ worlds” in question, there is no reason why 
we should not at once turn our attention to making the 
most of the one that lies nearest to our hand; and accord- 
incly, an ingenious mechanic has conceived the idea of imi- 
tating, on a larger scale, the labours of the Dutch engineers 
who have been busy for the last four or five years pumping 
up the waters of Haarlem Lake. 
the wat 


He proposes to drive out 
rs of the North Sea in a similar manner, and thus 
to enrich his company and the world with a vast accession 
of territory, that may either serve to make a new kingdom, 
or be cut up into lots, and sold retail to private purchasers. 
His plans are all carefully and elaborately made out, his 
machinery is nicely delineated in pen-and-ink drawings, and 
his engineers are ready to take the field at a moment’s no- 
tice: nothing is wanting to the happy termination of his 
plans but the subscription of 10,000,0001. required for their 
inauguration, and which, unfortunately, he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in raising. 

After schemes so grandiose as the foregoing, we can 
hardly bring down our attention to the less ambitious pro- 


the Champs Elysées a theatre capable of seating one hun- 
dred thousand «a concourse which, the price of 
entrance being fixed at twenty-five centimes (twopence-half- 


spectators ; 





enny), would give a nightly receipt of twenty-five thousand 
francs. ‘The performances on this vast stage would consist 
of ballets and pantomimes on a gigantic scale, whose various 
incidents spectators in the remotest tiers would be enabled | 
to follow by means of telescopes attached to each seat; and 
the orchestra would be composed of steam-organs, trumpets, 
horns, and bassoons, all worked by machinery, with the | 
firing of musketry for the violoncellos, and discharges of | 
mnon for the ible bass. Unf rtunately for the architect 
nud the public, the prospective shareholders, notwithstand- | 
ing the seductive estimates of the r pts, have hitherto 
da deaf ear to the song of the arehtectural svren: | 
and the Industrial Palace of 1857 is destined apparently to 
remain for some time to me without a rival within the | 
leafy | ts of the Elvsian promenad 


| that Shamil is feared and detested. 


THE READING-LESSON. 
By C. DEANE. 


A very pretty little picture of a very pretty little subjec; 
told with much simplicity and naturalness, and so genuiy,. 
and true in itself, that it would indeed be difficult to g.4 
fault with it. 

Without the slightest affectation of any thing but plajy, 
love of homely nature, and knowledge of home ways jn th) 
country, the artist here brings before us a real English 
country scene, such as any one may witness if he have tho 
luck to be strolling in an out-of-the-way part of the kine. 
dom, following his own good will,—a privilege sweetes: (; 
all. Let him turn out of the dusty road, take a narrow ayJ 
devious foot-track amongst the fields and shaws, dive int, 
the hollows and cross the little hills, skirt the plantations. 
whence the whirring pheasant rises, and then—inaybe no: 
far from a scrubby piece of moorland, away from any other 
habitation—he may see an old thatched cottage, whence the 
curling blue smoke drives low under the trees. Hayine 
brought our traveller there, let him, we say, enter this. 
which is the keeper’s cottage. 

A keeper’s cottage is mostly far enough away from those 
of other men of his class; not alone because his avocaticy, 
alls him to be near places where the game-preserving land. 
lord allows no buildings, but because (a cause as well as 4 
result) he himself is seldom a popular character in lovalitics 
where, somehow, the inhabitants cannot be persuaded vy 
convinced that it is iniquity to kill a wild aiid iischieye 
animal, particularly if its flesh be sweet, as, say that of « 
hare or pheasant. 

A lonely cottage, and a lonely child,—for we, having 
made up our minds that this is the keeper’s daughter, sev 
also that she sits without companions; her schoolmates, as 
she came at least a mile over the fields, with that long, lon 
lesson to learn, to con over and to bewilder herself abou, 
having dropped off one by one. The poor, little, empty co: 
tage greeted her ;—father was away with the dogs in sume 


damp wood, watching the squirrels and the rabbits, maybe 





just thinking of his dead wife and this young child ;—so she, 


having lit the little fire under the pot, and “tidied” the 
place, sat down and patiently commenced “The Readi: 
Lesson” for the morrow. L. L. 





SEVEN MONTHS IN SHAMIL’S SERAGLIO. 


Ir a prophet has no honour in his own country, he fre- 
quently gets a great deal too much abroad; and it is 
astonishing what profound respect certain combinations o! 
the prophet, the warrior, and the savage have enjoyed | 
every part of the world but that with which they ha: 
happened to be engaged in deadly warfare. The North 
American chiefs, never very popular in North America, 
have been much admired in other quarters of the glo! 
During Louis Philippe’s reign, Abd-el-Kader, whose qualities 
the French were quite unable to appreciate, was hight! 
esteemed by the rest of Europe. Shamil, who in Russia }s 
known only as an unscrupulous leader of marauding exp 


ditions, is venerated as a hero in England and France, where, 
we may add, he is not known at all. | 
But it is not in Russia Proper so much as in G rela 
Russia contributes t! 
army whose duty it is to repel the mountain-chief’s | 
sions; but the land that is devastated, the houses that 
burnt, and the families that are carried into captivity, belong 
to Georgia. Accordingly, when the last king, on his death- 
bed, left his crown to the Emperor Paul, he depriv' Lt 


| little Georgian princes of a certain amount of presug 


he secured comparative peace for his Christian su 


who from time immemorial had suffered from the attacks 
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of their infidel neighbours the Turks, the Persians, 4% 
above all, the mountaineers of the Caucasus. 
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q “yee the union of the Church and State of Georgia with | of horses’ hoofs could be heard from the other side of the 
: i Russia,—that is to say, since the year 1800,—the | Alazan. 


‘cory beyond the Caucasus has been constantly protected 
. Russian army, assisted by the native militia. Kakhetia, 
vince in the east of Georgia, and adjoining the moun- 
is defended by a line of detached forts a hundred miles 
lneth; but a cordon of such an extent is of course pro- 
nately weak, and parties of Lesghians and Chechnians 
sionally succeed in passing the outposts. 
In one of these incursions, executed during the late war 
lor the immediate superintendence of Shamil himself, two 
lan princesses, with all their children and servants, 
-arvied off; and on their return to Russia, eight months 
ir capture, they communicated their adventures to 
litor of the AKavkas, or Caucasus (a journal published 
liilis), who soon afterwards presented them to the public 
a very interesting series of articles. 
From these articles it appears that at the time of the 
ssecessful descent being effected, Prince Chavchavadzey, at 
‘sad of the Georgian militia, was engaged in repelling 
ick of the main body of Shamil’s army. The prince’s 
estate of Tsenondahl is separated from the mountains by the 
» Alazan, beyond which the marauders from the Caucasus 
{not ventured since the year 1800. The balcony of the 
1 commands a beautiful view of the valley of the Ala- 
ith its rich gardens, and beyond it the snow-capped 
of the Caucasian range, rising one above the other in 
i series of steps towards heaven. The Princess Chaveha- 
valzeyv only arrived at her estate about a fortnight before 
Lesghians made their incursion. She had invited her 
ssier, the Princess Orbeliani, whose husband had lately 
fallen in an encounter with the mountaineers, to pass tlie 
sunmer with her at Tsenondahl, who brought her only 
| with her, a little boy six months old, and her niece, 
incess Nina Baratoff, a beautiful girl of 
fhe other inmates of the chateau were the Princess Chav- 
avalzey’s children, the eldest of whom was only six years 
| and about a dozen servants. 
Tsenondahl is situated on the right bank of the Alazan ; 
i the inhabitants had so long been accustomed to look 
itas the natural and impassable limit of all marauding 
ious, that, although the houses on the left bank had 
it flames, the princesses did not consider their 
‘in the chateau a dangerous one. At length, how- 
the neighbours began to take flight, and the Prin- 
vchavadzey was herself prevailed upon to commn- 
J teowith her husband. It afterwards appeared that the 
ul sent several letters to his family, and that he 
i them to leave T'senondahl without delay. All 
engers, however, had been captured and killed by 


ntaineers. 
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evening, having received no reply, the sisters sent 
uf, the district-town, for post-horses, and were informed 
could not have them before the morning. The 
‘t of this delay did not disturb them in the least, as 
ul the greatest confidence in the proximity of a wood, 
ippeared easy enough to obtain refuge at the very 
after dusk a man, whose clothes were wet through, 
he chateau and asked for hospitality. He stated 


and that he had been obliged to 
‘s the Alazan to escape the Lesghians. ‘The prin- 
ted him, and told the servants to supply him with 


at the 
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ras a merchant, 
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beneath his caftan, cautioned them not.to lose 
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same time, observing that he had arms | 


The princess retired to rest after all the others, but, dis- 
turbed by dismal presentimenuts, was a long time falling 
asleep. She had previously visited her three watchmen, 
and had found each at his appointed post; so that, knowing 
the mountaineers usually made their attacks during the 
night, she felt at her ease when morning approached. But 
at daybreak the report ofa pistol rang through the court- 
vard. This was the signal of the pretended merchant, who, 
in spite of the princess’s directions, had not been disarmed, 
and probably announced to the mountaineers that Tsenon- 
dahl was unprotected, and that they could attack it with 
impunity. The report of the pistol awakened the entire 
household, with the exception of the princess. Fatigued by 
her vigil and her excitement, she was still sleeping; and the 
servants, in their confusion, seem for some time to have lost 
sight of the necessity of waking her, although it was now 
tolerably certain that the marauders were approaching. Both 
the pretended merchant and the men who had been set to 
watch had disappeared. 

Soon after seven o’clock, Dr. Gorlitchenko (surgeon of the 
district, and the princess’s private physician) arrived from 
Telaff with the promised post-horses, which were instantly 
harnessed to the travelling carriage, and the servants pro- 
ceeded to pack the bags with jewellery, money, plate, and 
other valuables. It was now eight o’clock, when suddenly an 
old retired captain, who lived at ‘Tsenondahl, was heard to 
exclaim, Modian! (“'They come !’’), an announcement which 
threw the party into consternation. Tle men who had ar- 
rived with the horses took to their heels. Dr. Gorlitchenko 
met the marauders at the door of the house, cheeked them 
for a moment by firing his pistols among them, and then 
profited by the confusion to escape. 

The princesses, in the meanwhile, with the whole of the 
family, proceeded up-stairs to the belvedere. 
they had reached the top of the house, a peasant made his 
appearance with a saw, and proposed to saw down the stair- 
case, declaring that he would protect the princesses until 
the last; but the Princess Chavchavadzey, fearing that the 
mountaineers, if they found the staircase destroyed, would 
set the house on fire, desired him to desist from his inten- 
tion, which he had already begun to execute. Remembering, 
moreover, that one man could do nothing against the num- 
bers who were about to invade the house, she desired him to 
seek safety without delay. The women and children were 
now alone on the belvedere, to which, after a while, the 
mountaineers ascended, and the door was burst open. The 
whole party was instantly seized upon, and the mountain- 
eers rushed, each with his captive, towards the staircase, 
which, weakened by the peasant’s saw, gave way beneath 
them as they crowded down it with their prisoners ; and 
mountaineers, women, and children, were mingled in a heap 
on the floor beneath. . 

As soon as they had recovered from the fall, the ma 
rauders made them descend the next staircase in a different 
manner. ‘This time they neither pulled nor carried, but 
rolled them down. Having reached the next floor compa- 
ratively without injury, the princesses heard the word 
Khancha* uttered several times by the mountaineers. Im 
mediately afterwards their long shashkas were tl ashing 
above the head of the Princess Chaychavadzey, whom they 
recognised as the head of the house; and after being made 
the object of a severe contest between the different mem- 
bers of the band, 
the man who had seized her in the 
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to keep up with the horsemen who had charge of her. In 
passing a narrow river, she was on the point of being car- 
ried away by the current, when one of the mountaineers 
raised her on to his saddle, and placed the infant before 
him. 

Soon afterwards the party were surprised by a Russian 
ambuscade, and had to make their escape at full gallop. The 
princess's child was thrown from the horse, and, in spite of 
the mother’s entreaties, the mountaineer could not be pre- 
vailed upon to stop. The lifeless body was picked up on 
the following morning by one of the Georgian militiamen ; 
but it was not until long afterwards that the mother ascer- 
tained the fate of her little Lydia. 

The difficulty and danger of this ambush warfare were 
illustrated at the same time by the tragic end of one of the 
princess's attendants. The unfortunate woman was on horse- 
back, surrounded by a party of Lesghians, who finding them- 
selves hotly pressed by the Russians, murdered their pri- 
soner rather than abandon her. This is the invariable cus- 
tom with Shamil’s followers, who accordingly, when they 
have captives in their possession, are never pursued in the 
open plain. The only chance the Russians and Georgians 
have of rescuing their compatriots is by surprising the 
mountaineers so effectually that they have not a moment 
to bestow on any thing bey ond their own safety. 

The journey through the mountains was of the most 
painful nature, and the prisoners were conducted by such 
a circuitous route, that nearly a month elapsed before they 
reached the head-quarters of the Caucasian chief. 

At length, weak and exhausted, they arrived at Dargi- 
Vedenno,—Shamil’s celebrated aoul. Close to the gates the 
prisoners met a number of horsemen bearing lances adorned 
with small flags, in front of whom rode a boy of fourteen; 
this was Shamil’s youngest son by a wife who had died 
some months previously. His name was Machmat-Shabi; 
and, in spite of the rain which fell in torrents, the princess 
could not refrain from admiring his wonderful beauty. They 
then rode straight into the aoul, and were put into a barn, 
where they were joined by the rest of the Tsenondahl party, 
and were soon afterwards invited to proceed to Shamil’s 
house. In the outer courtyard a large crowd had assembled, 
and in one of the balconies stood a solitary figure of lofty 
stature dressed entirely in white. This was Shamil him- 
self. 

‘The princesses then entered the inner court, or seraglio,* 
where they were assisted by some of the women to dismount, 
and were then conducted to the dismal apartment in which 
they were destined to remain confined during the next seven 
months. They were instantly surrounded by all the inmates 
of the seraglio, among whom the captives could not help no- 
ticing a girl of thirteen, of fair complexion, with a face of 
much expression, and eyes half closed. This was Napicette, 
Shamil’s daughter; and if the princesses had seen Shamil 
distinctly, they would have had no trouble in recognising 
her at once, if only by those hazel half-closed eves, which 
form the distinguishing feature in the physiognomy of the 
mountain-chief. After some time, two of Shamil’s wives en- 
tered the room, dressed in long white chemises over white 
trousers. One of them—a short, thin, pock-marked woman, 
with a crooked aquiline nose, hazel eyes, and a sly malicious 
smile upon her thin lips—was named Zaidette, and appeared 
to be not more than twenty-four years of age. She was cer- 
tainly not handsome ; 
at the 
was easy to recognise in her the native of the 
She was, in fact, of Tartar origin ; 
tutor, Djemmal Eddin, a man who exercised enormous in- 
fluence over the Caucasian chief and all his people. The 
other, named Shooanette, was an Armenian, born in Mosdok, 


Caucasus. 











but she was full of expression, and | 
ge | 
same time so graceful in all her movements, that it 





her father being Shamil’s | 


and already favourably known to the captives by the stories | 


of her kindness which they had heard on the roa ad. She was 

* It must be remembered, that the seraglio is a very different thing 
from the harem. The seraglio, or inner court, is merely that part of the 
Mussulman’s house in which the family reside. 
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rather more than thirty years of age, tall, stout, decidedly 
pretty, with a very fair fresh complexion, and a simple but 
exceedingly kind expression of countenance. From the 
first moment the princesses felt disposed to place confidence 
in her. 

Among the number of persons who were examining then, 
with so much curiosity, the princesses noticed one young 
woman of elegant appearance, and apparently about seve. 
teen. She was dressed in a figured cotton tunic, a dark blue 
chemise, and wide red trousers ; while in place of a veil she 
wore a large black silk handkerchief. Her face was bri]. 
liantly fair, and her nose small, thin, and somewhat retrouss¢. 
Her mouth was rather large, but her teeth were dazzlingly 
white, and her gums of the brightest rose-colour. All this 
formed a very attractive ensemble, which was, moreover, 
lighted up by a pair of fine, large, gray eyes, expressive of 
gaiety, amiability, and warm-heartedness. This was Ami- 
nette, a native of Kistee, Shamil’s third wife. 

The different impressions produced upon the princesses 
by the characteristic physiognomies of Shamil’s three wives 
were confirmed by all the incidents which occurred during 
their seven months’ residence in the seraglio. Upon tse 
good and bad points in their dispositions, the entire happi- 
ness of the captives during this period may be said to have 
depended. For all their pleasures, and in an equal degree for 
all their annoyances, they were indebted to one or the other 
of those ladies. 

In a little while, the two eldest of the wives went out, 
and returned with various refreshments, such as tea, honey, 
cheese, white bread, and, to the great astonishment of the 
captives, delicious sweetmeats, which can only be procured 
at one place in the Caucasus, namely, the shop of Tollet, the 
French confectioner at Tiflis. 

The captives now began to prepare for their night's rest; 
but before lying down they made an examination of the 
room. Measuring 1 it with one of their shoes, they found that 
it was twenty-six (shoes) long and twelve broad. A large 
portion of the apartment was occupied by a fireplace ; and 
the outer air was only admitted through a door and one soli- 
tary window, somewhat less than a quarter of a yard square. 
‘There was no furniture, but the floor was covered with 
white felt and pieces of carpet of native manufacture. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, breakfast was 
brought in. It consisted of cheese made from sheep's milk, 
butter, onions, boiled mutton, and white bread, the upper 
crust of which was covered with a thick layer of grease. 
This, it appeared, was the custom in the Caucasus; but it was 
a custom to which the prisoners were unable to habituate 
themselves, and throughout their captivity they had to cut 
off the upper crust, soak the remainder of the loaf in water, 
and then dry it, and hang it up until the greasy smell had 
to some extent evaporated. 

™n the evening, Hajio, the steward, announced to the 
princesses that Shamil was about to pay them a visit, 1 
order to have some important conversation with them. Soon 
afterwards, the illustrious mountainee r appeared, but did not 
cross the threshold of their room, remaining throughout his 
visit in the balcony, close to the open door, where he was 
provided with a wooden stool to sit upon. By his side, aud 
also outside the door, stood the steward and Indris, the 
Russian interpreter. 

The captives remained in the room, and the conversath® 
took place through the door by means of the interprete?. 

Shamil began by inquiring after their health. oe 

“We are tired from our journey, but otherwise quit 
well, thank Heaven,” replied the captives. 

“y am astonished myself at your having all arriv’ , 

safety; and I can see in this a promise that God wil Il now 
grant me the wish I have so long cherished,—that o! ' 
deeming my son, who is with the Russians. J have col 
to assure you that you need feel no alarm about rem: a 
and you W! 
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ty write or receive letters without my knowledge. If you 

attempt to carry on any secret correspondence with your 

relations, ov if they offend in a similar manner on their side, 

then I will spare neither yourselves nor your children. I] 

will kill you all as I killed ten Russian officers who were 

prisoners here, and received a letter baked in a loaf. Their 

‘ngenuity was discovered, and I ordered them to have their 

heads cut off.” 

During the negotiations for the princess’s liberation, the 
yiountaineers, in spite of the simplicity of their mode of life, 
showed that avarice was a vice to which they were far from 
being strangers. They demanded a ransom of five million 
roubles, Shamil at the same time stipulating that his son, of 
whom he had spoken to the princesses, and who had been 
living in Russia for nearly sixteen years, should be restored 
tohim. This son, Djemmal-Eddin by name, had been given 
to the Russians as a hostage when he was only seven years 
old. The Emperor Nicholas had placed him in one of the 
military academies of St. Petersburg, and had afterwards 
presented him with a commission in the Imperial Guard. 
At the period of the princesses’ captivity, Djemmal-Eddin 
was with his regiment at Warsaw. He had forgotten the 
Tartar language, spoke Russian with the facility of a native, 
aud was conversant with French and German. He had 
passed all his examinations with great success, and was 
about to enter the special academy for young officers anxious 
to serve on the staff. 

Prince Chavehavadzey, as soon as he found that there 
was no possibility of rescuing his family, had written to 
offer Shamil a ransom of forty thousand roubles (nearly 
seven thousand pounds), which sum, after a good deal of 
bargaining and manceuvring, was ultimately accepted. Of 
course the prince could have no authority over Shamil’s son. 
He, however, communicated Shamil’s demand to the Em- 
peror Nicholas, who desired Djemmal-Eddin to chovuse for 
himself—to remain with his regiment, or to return to the 
mountains. The young man, on being informed of his fa- 
ther’s wish, determined to comply with it, although during 
lis sixteen years’ absence he had become a stranger to all 
his family, as well as to all the customs of his country ; 
while, on the other hand, he had acquired the respect and 
regard of every one who knew him in Russia. “ He is an 
agreeable, unaffected, young man,”’ writes one of his brother- 
officers, “ rather good-looking, and possessing both wit and 
intelligence. As to the future which awaits him, he does 
not attempt to deceive himself by any romantic fancies ; but 
knowing his duty, and having enough strength to perform 

, goes boldly forward to meet his fate without knowing 
what it may have in store for him.” 

The princesses were liberated eight months after the in- 
vasion of the chateau of Tsenondahl. The exchange took 
place on the banks of a river which divided the moun- 
‘aineers, who were present in large numbers, from the Rus- 
sian regiments under Prince Chavchavadzey. ‘The meeting 
vetween the prince and his family was inexpressibly sad; 
aud it was with a heavy heart that Djemmal-Eddin took 
‘ave for ever of the friends of his youth. Before crossing 
‘te Russian frontier, he voluntarily took the oath of allegi- 
uce to the Emperor Alexander, who had just ascended the 
“iroue; and on accepting a sword from one of the officers 
“iO accompanied him to his father’s camp, he exclaimed 
‘iat he would never use it either against the Russians or 
‘galust his own people. 

_ From recent information, it appears that Djemmal-Eddin 
‘Ss already made a tour of observation through the whole 
(his father’s territory. ‘The Russian author of the interest- 
“3 Series of articles on which the present paper is founded 

“es, that the young man has taken upon himself (with 

assistance and guidance of the chiefs) the superinten- 

f all administrative and judicial proceedings. In 

‘ Write to his friends in Russia, he only does so upon the 
“Jerstanding that no mention is made of the affairs of his 

‘Atler's government. H. S. E. 





“ary affairs he takes no part; and although he is allowed | 
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A STORY OF A FOG. 


As the evenings became long and the country dull, my 
friend Thompson yielded to the entreaties of his wife and 
daughters that they should give an evening-party; and once 
enlisted in the undertaking, he determined that it should be 
done well, for, in pleasure as in business, he liked to do the 
right thing; he therefore willingly undertook the execution 
of a number of commissions in town from a copious list 
furnished by Mrs. T. ‘Thompson is a London merchant, 
head of the great indigo house of Thompson, Son, and Co., 
of Blue Lane, and too sensible a man to live in the smoke 
and dirt of the great city; his neat and well-appointed villa, 
about twelve miles down the North-Western line, and within 
a Short drive of a convenient station, is the very beaw ideal 
of what the residence of a well-to-do City gentleman ought 
to be. 

On leaving home in the morning of the day of the party, 
Thompson of course received strict injunctions from his 
wife, backed by the rest of the female portion of his fa- 
mily, to be sure to come home early, which he readily pro- 
mised to do, if possible; and after making some remarks 
about the claims of business, laughingly bade them not 
forget the standing direction to despatch the vehicle (he 
would not allow either himself or his wife or daughters to 
call his handsome equipage “the carriage’’) by the turnpike- 
road to meet him, if by any chance he should not return by 
the last train. He fully intended, however, to be home an 
hour or two earlier than usual, so as to take down with him 
the ices, game, extra wines, and other requisites for a first- 
rate “sit-down” supper, and to be able to decant the wine 
himself, and generally assist Mrs. 'T. in the final arrange- 
ments before his guests should arrive. But it so happened, 
that on reachitig the City, Mr. Thompson found an unusual 
mass of things demanding his attention. He soon gave up 
all idea of getting away early, but managed to execute his 
commissions, which he sent off by the train he had hoped to 
go by. 

But even the hour of what he called his own train passed 
before he could get through the unexpected pressure of busi- 
ness, and there was nothing for it but to wait for the last, 
—the last, that is, that stopped at his station,—which left 
London at nine o’clock. This was annoying, and the wait- 
ing would have been irksome but that he occupied himself 
in fetching up some arrears of correspondence, and in other 
business matters ; and finally, sending for a Hansom cab, he 
started in capital time for Euston Square, not so much vexed 
at his detention as those who are not “business-men” might 
imagine. 

The day had been dark and snowy, and with the night 
came a sharp frost and fog, which latter got thicker and 
thicker as they drove up Holborn. At length, just as they 
entered one of the squares, the “ London peculiar’ became so 
dense that it was diflicult for the driver to take his bearings 
even by the aid of the lamps, which had dwindled into mere 
specks of light, visible occasionally here and there. The Jehu 
of the high-wheeled cab was reduced to a walk, and even at 
that cautious pace made some very unfortunate speculations 
as tu his course, now grating against the railings of the en- 
closure in the centre of the square, and now getting on the 
foot-pavement. 

“ Push on, cabby,” said Thompson cvaxingly, during one 
of the numerous stoppages that occurred. 

“ Easy said, sir,” replied cabby ; “but while my wheel 
is locked in these here railings, I don’t see where I can push 
to, unless it’s down the hairy.” 

Just then the fog cleared off a little, and exhibited to 
both fare and driver the curious fact that they had been 
going back, the horse’s head being turned towards Holborn. 
The true state of affairs, however, being thus ascertained, 
cabby wheeled about, and was going along at a spanking 
pace to make up for lost time, when another dense mass of 
fog loomed over, and all was again in total obscurity. This 
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advance beyond a walk was impossible. 

“Pray push on, cabby,” said Thompson, again popping 
out his head, “ or we shall be too late for the train, after all; 
push on, and I'll see if T ean’t find an extra half-crown for 
you 

Thompson had a strong conviction that half-crowns, in 
number suited to the occasion, could do any thing; and 

cabby, by his increased efforts, proved the i: ifluence of the 
wean: Be But it would not do; the old difficulties recurred, 
and finally, while Thompson, getting desperate, was alter- 
nately persuading, threatening, and hinting at even addi- 
tional half-crowns, St. Pancras clock struck nine. 

It was all over; “ys last train was starting. What would 
Mrs. Thompson sa¥? what would his visitors think? and 
what was to be done ? But Thompson was never long in a 
dilemma; he was a man of business; he was not an indi- 
vidual to be beaten by a fog; and so, relying that his “ ve- 
hicle”’ would come to meet him, when it was found that he 
did not arrive by the nine-o’clock train, he agreed with 
cabby to drive him towards Harrow-on-the-Hill as fast as he 
could. Between the cab and the “vehicle,” the distance 
might be managed, he reckoned, in about an hour and 
quarter, or say an hour and twenty minutes (business-men, 
especially those who travel by railways, always calculate 
to a nicety), so that he would still get home before supper r 
and the bargain for two shillings a mile, and a glass of 

brandy-and-water by way of an extra fillip, was at once 
concluded. 

The Harrow Road was reached in less time than could 
have been hoped; and Thompson now suggested to cabby 
the probability of even a second glass of brandy-and-water, 
ifthat pace were kept up. But as they came upon the open 
country road, it was so extremely slippery that such a pace 
was dangerous; and at the foot of the hill at Kensal Green 
they were once more reduced to a walk. Up that steep bit 
of road, glazed with a layer of frozen snow, there was no 
hold for the horse’s feet; and the fog, driven by a keen east 
wind, was rapidly enveloping the north-western suburbs, 
aud even the country beyond, where, mingling with a thick 
white mist, caused by the sudde n frost in a moist atmo- 
sphere, it became even more dense than it was in London. 
This greatly increased the difficulty of getting up the hill ; 
and the horse at last, after slipping, straining, and plunging, 
lost his footing, and fell. 

“Whip him up,” cried Thompson, who, though not a 
cruel man, looked upon the matter from a purely business 


was most provoking, for time was getting on; vet to 


point of view, in which the fall appeared a kind of breach of 


contract that ought to be dealt with in a summary manner. 
Without deigning a reply, cabby jumped down, and _pro- 
ceeded to loosen by a hole or two some of the harness, to 
lift the shafts a little, so as to take the weight from the 
shoulder, and in other ways to assist the fallen horse. But 
nothing would avail; there was no hold for his feet on that 
sloping sheet ofice; after each effort the struggling animal 
fell again, and at last gave up the attempt and lay perfectly 
still. 
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question, meant to do?” 
‘There’s only one frye. as'll ever get that hoss up again 
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“Why, 
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“Well, it’s not exactly the night to le nd a horse a great- 
coat, sai q Thompson. ‘ But what is it for?” 
“Why, vou see, if I could of that sort 
under his fore-feet he'd get «a hold, don’t you see—he’d get 
a hold, and be a twinkling.” 
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r, whom he could not see in the fog, put the searching 





| perceived the glimmer of a light. 


j the cab, he should at all events soon meet 


Now Thomps n’s great-coat was a rood oie but th 
affair with him was merely a matter of business. Was tho | 


re sult worth the damag ec likely to be do ne? w as the pit 
question he put to himself. By ya rapid process of mer 
arithmetic he assessed the probable injury, estimated the 
advantage to be derived per contra, and with his usual! 
business-like celerity decided that it was. In another minus 
cabby was spreading Thompson’s great-coat under the fee: 
his prostrate steed, and both together were holding It 
tightly down to the ground like a bedside carpet. | 
With this luxurious assistance, which ti the fore-fee: | 
a secure bearing, a plunge a ind a struggle brought the poor 
beast on his legs again; but he was so irritate d by his pre. 
vious failures, and so startle od by his sudden success, that 
before cabby could seize the reins he was off, sliding 
scrambling over the slippery road like an awkward Jad e yp 
tending with his first pair of skates, but yet at a speed that 
soon lett both driver and fare far behind. Cabby darted 
after his horse; and in an instant nothing could be heard or 
seen of cab or driver but a dull rumble of wheels and a 
voice, as if wrapt up in a blanket, shouting, ‘* Wo-ho, wo-ho !" 
which grew fainter and fainter every moment. 
Thompson’s first impulse was to follow at once, as fas’ 
as the fog and his thirteen stone of solid flesh would allow; | 
but he could not, in the darkness, lay his hand upon his | 
great-coat. He had started back to some little distance 
when the horse struggled up and plunged forward, and |) ! 
could not, for the life of him, find the place again; nothing 
but the cold frozen snow met and benumbed his fingers. 
Quick decision of purpose was becoming necessary ; if h § 
pursued his seemingly hopeless hunt after the coat, it was 


and 


clear that he could never overtake the cab. His decision \ 
was instantly made; it would not pay to continue the search, 
and buttoning up his body-coat, he started in pursuit at a a 
goud round pace, but puffing and blowing as though h 


had not “trained” 
nature. 

He could still hear faintly the rumbling ofthe wheels and 

cabby’s useless “ Wo-ho, wo-ho!”’ and if he had not walked 
into the hedge so often, and not found such difficulty in ex- 

tricating himself from the thorns and brambles, he must soon t 
have overtaken the object of his pursuit. But one provok- 
ing impediment or other always prevented his consummating 
his hopes just as he deemed himself upon the point of doing 
so. Yet on and on he went; and on and on again, after 
conquering each fresh obstacle. It seemed to him that he 
had thus struggled along for miles in the thick darkness, 
with the Will-o’-the-wisp “ Wo-ho, wo-ho!” only 
of him. 

In vain he shouted; he could hear no answer siasel 
distant ‘ Wo- ho, wo-ho!” He got irritate d, and, as a natural 
consequence, was (exactly in the ratio of his increasing in 
taticn) just so much the oftener in the hedge or the dit 
and each time just so much the longer getting out agai. 
He actually began to disbelieve in many of his most str ngly- 
rooted convictions connected with half-crowns and oth 
matters, and his good solid common sense was beginning | 
waver and wander. Could it be reall v himself,—T! 
the eminent indigo Past of Blue Lane,—who was thus 
allowing himself to be lured after a strange dull sound 
“ Wo-ho, wo-ho!” in a thick fog, for miles and miles long 
dark slippery road, till he was ready to drop with fatgut 
He was beginning to doubt his own identity, and might 
have decided against it, but that just then he thoug! 

He was not mistal 


#]}yr 7 
iV ii 
’ 
; 


sufficiently for a pedestrian feat of that 


rjust ahead 


ympsol 


ind immediately scrambled towards it, but eviden 
the proper road, as he passed through 
a steep bank, breaking his way through some en ng 
palings. At last he arrived at a lighted candle, ap} 

held close to a woman’s face, in which he re 
tinctly the features of the Kenton 
at the road-side, not more than five miles from his | 
That ind whatever becan 


hisown * ve: 


+7 
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Rut that hope was speedily dispelled ; 


for Mrs. 





Parcels in- 


srmed him that his coachman had been there about two 


i 


dangerous to go on, and so, 


iours before, and as the fog was so thick, he thought it 
feeling sure that his master 


would not attempt to come through it, he had turned back 


waln. 


And the eab ? 


Mrs. Parcels had heard something rumble by about ten 
minutes before, and heard somebody crying, ‘‘ Wo-ho!” but 


had seen nothing. 


This was rather depressing, but Thomson had identified 


himself again; the conversation with 


Mrs. Parcels had: 


hrought his wandering imagination back from the dreams 
of that sea of fog which had seemed peopled with hoarse- 


yoiced syrens singing “ Wo-ho, wo-ho!” to lure 
destruction. 
an mpson of Blue Court: 


him on to 


He felt again that he was Thompson,—the 
and being guided by Mrs. Parcels 


the road, by way of the g garden-gate instead of through 
i ‘fearful gap he had just made in the old palings, he 


sume (l the chase. 


He had got his second wind, and was 


ng up to his work ; so away he went at a pace worthy 


“Barclay match,”—for he had no end of pluck,— 
raining upon cabby. 


aft a long run, he was evidently g 
nig OW "o-ho, wo-ho !”” more distinctly, 
te the rumbling of wheels once more. 


and, 


He 


and couk 1 even 


At that moment, however, a dull grating sound yen 


suddenly to extinguish the rumbling; 


pert 


and then all w 


perfectly still, and he experienced the oppressive salecetlan 
sensation produced by total darkness undisturbed by the 


htest sound. 


He stepped more slowly and cautiously, 


|, in spite of himself and his strong common-sense, felt 


vague and ridiculous fears creeping over him. 


A sound as 


of breathing seemed close to him, though unseen, and in 
another instant something like an arm flung itself across 


lhompson’s throat. 
“Garotte, garotte!’ cried the 
isiness, for a moment taken off his guard. 
“What, sir!” 
“ What, cabman !” 
Well, I’m glad you’ve 
) get frightened like.’’ 
‘And where’s your cab ?” 
“O it’s all right now; 
the ice and mud; 
“Which ditch ?” 
‘Ah, that’s what I want to come at. 


’ 


come up, sir 


I heard it grind in.” 


99? 


“Ww hich side 7s this side ? 


* All right, all right, sir! here you are,— 
Not quite,’ 





strong-minded man of 


[ was beginning 
it’s in the ditch, one wheel locked 


I’ve been groping 
out on t’other side, and now I’m going to try this.” 
asked Thompson, and as he 
e he heard by the breathing that cabby was moving off. 
[ endeavoured to catch hold of him, but he was gone, and 
there was a silence and stillness for some seconds, when the 
Voice of cabby was again heard calling ont triumphantly, 
—all right !” 
’ cried Thompson, struggling to get out of 


tae ditch into which he had walked in his hasty endeavour 


low up the track of cabby,---“not quite,” he said. 


‘are you ?”’ 
‘Here, sir.”’ 


‘Where’s that 3” 
; Here.”? 
> | . 


‘I can’t tell where ‘ here’ is.’ 


1 of the wheels.” 
inter, 

“"t out of the ditch; so, like 
‘ie opposite direction immediately ; 
+h, 


ess slippery, he began to run again, 





midst 


ist of all drawbacks 


“But 


Well, sir, I'll drive towards you, and you follow the 


But as Thompson advanced acrordingly, he thought the 
ud of the wheels, and cabby’s voice too, grew fainter 
He must have walked the wrong way after he 
a skilful tactician, he turned 
and feeling that he 
crisp frozen turf by the side of the road, where 
rejoicing that 
lot encumbered with his great-coat, and quite proud, 
, of the powers of natural loco- 


hich the stimulus of passing events had shown him 


so unexpectedly master of. 
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He was making way famously in recovery of lost gronnd, 
when suddenly what seemed a hillock rose into the air he- 
neath his feet, carrying him up with it, and projecting him 
through the fog to a considerable distance. As he again 
reached the earth »—giddy, bewildered, and stunned,—he had 
an indistinct idea of hearing a dull rushing sound, as he 
afterwards said, in his forcible way, like a charge of cavalry ; 
and then his senses and consciousness abandoned him alto- 
gether, and the great Thompson lay senseless and sprawl- 
ing on the snow-covered turf, where he remained for a term 
of which, though not very long, he never knew the exact 
duration. 

The explanation of the mystery is very simple. He had 
trodden upon an old cart-horse that had been turned out to 
pick a little of the long winter grass at the road-side during 
the day, and to find a bed under shelter of the hedge a: 
night. ‘The poor creature, in its fright at being jumped 
upon during its peaceful slumbers, had suddenly sprang 
to its feet, and so projected Thompson into the air as de- 
scribed. 


When he recovered from the shock, he found himself 


sound in wind and limb, but somewhat bewildered and con- 
fused ; and was much annoyed to feel such sensations, for 
he had the greatest antipathy to any thing like confusion. 
He spent some time in trying to decide which way he 


should go; for though it seemed to him that the fog was less 
dense, it was still too thick for him to discover any land- 


marks for his guidance. Every thing was perfectly still ; 10 
sound of any kind broke the intense silence. At last, shi- 


vering with cold, he started off rather from the necessity of 


exercise to clear his brain and circulate his blood than from 
any very definite choice of direction. After walking some 
time, he gradually recovered his self-possession, as warmth 
crept over his numbed limbs; and his persistent efforts were 
rewarded by the appearance of a light dimly glimmerin; 

through’ the fog, which he at once hailed as that of his ‘eh 

bour of refuge,—the lamp of his cab. Pushing on with a 
proud sense of eventual conquest over almost unheard-ot 
difficulties, he soon reached—not the cab, but the cottage 
of the Kenton carrier, from the window of which twinkled 
the light he had seen. 

This was a terrible blow; but, as I have said, Thompson 
was pluck to the backbone; there was no shirking in him. 
The fog was evidently beginning to clear, the hedges on 

each side had become sufficiently visible to enable him to 
steer his course safely along the middle of the road, and he 
at once, still undaunted, proceeded to retrace his steps. 
A spanking walk of an hour and a half brought him to his 
own gates, through which he could clearly distinguish the 
exit of two carriages,—carriages that he well knew,—the 
headed phaeton of the Jenkinses and the char-a-banc of the 
Tallmegs. They were the last of the departing guests ;—it 
was two o'clock in the morning. 


He met Mrs. Thompson in the hall, who neither screamed 


with joy, nor threw herself upon his neck, nor did any of 


those things which a weaker-minded woman would havi 
done. She merely said: 

“My dearest Thompson, how excessively late you are! 
And there is your man with his cab and horse in the stable- 
yard, who wants twenty-four snillings, as his charge for 
twelve miles at two shillings per mile, and two half-crowns 
extra; and he has had three glasses of brandy-and-water 
which he says you promised him in addition 

At that moment the Misses Jemima and Janette Thomp- 
son came running out of the now empty ball-room, and 
be goed thei ir dear papa not to be vexed at his delay ; th \ 
had “had a delightful evening, and a beautiful sup Ps 
ices, and pheasants, and game-pies, and trifles, and chan 
pagne came down all s; ifely. 
of the slightest consequence. 

And Thompson, thou ch for a moment rather taken a 
by this extremely cool view of the I 
moment that it was the true “ business” view, after all. 


The contre-ti mps h 1a J 
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SEEING. 
By SEGHERS. 
Tue subject of this picture may be explained thus: A lady 
has (no uncommon case) two lovers, one of them favoured 
by her parents, the other, more fortunate, favoured by her- 
self. More fortunate, but still unfortunate, the latter, from 
poverty or other cause, has to part from his beloved, and 
seek in other lands those riches which may enable him to 
put forward a valid claim to her hand, strengthened by a 
secret promise from herself. So compelled, he sadly quits 
her to proceed upon a voyage which, for an indefinite and 
certainly painful period, must separate them, with but a 
bond of faith and hope to sustain hearts sick and longing. 

She is noble and rich; he is young and poor, having but 
energy and firm will for wealth and power. Parted are they, 
as the picture suggests; and while far out in the sea-offing the 
vessel lies which is to bear him away, we see the boat fast row- 
ing from the shore, carrying his hopes and little fortunes. 

The lady also sees,—and this is the “ seeing,”’-—the rapidly 
diminishing boat and the far-off ship, thinking as she shades 
her eyes with her hand that surely there were other farewells 
to make, other deep promises to repeat, other tender charges 
of care and love mutually to give. She remembers his words, 
his looks, interprets them to her own heart by its most 
ardent wishes, fits all thoughts and fancies to her hopes and 
fears, and seems to send across the swift-widening space of 
water between them fervent faith, love, and blessings. 

But, the reader inquires, who, then, is the highly-dressed 
gentleman, placed with his back to the sea, and regarding 
with dandified complacency the lady who regards not him ? 
This, best of readers, is no less a person than. the favoured 
of the parents, the fortunate unfortunate. He sits consider- 
ing himself tolerably secure with papa’s good wishes and 
mamma's earnest aid, little heeding the slight attention 
paid to his flatteries and graces of conversation, still less 
dreaming why she gazes out to sea with so absorbed an air 
that even his affabilities fall on regardless ears. Not morti- 
fied,—having far too good an opinion of himself for that,— 
but just a little piqued, he swings his clouded cane, presses 
its amber handle to his lips, taps his shoes, spreads out the 
wide lapels of his coat, and with conscious grace readjusts 
himself to contemplation of those beauties soon, he fancies, 
to be his own. Just as he would buy a horse or a dog, so 
he would buy the lady and her loveliness. Mean time, she 
looks and looks, and he prates softest nothings conned over 
the day before. 

Note the complacent lover's costume,—the same as worn 
in the time of our Queen Anne and King George I.,—how he 
has elaborated it into the perfection of the fashion of his 
time; observe, too, with what self-satisfaction he has crossed 
his legs, displaying to himself and all beholders the propor- 
tions and slender forms of what he doubtless considers a 
fine limb; the broad buckle and high-heeled shoe set off its 
elegance and elevate his stature. All this, and all his con- 
versational charms, are vain indeed; for the invisible bar 
to his success and happiness, the love of and promise to 
another, steel her heart against him, despite the peacock 
glories he displays, despite paternal wishes and commands, 
despite fortune, despite chance, while her promise and love 
raise themselves high against the doubts which will obtrude 
even upon the fair mirror of Hope herself. 

This work is an example of the Belgian school, which, 
placed geographically between the French and German, par- 
takes of the character of both; the choice of subject being 
eminently French, and much of the execution essentially 
German. We commend it therefore to the study of the 
reader by a comparison with the examples of each school 
we have previously engraved. The painting is at present 
in the picture-gallery of the Crystal Palace, whence, and 
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from the invaluable series of casts from sculptures there | 
exhibited, we have so often selected examples of foreign and | 


English art. L. ds. 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHONE. 
BY A. J. BARROWCLIFFE, AUTHOR OF “ AMBERHILL.” 





Tuart spiritual night whose hours were centuries had broken 
into day. There was light in heaven; the stir and the fresh 
wind of morning were felt upon the earth. The Lord had 
risen; the glad tidings had been preached; the name of 
Christian had been reviled and gloried in for more than a 
hundred years. The grim old gods of the pagan world stood 
in their old places on their pedestals, but smitten with the 
undying worm and crumbling as they stood; and as the 
new light fell upon their ugliness, many a heart turned 
horror-struck from the coming ruin. 

They had not fallen yet, however. It needed two more 
centuries to bring them down; and in the mean time Chris. 
tianity, like her founder, was to wear the crown of thorns 
and bear the cross of martyrdom, and teach by her own 
history, that to win the victory which conquers all things 
is at once to love and to suffer. 

It was the second century of our era. In the south of 
Gaul, a valley rich and warm, watered by a rapid river, and 
sheltered by four bold hills, contained a city of palaces and 
temples built by the Romans. The four hills were crowned 
with fortresses. On the west a mountain rose behind them, 
In the midst of the valley stood a marble statue of Cybele, 
the great goddess of fruitful fields. 

A mile or two from the city, on a green slope partly 
covered with chestnut-trees, there was a small scattered 
village, chiefly the abode of shepherds and other poor people, 
who fed the flocks and gathered in the harvests which 
supplied the palaces below. 

One evening in the month of May, the luxurious citizens 
and the humble shepherds looked out alike on a beautiful 
and tranquil sunset. By the river-side, at some distance 
from the walls, a girl in the simplest dress, her head un- 
covered and without ornament, lay upon the grass reading. 
Her face was fair and pale; its sweet outline was an image 
of serene repose on which, in those troubled times, many au 
eye might gaze in envy or despair. Although in her six- 
teenth year, she was shorter than the usual height of wo- 
men, aud her figure was almost childlike in its slightness. 
It was one of those shapes, however, in which the idea of 
size is lost in the perfect harmony of proportion ; like a re- 
mote object, diminished, but not changed, by distance ; or 
like a miniature or a painted landscape, giving us all the 
forms of beauty without reminding us how small they are. 
She lay a few yards from the water, and was quite alone. 
One hand held back her hair; the other slowly traced the 
lines upon a roll of parchment lying on the grass. 

The shadow of the mountain grew longer, and passed at 
length over the solitary student, and eclipsed the line of 
golden light that had been trembling across the river. 
Warned by the advancing shade, the girl raised her head, 
and looked towards the city. A moment before, as she lay 
entranced, her eyes cast down upon the scroll and Indden 
behind their lashes, a stranger might have fancied a trace 
of melancholy in her character, and would not have won 
dered if the lifting of the lids were to disclose a sot eye 
moistened by some gentle sorrow. But when the lids were 
lifted, the soul that dreamt of melancholy there might laugh 
at its own prediction. It was not the lightning of victorious 
beauty, or the sparkle of careless mirth, that broke from be- 
neath those upraised lashes. It was something brighter and 
purer; the settled smile and cloudless sunshine of peace, JOY) 
innocence, hope, and love. 

The girl took up the scroll and put it in her bosom; 
and rising, began to walk slowly along the river-side. As 
she did so, the eyelids fell again, and the air of repose 
and thought came back upon her features. A hand lo 
laid upon her; a youth had followed and overtaken her; 
she turned, again unveiling the bright eyes. A warm 
colour came over her cheeks as she recognised her pursue? ; 
and to his first words, “Thou art alone, dear Adela, are 
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‘tage is a mile hence,” she answered in a tremulous 
[t is late; I hasten home. Wili thou go with me, 


Art thou in such haste ? 
tin hides the sun,” 
Phe moon is risen yonder,” 
a cloud in all the sky.” 
“ Knowest thou what the sky is like to-day?” said the 
ingman gently. “It is like the smile of Adela.” 
fie soft colour came again. There was silence between 
‘jou. ‘The eyes of Adela turned towards the river, while 
ose of Felix wandered over his companion’s face, or dived 
+ the shady mysteries of her long dark hair. | 
‘Art thou wont to wander by the river?” he said at 
<. “J never met thee alone before.” 
lc is long since I have walked so far. To-day my 
rk was easy, and thou seest I have made a holiday.” 
“T see thou art beautiful,” he cried. “Thy whole life 
should be a holiday.” 
Again she looked at him without speaking; but as the 
ing man took her hand and drew her nearer to him, he 
t that the frail hand trembled. 
“T Jove thee, Adela,” he said,— I love thee better than 
vy thing in the world beside. ‘To think of thee has been 
- sweetest pleasure, to see thee my best reward, since 
t happy morning, almost a year ago, when I came for 
the first time to thy father’s cottage. I have lands and 
saves to give thee. My home is a pleasant mansion, where 
willing hands will serve thee, and thou shalt work no more. 
‘¢ are not strangers ; we are not old: I love thee. Speak 
»me, sweet Adela, and be my bride.” 
The lids had once more fallen while he spoke, nor were 
v lifted, as before, while she answered in a low voice, 
‘I love thee, Felix; but I cannot be thy bride.” 
Dear soul, what should divide us?’ cried the youth 
passionately, drawing her still closer, and pressing his lips 
ie white forehead, which was not turned away. 
Alas,” she said, ‘there is a barrier,—it may be an 
IT worship in the name of Christ; and thou— 
tart not of my brethren.” 
“What wilt thou tell me, Adela? That I have leved a 
Christian ?” , 
“God be praised !”’ she said. 
Ile looked at her in consternation. 
* Knowest thou our laws? hearest thou what has hap- 
ued? The miserable sect is being swept away like stubble 
fire !”’ 
“| know,” she answered. 
Thou dost, Adela? But not all,—surely not all. The 
persecution was never hotter; the victims are without num- 
In the next valley they have tortured maidens young 
thou, have fed the dogs and the eagles with flesh torn 
their living bosoms. The thought is horrible! No, 
‘art not a Christian ; I swear it by the gods of Rome !”’ 
She grew paler as he spoke; but she only answered, 
[ tremble, Felix ; but I am not afraid.” 
Nay Unsay that wretched word. 


It is not evening; only the 


she said. ‘See, there is 





1? 
rhai one. 


vay, there is no cause. 
aves be Christians; thou art only Adela!” 

‘ shook her head, and half turned away. 
elix, I love life—and thee.” 
‘Divinest Adela!” 

fudge, then, how I love Christ; for I am still a 





' man’s grasp. 





Che gods forbid !”’ 

Thy gods are nothing.” 

Adela, L reverence the gods.” 

v,”’ she said again. | 


ung man took her hand, and gazed into her | 


she said, have told my secret ; my life is in 


"2 
wer, Farewell! Night is falling; we can never meet 


more she raised her eyes to those which turned | 


continually upon her, and again the white cheek lost its 
whiteness, and the hand grew tremulous in the young 
sut the river ran darkly 
began to twinkle. 

The youth looked down with painful compassion on the 
light form at his side. She would have stepped back ; but 
her hand was held with a clasp so sudden and convulsive 
that she paused again. Listening while she spoke, gazing 
while he listened, feeling the soft hair wave over his hand, 
young Felix had followed almost mechanically the current 
of their strange discourse, forgetting the approaching sad- 
ness of its inevitable end. 

“Farewell,” he exclaimed, “and never to meet thus 
again? What phantom has come between us? Words? 
worships? What have these to do with love ?” 

“ Alas,” she answered, “I love thee,—it is true I love 
thee ; but my heart, while it felt thee 
also that it was not well. Ihave erred; 1 have wronged 
thee. ‘This night requites the folly of a year.” 

“Long years shall repay the sorrow of this night, beau- 
tiful Adela, and thy folly shall be life-long wisdom. Keep 
thy faith in secret. Live with me in satety. No gods shal! 
part us. Thou lovest me; thou art mine!” 

was, Felix, leave me,” she answered weeping. ‘*T am 
weak; I am tempted; but those who marry and are happy 
must serve the same God, or forget they have a God to 
serve.” 

Instead of replying, the young man pressed her to his 
bosom, and bending over her beautiful head, he whispered : 

“Then be it so, Adela. Thy God shail be mine also. 
I care not; I love thee.” 

He would have said more, but she sprang from him with 
sudden energy. 

“What dost thon mean?” she said in a voice of sorrow- 
ful reproach. “Am I, too, an idol ? Wilt thou worship me ?” 

“'Thou'art a goddess, Adela, and I will not lose thee,” 
he cried; but her lips forbade him to approach, and she con- 
tinued earnestly and rapidly: 

“Ts faith a garment to be worn to-day and changed to- 
morrow? Is the moment’s passion thy master and lord ? 
Dost thou think so vilely of the Christian’s God as to offer 
Him unholy service,—nothing but the love of me? O, Felix, 
I am debased, 1 am wronged; thou makest me a tempter, 
a guilty sorceress. But indeed it shall not be so; thou 
shalt change thy faith for God and truth, but never for 
Adela.” 

Her lover’s eyes had fallen to the ground; but she wen 
on speaking. She spoke of purity, of sincerity, of a life to 
come. He listened, comprehending little of the strang 
doctrine, but melted by its tenderness ; 
he was weeping. In an instant she was again beside him, 
drawing away the hands that hid his face, and saying: 

Look up ; be comforted. Learn better thing's thar 
these. Love me, if thou wilt; remember me, if thou caus! 
without sorrow. We are divided now, but it is only for a 
little time.” 

For some minutes he could only receive her tenderness 
in silence. 

“ Adela,” at length he said, “I must know more of th: 
faith; teach it to me.” 

She hesitated; words ready to be uttered seemed to « 
upon her lips. 

“3 may not be thy teacher,” she replied at last in 
voice; “ but here | 


now, aud stars 


crowing dearer, fi 


and when she ceased 


is one who will hot rob thee 


} . 
cerity. If thou wouldst know more, my father will inst 
thee.”’ 

She gave him the scroll she had been studying 

si Farewell she a | led, stretching out hy 3 t 
did not take the hand. He embraced her with wild raj 
for one moment she flung her arms about his neck It 
lips met; the sweetness of the first kiss of ] mi 
with the bitterness of the last; and then, with a gestul 
that left him motionless, she sprang away Ly d into 
the desc nding shadows that obs red the | 
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Felix was the only surviving orphan of parents who had 
left him a large estate and an old palace in the city. Though 
romantic in his temper, he had passed the twentieth year of 
his life without one serious attacliment to be forgotten, en- 
joying the studies and pastimes of his age, and caring little 
for the moral earthquake that shook the world around him. 
But if he had lived so long unconscious of more passionate 
love than may be struck from the harp of friendship, it was 
not that che silver chords were wanting, but only that no 
hand warm enough had passed over the strings. Engaged 
in the improvement of his lands, he was led one morning to 
make some inquiries at the cottage where Adela, her parents, 
and her elder sister, were sitting at their early meal. His 
business was with the old man; but it did not prevent him 
from noticing the, homely beauty of the abode, and taking 
with him an image of maiden loveliness acutely scanned 
and ardently remembered. He soon became a frequent vi- 
sitor at the shepherd’s cottage. He was gentle in his man- 
ners, and destitute of personal pride. He found in the parents 
and elder sister much honest sense and unvarying kindness, 
and in the younger maiden the delight of his imagination, 
and soon the idol of his,soul. Religious matters formed no 
part of his conversation. He followed with the usual aver- 
age of credulity the practices of his fathers, entertained no 
doubt that a Christian was an atheist, and, like most good 
pagans, lived contended with the present world, or faintly 
sighed over the shadows that lay beyond. 

The Christians had been constrained for years to hold 
their faith in secret ; and he remained ignorant of what the 
shepherd's roof concealed, till the know ledge came among 
his hopes like the blast of a wintry wind. But a lover's 
hope is a hardy weed; the first frost spares the root though 
it nips the blossoms. He entered his home with a strong 
feeling of calamity, and a chaos of thoughts brooded over by 
a spirit of pain; but the actual loss of Adela was not one of 
them. It seemed only that some obstacle, on which he cast 
his boundless malediction, had risen up between them; and 
against this he would rush headlong, no matter whether it 
were a web of silk or a gate of iron. Her religion,—could 
it be acrime? Impossible! It must be from heaven, since 
it was hers. 

He sat down by the lamp burning on his table, and 
opened the scroll she gave him. The first lines startled him. 
It was a forbidden book,—a copy of the Christian Scriptures. 
But all the edicts of the emperors would not have kept him 
from reading it. He read; and the lamp burnt out and was 
replenished, and night wore away, and the rising sun awoke 
the city. -But Felix still sat in his chamber reading the 
parchment scroll. 

There was a great calm that night,—a calm such as fell 
upon the lake of Galilee when the voice of love and power 
said, “ Peace, be still.” The moon at midnight looked from 
a sky without a cloud on a world without a sign of motion, 
except the occasional track of insects in the grass, bats draw- 
ing mysterious circles round the trees, and the river flowing 
between its silent banks like a blue vein on the arm of a 
sleeping maiden. 

That night, however, there was a maiden who did not 
sleep, and whose bosom, albeit unused to storms, partook 
not of the peace spread out before her as she stood at the 
open window of her chamber. 

For Adela was not one of those who think before they 
feel, and weigh out their affection by the sober scales of 
reason. Whatever was lovely to her heart she loved, with- 
out pausing to calculate the consequences; indeed, she had 
neither the power nor the will to do so. Her feelings, 
though by no means masters of her intellect, were far from 
being its slaves; and she held so firmly the faith that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, that, even as a matter 
of calculation, she would have opened her natural affections 
without restraint or fear, in the confidence that it was well 
todoso. Yet when it happened that an innocent pleasure 
became a selfish one, when any joy of hers seemed incom- 
patible with the love of God and the sense of duty, there 








es 


was a will within her, and an energy of self-command, be. 
fore which every other emotion yielded, almost without a 
struggle. There were bold spirits in those early churches. 
Conscience wore no carpet knighthood; Faith sat on no 
misty mountain. We look at heaven, and see the clouds: 
they saw the celestial palaces. We think we are to liye 
again; they knew it and felt it. Ours is the better logic, the 
nicer knowledge, the clearer casuistry ; but theirs were the 
burning hearts of heroes. 

For some time no serious thoughts concerning Felix had 
disturbed the happiness of Adela’s simple life. Her bright 
eyes greeted him when he opened the cottage-door, and 
smiled a soft regret when he departed, without telling her 
of the fire they kindled in his breast, or of the sparks. that 
were flying back and settling in her own. At last the 
knowledge came, and with it came an inward conflict. To 
marry with a pagan was condemned by the fathers of her 
church; yet mixed marriages of this description were not 
uncommon. For the first time in her short life, Adela re. 
mained some weeks uncertain of her duty; and it was for 
the purpose of meditating on this engrossing theme that she 
had seized afew hours of leisure to walk alone by the margin 
of the river. But her meditation had only ended in a tearful 
prayer for guidance; and lying down on the bank, she had 
forgotten her disquictude in the study of that Book of Light 
so lately given to mankind. 

Long did Adela stand, with the moonlight on her face, 
motionless as the calm and silent landscape. Had the dark 
border of the hair been changed to whiteness, you might 
have thought it was a bust of alabaster, placed in the open 
window by the hand that wrought it to captivate any mid- 
night wanderer who might pass below. Margaret, her sister, 
lay sleeping in the room, dreaming perhaps of her own ap- 
proaching marriage ; for she smiled upon her pillow. Ona 
neighbouring hill a group of fir-trees stood, like the columns 
of a ruined and roofless temple. ‘The flowers creeping over 
the cottage-wall were parts of the same mystic marble; 
their frail festoons hung rigid as the stalactites of subterra- 
nean caves. But though altered by no outward motion, the 
face of the young girl changed often and strangely, as the 
sky changes at sunset, without a visible cause. At first it 
was an earnest and pensive look, searching the long aisles 
of memory; she thought of the past year and the progress 
of her own destiny. Then a smile and a faint blush passed 
over; she recalled her evening walk and its unexpected 
meeting. They vanished. The dark shade of sadness fell 
across her features; for that meeting ended in sorrow and a 
sad farewell. But the shadow also vanished. <A flush—not 
now of maiden modesty, but of a lover’s hope-broke through 
the whiteness of her cheeks; the lips opened, the breath 
came faster than before. He had listened; he would read; 
the Book of Life was in his hands; its truth would dawn 
upon him; this fatal barrier would yield; and Adela— 
The light fell from her face like Lucifer from heaven. Pale- 
ness paler than before replaced the momentary flush ; het 
breath stopped suddenly, and her eyes, moist and piteous 
looked up beseechingly. The cruel thought, however, \ vhat- 
ever it might have been, seemed only to find confirmation 
in the calm answer of the skies. She turned towards her 
sleeping sister; stepped forward as if to wake her; stopped, 
and stood irresolute, and turned once more to the universe 
without. There was no change; and falling on her krees, 
she laid her hands on the window-sill, and bent down her 
troubled head. For one long hour she did not move. ‘the 
flowers below were wet with the saddest dew that falls up» 
the world. Then the head was raised again; its tears were 
over. The gentlest of the spirits of peace sat " smiling on het 
forehead; and returning to her sister’s bedside, she lay ¢ down 
and slept. 

Several weeks had passed. It was the height of sun 
mer. The valley was gorgeous; but there was a blight 0 
the corn. The smoke of sacrifice had risen daily to the | great 
goddess Cybele; her marble statue was half covered wi 
wreaths of flowers, and troops of worshippers with 1st 
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nts of noisy music rambled over the fields. The Roman 
inels upon the four hills looked down on their veiled 
“4 sl area the hot atmosphere of noon. Behold, the 
wreaths were gone; the white marble stood bare and daz- 
cling in the midst of the valley. Out of the city-gates a 
crowd was pouring rapidly ; the people ran and shouted. 
The sound swept up the hillsides: “Cybele! great Cybele!” 
The v gathered round the statue, swaying to and fro. The 
spies became confused, and the tumult fearful. Then the 
multitude swept back towards the city; and, as the after- 
noon went on, the sentinels saw the white idol hidden again 
among leaves and flowers. 

In the little village among the chestnut-trees, an even- 
‘no meal was spre ead in a poor shepherd's cottage. Four 
persons were seated there. A vacant stool stood ready for 
another guest. The mother of Adela sat beside her younger 
daughter. The young couple opposite were Margaret and 
her husband. <A look of satisfied delight was on the mo- 
ther’s face as she contemplated her children, and listened to 
or joined in their quiet conversation. The young bride put 
her own into her husband’s hand, and smiled as she looked 

«him. The mother smiled also with looks of joyful satis- 
sr Hem 

“Ye are happy, my children; your home will be a home 
of pe ace.” 

“It is a happy thing to be married,” replied the youth. 
“What sayest thou, Mar garet ?” 

“Tt is the happiest thing i in the world,” she answered. 

The shepherd entered, and the young people rose re- 
spectfully. He looked grave, saluted them in a few short 
yords, and seated himself on the empty stool. After a short 
pause, looking with great kindness round the table, he took 
up a scroll lying near, and read in a slow and serious 
voice : 

“<But this I say, brethren, the time is short. It re- 
maineth that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none; and they that weep, as though they wept not; 
and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not; and they that use 
this world as not abusing it, for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.’ ” 

His hearers remained silent when he had finished. 

“My children,” he continued, “ the martyrs’ thrones are 
not yet filled, nor are the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of the Lord of Love. The sin of men is great, and 

he fields are blighted. The heathen have prayed for help 

to their dead idol, and covered her image with their garlands. 
On of our brethren, with a zeal too rash, perhaps, but holy, 
las torn down the pagan wreaths and proclaimed himself a 
Christian, They have hewed his body limb from limb. His 
soul is with the Lord. The rage of the idolaters is bound- 
less. They aceuse Christ’s people of devilry, and lay the 
ruin of their harvest to our charge. Their laws against us 
are cruel; and we, whose humble lives have hitherto been 
eee ked while others perished, may find the stake ready 
jor us to-morrow, or to-day.” 

His voice did not tremble, or his eye quail. The wife 

wi her hand upon his shoulder, and looked in his calm face 

th visible, but not timorous, emotion. Margaret and her 
husband drew nearer to each other with anxious looks. 
Adela’s face expressed neither sorrow nor alarm; only a 
nghter light than usual was in her eyes, which were fixed 
pon her father’s forehead. 

“The Lord’s will be done,’ ” the mother said. “It may 

ey will spare e the young.” 

“T may be,” replied her husband; “but they are not 
merciful,” 

“The stake !” cried Margaret. “ It is terrible!” and she 
‘her face in her young husband's bosom. 

“ The cross was far more terrible,” said the father. “ Fear 

But Margaret clung closer to her husband. 

\ i should we die ?”’ she cried. “We do not harm 
W hy should we die so soon ?” 

“ Dear daughter,” the father answered, “ death lies always 


meé! 





between here and heaven. Shall we walk slowly through 
the valley when God sends His chariot of flames? Which 
will ye choose, my children ?” 

‘The chariot,” cried Adela; and Margaret said no more. 

Their meal was hardly over, when the latch of the cot- 

tage-door was suddenly raised. They started, and every 
face seemed, though with different feelings, to expect the 
entrance of an executioner. It was a neighbour only, sent 
by an assembly of the Christian brethren to summon Adela’s 
parents to their secret meeting that evening. Margaret and 
her husband left the cottage with the two elder people, and 
Adela was alone. 

She put away the coarse dishes in silence; and when the 
room was set in order, and sunset through the casement laid 
on the rude furniture a covering of richest gold, the shep- 
herd’s daughter sat down on an oak stool by the window, 
and fell into a long reverie. 

Poverty, the bride of St. Francis, has been painted 
clothed in coarse garments, with her feet torn and bleeding, 
but a crown of light and roses on her head. ‘To the greater 
part of mankind it is a fancy picture, all but the coarse 
garments and the bleeding feet ; as for the crown, they nei- 
ther see it nor believe it can be there. To lay up treasure 
for the future ; to say to the soul, “Thou hast much goods 
laid by ;”” to feel that to-morrow’s s bread depends neither on 
the labour of to-morrow, nor on man’s charity, nor on God's 
bounty,—such is the desire of all nations. And Poverty 
meanwhile goes her pilgrimage, treading the stony roads 
men make about their palaces, passing the solemn temples 
where the great god Self takes tithes and offerings to the 
full half of men’s possessions; hearing the boast of power, 
but the clank of chains, and smiling now and then in pity ; 
for the royal diadem is indeed upon her head, and the pic- 
ture is a true one, 

The sunlight, softening as the great orb went down 
streamed through the window. The shadows of its vine- 
leaves lay on the head of Adela like fairy trellis-work ; her 
long hair twining round the visionary bars. The door 
opened. It was Felix. She rose quickly and welcomed 
him with startled pleasure, half blushed, grew pale again, 
and leaned upon the window-sill as if her limbs were failing 
her. Felix was so full of happiness, that, with the usual 
self-absorption of his species, he saw only that Adela was 
there. 

“A blessed hour,” he cried; ‘thou art alone. Adela, 
thou hast saved me; I have read thy Book of Light, and 
thought of thee as I read; I renounce the Roman gods; | 
am no more a pagan. Thou hast given me thy faith; give 
me thyself, dear angel; my deliverer, my teacher; O, best 
of all, my bride.” 

Her lips were lifeless. When she spoke, her first words 
trembled exceedingly. But the weakness was of the body, 
not the soul; and the intense feeling that produced it soon 
became sufficient to sustain her. 

“Thou hast read the Book of Light, and thought of me. 
Thou hast renounced thy gods—renounced them to believe 
in mine, O, Felix, it is not Heaven that has guided thee; 
it is not Christ whom thou hast loved.” 

“T have loved thee, Adela, with passion so intense that 
I have dared the peril of my life, and touched what I had 
learned to think the plague-spot of the world, because that 
peril was incurred for thee, that plague-spot was the sign 
of thy eternal malady; to be ill with thee was better than 
pure health alone. Thy faith is true, Adela; canst thou re- 
ject the convert thou hast made ?” 

“ Alas, alas,”’ she cried, ‘I fear thou hast read in vain; 
altogether in vain. It is not to know the truth, but with 
pure heart to seek it; it is not to bow before the Lord, but 
more than all else to love Him,—that makes acceptable wor- 
ship to the Christian’s God. We must part, Felix. I tempt 
thee to deceive thyself. Thy love is for this world only; 
but thou hast not reached the threshold of the holy faith till 
thou knowest that this world is nothing, and that to buy its 
happiness by one unworthy thought, is to pay for raindrops 
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seem to have been listening. 
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open : % and I saw 


He seized her 
and exclaimed, “Thou wilt not 
truth, my 
may change again. He has for- 
his love. This is what 


vith violence, 
fearest my 
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but she answered almost tenderly, 
ud rment Felix, and it does me wrong. De- 
Let land and sea divide us. It is good for 


ed her first 
in the ideal of hopele ss misery. 


Nn passion, and then in supplica- 
Ile As- 
own sincerity, and then declared 
ve any thing that was truth to her. Adela 
- but she was stedfast in her resolution, 
hened it the more. At last, de- 
— at least that 
knowing little of the love that 
faith he thought to be his own. In 
passed through the city-gates on his way to 


xhausted, he left her,—convinced 


vable, but 
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It was lor | e even the trusting soul of Adela could 

} ih customary repos Now that Felix was gone, her 
hea ved with fear lest she had judged wrongly, and per- 
| ps oll | ( ly means that coul ld Save ne from idol- 
vy. Tt was past midnight before she knew how late the 
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| of a deserted city. 


| offering furnished apartments. 


| released from the necessity of labour, exerted themselves ou!) 





E. 


struggles of the commissioners who belonged to the hotels 
they contended for the luggage of the passengers, and cou] 
not but feel surprise at the change which seemed to ]ya\ 
come over the scene. A few peracas listlessly lounged upon 
the quay, and half a dozen sailors, wearing the governmien! 
badge, assisted our crew to bring the vessel to her nicer 
but they did so with the air of men who felt no interest jy, 
their covepation, and were rather conferring a favour thi n 
benefiting themselves by their labour. I stepped on sh 
but no noisy invitations to the Grand Hotel or the European 
greeted my ears. I inquired for the hotel where I bats taken 
up my ab ode in years gone by, but it was closed; and as | 
walked through the almost deserted stre« ts, I found that J 
could no longer “take my ease at an inn,’ all were equally 
silent and tenantless. Fortunately I had an acquaintance 
in the town, I may call him a friend, but our vig oe ge lence 
pie grown more anid more infrequent, till it had e1 tirely 

‘cased, though without a feeling of estrangement on eit 
ile 4 put rather from want of personal intercourse, ‘To is 
house, therefore, I determined to go, and seek hospitality, or 
at least advice. 

During the long walk,—for my friend lived in the suburbs, 

[I felt much fatigue; but no cabriolets plied for hire, and 
I was compelled to traverse the strects on foot. My friend 
received me with the warmth of former years, sent his ser- 
vants for my portmanteau, and invited me to take up 
with him during my stay. I must own that Ul 
some astonishment that, notwithstanding the courtesy saa 
evident pleasure with which he welcomed me, he offered mw 
no refreshment; for, though by no means a bon vivant, he 
was very attentive to the comfort of his guests. While this 
apparent neglect caused me to wonder, I experienced no 
Inconvenicnce—it seemed that the usual maladies of a sea- 
voyage had left me without appetite; so that, after resting 
for an hour, | cheerfully acceded to my host’s request that 
we should sally forth and explore the town. We direcied 
our steps towards the market-place, where stands a magni- 
ficent fountain, which I had much admired at my former 
visit. It was still throwing its bright waters into the 
but the square was empty: no country people exposed | 
fruit and y egetables for sale ; ho fish lay on the marble slabs; 
the butchers’ shops were closed,—all wore the appearance 
My friend, observing for the first time 
my look of astonishment, asked me if I was ionorant of the 
change which had passed on the inhabitants. The necessity 
for taking food no longer existed ; nay, the attempt to eat or 
drink proved fatal in a few hours. How long, T inquired, 
had this strange state of things continued ? He informedn 
that about two years ago men gradually lost their appetite 
They took but little nourishment, and at last could not eat 
without entailing on themselves great suffering and speed 
death. 

The immediate result of this had been to annihilate : 
those occupations connected with the preparation of food: 
the shops of pastrycooks, butchers, bakers, 
but few of the hotels remained open, and those only as 

But all this was a trifling 
alteration compared with the effect produced on th moral 
of the people. Those who had been all their lives totling 


the daily food of their families, finding themselves suddenly 
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iieh in the seale of intellect; but, alas, alas, it was found 
that the mind required rest, if the body could exist without 
q ~ourishment, and the hour previously passed in dining must 
7 * civen to recreation, or at least to mental inactivity; so 
‘hat the friendly meeting at the common hall of the col- 


+e was looked upon as a period to be remembered with 


And what,” said I to my friend, “has become of those 
who er to eat, instead of eating to live ?” 

Their condition is indeed deplorable,” he replied ; 
‘having no longer to isstte invitations, or make arrange- 
ments for receptions, some Of them have fallen into a me- 
lancholy state of idleness. They wander purposeless about 
talking regretfully of their past banquets. Some, 
urged = morbid longing after what had been the business 
of their lives, determined to eat, in spite of nature, and paid 

e penalty of pain and death.” 

“We had now reached the extremity of the town, and 
passed out into the country, where a new surprise awaited 
ue. The fields once waving with corn were now waste; the 
unpruned trees had grown rank and straggling, and the fruit 
(ell to the ground unnoticed. The occupation of the husband- 
man was gone, and the horse was the only animal that re- 
vived any attention from man; in faet, the increased number 
of these creatures was obvious to the most careless observer, 


rhe ¢ city, 


ind my friend assured me that many men worked industri- | 


isly till they could purchase a horse, and then were seen 
» more for months; they had set out on their travels. Of 
[ had already met with an annoying instance. My 


| watch had stopped, and when I stepped into a shop to have 
' it re-adjusted, the master and his men were absent, and were 
; uot expected to return for a month. 

But evening was coming on, and we turned somewhat 


; veusively our steps homewards. I had hoped, in the even- 
ig, to meet the sons of my friend, who were professionally 


| ngaged in the town; but they seldom happened to be in the 
: i house together, now that their meals were no longer the sig- 
: il for rennion. One who casually came in remained with 
¥ us during the remainder of the day; but the others only 


ined us when it was time for rest. In the morning, each 
g! rose at his own time and went out to his engagements; but 


mi 10 breakfast with its coffee, and what is far better, its smiles, 
- \iffused a family influence over the day. It was with feel- 
he igs really depressed, and a sense of deeper sadness than I 
tty uld have deemed possible, that I sat by the window waiting 
+ or lor my sige to accompany me on another stroll. As I 
ed, iiused, a strong odour as of half-burnt oil diffused itself 


me brough ‘the apartment; the sunlight and the prospect van- 
she \ and with a start, [ found myself in my arm-chair, in 
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CHEVET I. 

Chevet Senior, the founder of the house, came from Pi 
cardy some time during the palmy days of the last century ; 
set up a little eating-house in a back street of the metropolis, 
attracted the notice of discerning patrons, removed into the 
Palais Royal, and became the cook of the epoch. This great 
man trained up a son in his own way; lavished on him the 
light of his own genius, and the results of his thirty years’ 
experience among frying-pans, spits, and cusseroles ; and died 
of apoplexy at the ripe old age (for a cook) of fifty-seven, 
in his kitchen, paper eap on head, in the midst of a dinner 
worthy of himself, which he was busy preparing when the 
dread summons came. 

CHEVET II. 

His son, second of the name, succeeded to the sway, the 
fortune, and the fame of his venerated sire. The sauces, 
entremets, rotis, and ragotts, that had illustrated the family- 
name under the administration of their father, maintained, 
and even increased, their old reputation under the intelli- 
gent reign of the son. The shop in the Palais Royal became 
the entrepét of artistie cheer for all European gourmands, 
and its extensive kitchens dispensed the cream of culinary 
perfection to half the courts and diplomatic dinners of Eu- 
rope. In the windows of the former, through which a crowd 
is always gazing from one end of the year to the other, you 
behold every species of fish, swimming in tanks or prepared 
for cooking; turtles crawling lazily in and out among stones 
and streams of water; hams of every name and shape; the 
finest and costliest sausages of Spain and Italy; pies from 
every region renowned for their production; game, poultry, 
venison, cheeses, pastes of various kinds, and countless other 
preparations that you look at and admire in trustful ignor- 
ance of their nature; vegetables of a size and succulence 
not to be seen elsewhere; the fruits of all the “five quar- 
ters” of the globe to be had gathered, or growing, as you 
choose; in fact, every-thing you ever heard of as fit for the 
gods to feast on, with m: iny more that neither you nor they 
ever heard or thought of. The establishment of Chevet lf. 
is indeed, as was the same establishment in the reign of 
Chevet 1., the one great centre and culminating point of 
culinary art and gastronomic perfection. 

But death, alas, is no respecter of persons, not even im 
the case of cooks; and this noble scion of a noble sire, tread- 
ing only too exactly in the footsteps of lus predecessor, 
passed, a few months ago, through the same shadowy gate 
by which the founder of the dynasty had disappeared. Like 
him, he too fell in harness,—in white apron and paper cap, 
—sinking into an arm-chair beside the furnaces at which he 

















cite | was engaged in superintending some new triumph of his 
ea 'y solitary lodgings; my lamp had gone out, the wick | skill. The kitchen-boys thought him asleep, and waited 
smouldering in the socket, and the moonlight streamed | yeyerently for his waking ; but though the ragotts began 
‘(ly through the half-open curtains. to burn, their master slept on. Madame Chevet, being at 
I My voyage was but a dream. A plate of biscuits and | Jenoth summoned to the kitchen, sent off in hot haste for a 
‘ood glass of water stood before me on the table. I eagerly doctor: but when the son of Esculapius arrived, he could 
andl “tasped one, and found that I could still eat. I took a long | only certify that apoplexy had intervened, and that all was 
+a taught of the precious liquid ; and asI rubbed my eyes and | over. The soul of the great cook, like that of his father be- 
“ding cht for a light, I rejoiced that I could not alter by my | foye him, had passed away from the things of earth on the 
ait prices the conditions of my existence. I now saw that, | savoury fumes of his own kettles. 7 
» for ile [ might infinitely prefer the higher powers of the | ; 
aly ud, I must not despise « even the meaner appetites. I felt | A USURPER OF THE CHEVELr CROWN. 
souly mkful for the social comforts of my daily life, and for | Madame Chevet, thus left a disconsolate widow, dried 
1 chil lesson I had learned from the tedium of an agricultural | her eyes after a decent interval, and announced to the world 
nner, that she was prepare “ui toe arry On the estal lishment, devot- 
: orh- ———— baa ing all her energies to the maintaining of the supremacy SO 
ny was Tr Mere a oh long enjoyed by the House of Chevet. 
‘A DYNASTY NOT MENTIONED IN HISTORY. But the widow did not know that the head-cook under 
5 ee ate lord was surreptitiously preparing to contend wit 
‘REAT excitement was recently created in the gastronomic | her for the sceptre slie deemed her own 
(of Paris by a struggle for supremacy which has been “Gr at was her indignation on learning that this func- 
+ou among the leaders of the culinary art. Who has | tionary, who had made good use of his apprenticeship, had 
ard of the illustrious line of the Chevets, SO — the removed himself to the Boulevard, where he h id fitte up 
viedged kings of cooks and prince 3 of good dinners, | a magnificent restaurant, over whose doors he had had t 
‘name has now been borne by two generations audacity to place, in golden letters, t ptive ins 
| notoriety ? n Maison Chevet 
_ << ————- _— LAN RNOLD 
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The pubiic, en- 
chanted to see 
a new establish 
ment opened, as 
it innoce ntly sup 
post d, by the re- 
nowned artiste of 
the Palais Roy al, 
flocked in shoals 
to the pretend. 
er’s dining rooms, 
The fare was pro- 
nounced to be un- 
exceptionable,the 
wines perfect, the 
house in 





every 
way worthy ofits 
name. The Pa. 
risians came in 
crowds, and or- 
ders for dinners, 
déjeviners, and 
suppers Ccume mn 
by the — score, 
every body sup 
posing the house 
to be truly under 
the leadership of a lineal descendant of the Chevet line. 


THE USURPER DETHRONED, 





NOTTINGHAM CASTILE. 


But the popularity of the new restaurant threatened to | 


damage the real Maison Chevet of the Palais Royal; and the 
indignant widow sent her lawyer to demand the removal of 
the obnoxious inscription above the doors of the pretender. 
The latter refused to comply with this demand, and the 
widow brought a suit against the usurper of her husband’s 
name. This suit has recently been tried, to the great amuse- 
ment of a gossip and ragout loving public. 

The usurper endeavoured to justify his assumption of the 
name of his late employer on the plea of his having been his 
right-hand man for so many years, and by the testimony of 
his customers to the excellence of his dishes, which the oldest 
patrons of his late chief declared to be absolutely identical 
with the preparations that had so long been the delight of 
their dinners. 

“ The world-wide reputation of this unrivalled house will 
not suffer in my hands,” said he, with conscious dignity ; 
“the late Chevet himself would not disavow the skill which 
emulates so perfectly his own.” 

“ Possibly not,” replied the judge; “ but that is not the 
point in question. Your cookery may be faultless; but your 
name is not Chevet. Make your establishment as perfect 
as you please, but put your own name, and not that of an- 
oth: r, over your door.” 

So the pretender has been compelled to strip himself of 
his borrowed plumes; and Madame Chevet has published a 
triumphant advertisement in all the Paris papers, remind- 
ing the universe that she, and she only, is the successor 
and continuator of preceding Chevets; that the traditions of 
the school are only to be found in her establishment; and 
that the lovers of good cheer will find under her auspices, 
and hers only, all those gustatory perfections and satis- 
factions for which, during the last two generations, it has 
looked, with a confidence never yet betrayed, to the house 
of Chevet. 





THE NEW POTATO-PLANT 
DIOS OREA BATATAS), 


Tris season again the “ disease” has attacked the tubers of 


the potato more severely than ever, to the utter destruction 
A . 
- . ’ iw ) . , 
of something like half the general crop: it becomes, ther: 
} 

fore, highly important to discover, if possible, some efficient 
ii hb Lchl i, Ad it’. ee! bhi b fF 
y . nore ' 

subst tute lor a } oduct which has l ecome almost anecessary 
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of life, and with 
the total loss of 
which we seem 
to be imminently 
threatened. : 

A plant produc. 
ing tubers pos. 
sessing qualities 
nearly identical 
with those of the 
potato has been 
in common use in 
China from time 
immemorial ; that 
is to say, accord. 
ing to Chinese re. 
cords, from atime 
anterior to the 
deluge of the Yao, 
or, dating froman 
era of our own, 
about 2357 years 
before the birth 
of Christ. This 
is a date given 
in the work en- 
titled Pen-tsao, 
attributed to the so-called Emperor Chin-nong ;—but in 
Chinese the terms “emperor” and “labourer’’ appear to be 
synonymous, so that the term Chin-nong may be translated 
as 66 the deified labourer.” This work of the deified labourer 


/ contains curious records of many kinds concerning those 


animals and vegetables first made useful to that section of 
the human race, accompanied by an elaborate account of the 
properties, both medicinal and domestic, and their modes of 
treatment and culture, with various other matters. 

In the version of this venerable record transcribed by 
Ly-chy-Tchin, the combined Owen and Linnzus of China, 
the plant in question bears severai different names, in al- 
lusion to its numerous qualities. In one place it is called 
chan-yo or chan-tchou, that is, the “mountain-plant ;” not 
because it grows upon the mountains, but because the air ot 
the mountains is supposed to be the most healthful and the 
most conducive to developing in man all his highest qualities, 
or to reproduce them if destroyed or impaired by disease. 
The term ‘“ mountain-plant” may therefore be received, ac- 
cording to the figurative character of the Chinese language, 
as the medicine plant, or rather root; and a list of diseases 
in which it is useful is appended to the previous description. 
Another name has reference to its spreading roots; but the 
most general, chow-yu, or tchou-yu, has reference to 1ts 1 
mense utility. This last name may, in fact, be literally in- 
terpreted as “the plant useful to all,” or, as some of our 
lively writers might translate it, “the omnibus plant. In 
another place it is termed yo-ting, or the plant precious to 
government,—that is, a plant which averts the possibility 
of famine. . 

The chou-yu, or Dioscorea batatas of European botanists, 
who have given it the specific name of batatas, the aboriginal 
one of the potato, from its possessing the same qualities, 
a hardy plant, succeeding in any soil and almost in 4) 
climate. The main stalks and branches have either a trail- 
ing or climbing habit according to treatment. This plant 
not so prolific as the potato, each root in general being eo 
one tuber; but that one is frequently more than twice 1 
size of the largest potato. The form of this tuber 1s sot’ 
thing like that of an inverted beet-root, the narrow par’ 


1 


being next the fibre of the root, to which it 1s attached. 


, 


Boiled, it has more the substance of rice ; but roasted, it Las 
the texture and flavour of the finest potato. 2. _ 
The roots should be planted in ridges, about hiteen ™ 
| eighteen inches apart, and as much between the rows. 
If it should be found difficult to procure tubers in I 
any of the leading seedsmen of Paris will furnish th 
—————— _—_—__—_ —— 
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Che National Aagasine. 





(Itis found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. } 








MODERN LITERATURE.* 


Ir our fathers and grandfathers could look into the school- 
tooms of the present generation, with what surprise would 
tuey behold the diagrams which ornament the walls, and 
cupy the places of the good old-fashioned maps and admo- 
uitory texts of Scripture, to which they were accustomed! 
‘0 known ejaculation would adequately express their won- 
r at catching sight of human subjects denuded of their 
‘xins, and displaying all the mysteries of their physical 
'gauisation and machinery. 
his love of anatomical detail would be found by our 
tthy progenitors to be characteristic, not only of the 
room, but: of the age. 1m moral, as in material life, 
'o not so much analyse as dissect; we desire, not to 
““parate into constituent parts, but to pierce deep beneath 
surface, even to heart, nerve, and fibre, and lay bare the 
iggles of life with death and disease. This laudable, and 
inevitable, development of our time to search into 
things of man has, however, one drawback; it 
the egotist to mere self-dissection ; and he is apt to 
s his internal view, not of human nature in general, 
tus own poor idiosyncrasy. That any one so occupied 
i be oblivious of every person and thing not imme- 
i. By Miss Craik. 3 vols. 


London: Smith and Elder. 
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diately concerned in his own surgical exposition, is not sur- 
prising. So self-engrossed, how is it possible to look into 
the world around with an eye at all capable of receiving, 
much more of appreciating, what it meets there? For this 
reason, when any new work of fiction combines with the 
power of mental insight a wide application of it, and gives 
us true pictures of life and society, we receive it with a 
glad surprise and a warm greeting. 

Such a work is fiverston. Essentially a book of the 
nineteenth century, and of a woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,—autobiographical in form and in spirit, and distin- 





action peculiar to the female writers of the age,—it still 


society. 

Hitherto almost all our stories of “the governess” have 
been dark and painful. We have seen her crushed and 
despised, under-paid and over-worked, losing too often with 
the esteem of her employers her own self-respect. Lut here, 
in the family of a moderately wealthy country-gentleman, 
we have a picture of governess-life which we hope and be- 
lieve has many parallels in England. 

Honor Haig is rather a trying name for some of our 
London acquaintances; and, indeed, the surname appears 
to give no satisfaction to Miss Haig’s own friends and ac- 
quaintances. Witness Sydney Wynter: 


r 
A 
absolute distress to me 





‘That hideous //a7g is an absolute distress tome. ... .- = 
is certainly characte ristic, ugly as it iS, The qd rives a sort I 
| biting spice to the end of the word that perfectly suits you; for 
| you have exactly the same kind of spice in your own com} 
| (I don’t know what sort it is,—it is not fiery enough for Cays 
pepper); but the sound is hideous; I never say 
| ing of the process of wringing a chicken’s nec} 
Honor Haig, who tells her own story, is received 








guished by that love of minute analysis of character and of 


shows us something new and something true of the state of 
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family of the Wynters in a manner which at once sets the 
reader at ease as to her future position there: 


‘No one, except the servant who admitted me, was visible 
when I first entered ; but almost immediately a second—a wo- 


man—advaneed towards me, and relieved me of my burden of 


wrappings; and L was on the point of accepting her invitation 
to be shown to my room, when a door before us was somewhat 
tly thrown open, and a child’s voice broke quickly out; 
Is that Miss Haig! Mamma says, if it’s Miss Haig, she 
ints her to come in here.’ 
‘Yes, it is Miss Haig 


r] 


Shall I come with you” I asked the 
[ went up towards her; she surveyed me all over for a 
ment with large poe c culating eyes. 

‘Yes,’ she said her musingly ; and without any shyness 
she reached me | eek 'E took it in mine, and we entered 
the drawing-room Lemathee. It was a spacious room, bright 

ith fire and candle-light, with gilded picture-frames and mir- 
rors; rich-coloured with the glow of crimson curtains and the 
wk sella 1 of walnut furniture. Its sole occupant was a lady, 
, standing before the fire as we came in, scarcely waited for 
ir entrance before she advanced to meet me, exclaiming at the 

‘moment, with a slightly hurried nervousness of tone, 

‘Miss Haig !—O, how do: you dot I’m very glad you have 
me. We were almost afraid that the cold might have pre- 
vented you; and indeed, my dear,’—for, as her momentary em- 
harrassment passed away, a kindly cordiality broke forth in her, 

‘indeed I am sure you are half-frozen. Come away to the 

md warm yourself; and) Effie, ring the bell, darling’ 

She took my hand and led me to the fire, and made me sit 
down in what appeared, from its position, to be the chair which 
she herself had oceupied.,’ 


Chroughout the book the indications of character are very 
‘ate and beautiful: we are not told that we are intro- 

ed to people of refinement, but we feel it. There is an 
tire absence of that love of matter of fact for its own sake 
which we eall There is no prying into the affairs 


gossip. 


| thers, no h cadlong and heedless “ confidences” on the 
part of the young ladies introduced; but a reserve as to 


ters that concern themselves and others most closely 
is only possible to higher natures. 

Very characteristic of this absence of gossip is an inci- 

connected with the painful story of Mrs. Hammond— 

black page in the book. <All the W ynters knew this 

vet, until a time came when it was necessary to do 

t one of them had told it to Miss Haig; 


1, with a mysterious shake of the head, 


or had even 
that “poor thing, 
s much to be pitied.” Riverston has a touch of the 
about it; various “dramatic” situations 
suicide in the first volume, and a duel in 
the second. But this latter we can, or ought, quite to for- 
benefit of all.parties 
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nd positions—a 
Ive, AS I appears to turn out to the 
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{f the wood night, in which Miss 
two wounded men until help 


" , 
i p’s 


ey ee ee . 
watching th. 


‘Utterly weary, for a few minutes there was almost comfort 


in the renose half rest, half stupor that I then sank into. The 
dily exhaustion, that had nearly taken from me for a time all 
strength of limb, even deadened mental pain; anxiety and fear 
est. But presently this stupor passed, and the phase 

that followed it was a quickening of every sense, of every bodily 
1 mental emotion, into keen and acute life. 
Mie wood was not silent; I wish it had been. From every 

: me s is I did not understand, and could not close my 
s to,—strange suappings in the branches, shivering of fallen 
ives that seemed shaken by no wind, shrill cries of wild night- 
birds fraught piercingly with human tones, crashes amidst the 
branches, steaithy steps creeping upon the ground, rustling snd- 
den winds sweeping across the trees, like the chill breath of some 


It was not utterly dark. Somewhere in heaven, though I 
could not see it, a moon shone pale through clouds: high over- 
stars shed feeble rays of light. By them I eounld 

line of motionless figure close to me* when 

shone iz 1 n see t! hastlv f Lures t ind 
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| in quick alarm ; 
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Miss Haig is only twenty, very clever, very beautify). 
with a fine independent spirit; and she is governess j), - 
family who receive her and truly “ treat her as one of the; 
own children.” Under ordinary circumstances, these fac; 
would mollify the asperities of any characte 


is morbid, cynical, intensely and profoundly egotistica 
Never does she forget herself, or suffer you to forget hey 
presence. She returns sarcastic and chilling ers _— 


“e 


to make our fingers tingle, and the words, “somebody ough: 
to box that girl’s ears,” rise to our lips. She is sufticie ntly 
self-possessed to be intensely repellent at a time when or- 
dinary womanhood forgets the “ everlasting J,” and is hur. 
ried into generous and unselfish sympathy. Not that Miss 
Haig is incapable of this, She serves her friends well ani 
truly ; and if we are content to take her point of view, and 
see first of all, “me, and how I did it,” the thing is wel| 
enough. 

Perhaps, on the whole, she has formed a mistaken esti- 
mate of her own character; because, from the affection tha: 
every one feels for her, she must have been a great deal more 
amiable than she appears. Her cry is constantly, “ Give me 
something for myself, something of my own!” and this she 
at length obtains in the love of “uncle Gilbert,” a halt. 
brother of Mr. Wynter. 

Miss Ursula Kingsley, uncle Gilbert’s sister, is an ex- 
tremely unpleasant woman, who has evidently caused al! 
the trouble that eventually befalls Honor Haig: but as the 
act of Gilbert Kingsley’s sister, this is with great delicacy 
suppressed; and the reader is left to imagine who has sug- 
gested that the love of the handsome impetuous boy-sailor, 
Frauk Wynter, is not unreturned. 

The beginning of a misconception, out of which Miss 
Haig steers Mr. Kingsley and herself with considerable tac 
is thus described: 

‘‘Turning back one moment as I was about to follow her, | 
saw Frank’s eye surveying the opposite bank, himself about 
spring. Itw ould have been a leap of eight feet at least, with 

depth below him of near three times that. 

‘Mr. Fr: oe do not trv to leap there,’ I cried, 
sake, do not; you will break your neck !" 

‘ Break my 1) and og he laug ‘hed. * How in: nV times. then, do 
you think I ought to have broken it before this ? 

He turned his face carelessly aside to answer me; reckless 
and daring, without looking to his footing, he advanced another 
step; he stood poised upon a proje ecting stone; one instant, a 
I saw that stone give way ; another, and between me and th 
bank no figure stood, 

My voice uttered his name, smiting the air; for there was a 
crash, a ery, a helpless plunge low down within the water. 

‘Frank!’ I cried. 

] _ pressed my hands a moment on my face; a moment's 
paralysing cowardice froze up my blood, kept my feet rooted. 

‘Mr. Kingsley, I cried aloud, * help him! Mr. Kingsley, 
are you coming! Help him!’ 

Up the steep bank Mr. Kingsley came, crushing the under 
wood beneath his feet. He reached its summit; he stooped t 
its inmost edge; a moment more, and my strained ears caugut 
these words: = 

‘Frank, keep your hold; keep fast where you are! tiere 
are no bones broken, are there?’ 

Not motionless did I wait to hear Frank’s answer. 


‘ For G d's 


swirl 


as Mr. Kingsley himself had advanced, so swiftly ag did I. I 

‘ UN <en ¢ . 1S 
stoope: 1; ibove the chasm: | bent low: . ] saw k rank . \\ Age tel beg 
he hung midw: iy down its descent, his torn hands holding t 


rock, his face ghastly enough and blood-stained ; but living, 
breathing, parting its lips to speak. 
‘I don’t know how I am to get up, uncle; I cant use ™) 
foot. Confound the thing! what am I to do? he cried. 
* * * * + * s 
‘Mr. Kingsley, can you not help him ? 
‘I will help him immediately. I think you had be 
home.’ tT 
That tone was very subdued and grave, I looked at is 
it struck me that he might think Frank s 2 
greater than I believed them to be. 

‘ Let me stay; | may be of use.’ 
* You will be of more use if you will 


ter 


ro home, aha se: 


han) 


Te aA ne Charman? welthl hea sqarynest 
Kea to him one moment with a faze OT earl 








r; but Miss Haiy 
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What did he seein me? Good God, what did he see in me 
- that mute agony of reproach upon his face? 
‘Yes, uncle, send her back. Miss Haig, go home,—go home. 
| see that white face of yours watching me, I shall neither be 
to move hand or foot, Go home, and prepare for us; I shall 
+ the whole house to nurse me this afternoon.’ 
Ws my face so white? Had a moment’s fear stamped such 
mark on me? 
f turned away with a dull pain,—an empty hunger at my 
Was this our meeting? this the return for which I had 
ikly counted hours and days! my spot of sunshine? my 
- d-for cup of wine ?” 
The stories of Helen and Sydney Wynter are interwoven 
that of Honor Haig, and make Riverston very striking 
sa whole. 
\irs. Hammond’s story is, we have said, the black page 
_the book,—one that we cannot pass without a protest. 
Sach a story of a woman’s love is a libel on woman’s na- 
_and surprises us by its harsh contrast to the general 
of these volumes. 
Onee for all, it will be well to allude to that which will 
r to every reader,—that Miss Craik, in her conception 
liaracters, and delineation of them, has followed closely 
the steps of the author of Vilette. To any writer of less 
, less originality, less mastery over the English lan- 
sige, this would be a fatal mistake ; as it is, we are re- 
nded of the early paintings of Turner, which one might 
scribe to Claude or Van der Velde, and point out as ex- 
ples of the servile imitation of a great master; but they 
iu reality indications of patient study,—a gradual rising 
1 the known and possible to the unknown and hitherto 
ried. Such a future we prophesy for Miss Craik. Young, 
| feeling her need of the sure footing of experience, at- 
i powerfully by the genius of Miss Bronté, she has 
wsen a teacher and guide whom she follows closely but 
blindly. Let our readers judge for themselves if she 
is chosen well and wisely. Of one thing they need not 
ibi.—that here is a writer possessing unusual powers, 
pable of vigorous and intense thought and feeling, and an 
juate expression of it ; having also a delicate perception 
light and shadows of human character and human. life, 
| earnest love and appreciation of nature in all its 
cs of aspect. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT LAHORE. 





ery thing relating to India being of so much interest at the 

it time, we are glad to have the opportunity of engrav- 

‘om a recent phgtograph, one of the many architectural 
ents that are found in that country. Lahore, the 
t capital of the Punjaub, and formerly the residence of 
rul emperors, although now little more than a tenth 

mer magnitude, yet extends, in a semicircular form, 
(0 veen four and five miles. A brick-wall, twenty-five feet 
t surrounds it. It possesses several fine mosques; among 
in, one erected by Aurungzebe. In the neighbourhood 
iy Mahometan tombs. One of these is used as a 
il; another (the subject of our illustration), at 
is fitted up as an English chureh. In other 
i¢@ Mahometans have turned Christian temples 
“ques; here, in the rotations of the wheel, one of 

edifices becomes a Christian church. On the 
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'some of the revolted 26th Regiment, at Meean Meer, 


’ 


l instructions to kill the English clergymen, and 


the churches, but to save thai at Anarkuller, as | 
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ncient Mussulman tomb. 


scen in its pagodas, but of that introduced by the 
ns. The subdivision into so many stages in the 
h gives an air of littleness, is evidently 

{ from the Hindoo temple; but this 
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KITCHEN PHYSIC. 


One foggy winter morning, about twenty years ago, an 
elderly man, whose walk and manner still retained much of 


| the activity of earlier days, might have been seen making 


his way across the Pont Neuf in Paris, and betaking him- 
self, by the Rue Dauphine and the Quai des Grands-Au- 
gustins, in the direction of the well-known edifice, with its 
three long parallel galleries, which serves as a market for 
the sale of game and poultry. 

Though the morning was raw and chilly, he wore neither 
cloak nor over-coat; but appeared rather as though he might 
have just quitted some evening-party. He was tall, his back 
slightly rounded by the weight of his sixty years; his cos- 
tume was partly that of an habitué of the court, partly that 
of an officer in the army. His linen, which was remarka. 
bly fine and white, displayed a profusion of costly lace; his 
cravat was of satin, and the rest of his dress of black kersey- 
mere. It was evident that this early visitant of the poultry- 
market was no vulgar customer; his small black eyes were 
bright and piercing; his lips, though somewhat sensual in 
expression, would have revealed to a disciple of Lavater a 
nature both subtle and generous; and his gait and manner 
were at once those of a man of rank and ofa man of the 
world. 

No sooner had he entered the poultry-market than a 
chorus of welcomes and questions saluted his appearance. 

“ Good morning, monsieur le marquis,” cried one of the 
market-dames. 

‘What is monsieur le marquis looking for this morn- 
ing?” demanded a second. 

‘Tf monsieur le marquis will give himself the trouble to 
come this way, I have something that I think will please 
him,” cried a third. 

It was evident that the stranger to whom these remarks 
were addressed could be no other than one of the gastronomic 
celebrities of the day,—the Marquis de Cussy, formerly chief 
purveyor to the Emperor Napoleon, and one of the most 
illustrious gourmands of the nineteenth century. Witty 
and sceptical, as men of his sybaritic temperament are apt 
to be, he was by no means deficient in probity or kindness, 
and never missed an occasion for doing good in his own 
way to those with whom he was brought into contact. He 
had declined all the overtures made to him by those of his 
friends who had come into power with the restoration; but 
had resumed his post at the Tuileries after the 20th of 
March. When the news of Waterloo reached him, he was 
heard to exclaim in bitterness of soul, “ Allons, my sauce- 
pans are all upset again!” 

The following year a friend obtained for the ex-purveyor 
a sinecure of five thousand francs a-year. “I can live upon 
this sum,” he remarked resignedly ; “it will find me a crust 
of bread and a morsel of Gruyére cheese.” 

“ Only one sentence worth listening to has been uttered 
in modern days,” he was accustomed to say, “and that was 
the remark made by Henrion de Passy: ‘I shall believe in 
progress when I see a cook among the members of the 
Institute.’ ’ 

The Marquis de Cussy lunched at noon an 


o'clock. 


1 dined it Six 
His table was open all the year round to any who 
demanded his hospitality, and his conversation was as bril 
The fame of his skill and judgem 


all matters connected with the tabl 


liant as his cheer. 


? 


had spread far and 


wide; and he was overwhelmed with commissions by tl 
most renowned establishm uts of by ince and Eng nd. | 
Paris he was constantly being called upon to pi 

the relative quality of rival culinary preparations ; 
word was law in all the markets of the capital 

was accustomed to repair very early in the n 

and on foot, as we have seen bis Was 

uttacking principl id 

renown, Brillat-Savai : 
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persons at table; Marquis de Cussy replies, “ That is 
not the right number; the Salernian school, so wise on 
such subjects, inculeated the principle, ‘ Never be fewer 
than the Three Graces; never be more than the Nine Muses. 
For my part, I say, ‘ Be three, six, or nine at table.” He 
advised his disciples to drink but a few drops of wine at a 
time, and was fond of repeating that “the true gourmand 
would never eat when not hungry.” Brillat-Savarin gives 
two dozen of oysters as the proper allowance for each guest, 
and advises that they be opened and placed upon the table 
beforehand. * would retort the marquis, “ oysters 
opened beforehand, and perhaps even detached from the shell! 
Whi, such a counsel is the very extreme of barbarism; and I 
can only excuse you by remembering that you come from an 
inlanddepartment.” Brillat-Savarin advises the introduction 
of mirrors into the dining-room; the marquis insisted upon 
it that they were out of place in ia refectory, and could only 
serve to distract the eyes and thoughts of the diners, which 
ou®ht, on the contrary, be concentrated on the dinner- 
table 

Such was the personage whom we have scen entering 
the poultry-market on the morning in question, with the air 
of aman who had some very important purchase to make, 
ilvo of salutations: and offers from the presiding 
gent of the place 


‘* Professor, 


amidst a 


Having bestowed a bow on one ve ew a smile on 
another, a friendly word on a third, and a ldresse d a wave 
of the hand to them all, the gastronomer betook himself to 
the gallery which was more especially consecrated to the 
Sale of fame, 


this morn- 
ing?” inquired in coaxing tones one of the sirens of the 
adjacent stalls. “Is it a partridge, or a pair of quails ?” 

us ‘Not exactly, Madame Barbet ; Il want something better 


‘What is monsieur le marquis in want of 


‘A woode OC k, pel 


of snipe ee 


haps, monsieur le marquis, or a string 
“No, mon enfant; Twant a golden pheasant ; but it must 
be a pheasant of the very best quality.’ 

Instantly, from stall to stall, these words were trans- 
mitted as though they had been a telegraphic despatch: 
“Fh, vous autres! the best pheasant in the market for 
Monsieur de Cussy !” 

Two minutes had scarcely elapsed before a superb bird 
ig plumage, passed on from stall to stall from 
the farthest point of the market, reached the pillar at whose 
base stood the former purveyor. - 

‘The very thing said the marquis, after a 
at the pheasant. Having wrapped his treasure 


with clitteri 


l wanted,” 
ramid glance o 
eold, paid for the pheasant, saluted the divinities of the 

t with a bow expressive of the utmost good-humour, 
} ared., 
“And now ik 


} 


t me hasten to the spot where I am so 
ALIXION isly looked for,” he mut 


mured as he left the market. 
When the marquis was gone, the saleswomen could not 
keep from sundry little conjectures as to the 


tlic phi asant “Who « in it be for i said one. - Is it for 
the English ambassador ?” said another. “ Perhaps it is for 
the Da le Rothschild,” suggested a third. “You look a 
long way off,” interposed a fourth; “you forget that the 
marquis, t] h not exactly a rich man, is still the most 
d ate ea in all Paris Phe golden pheasant, take my 
\ 1 for is f ( but himself.” 
All these « res were equally wide of the mar] 

Had the market-women been able to follow the retreating 
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important an item in the industry of the metropolis. Then, 
as now, this part of the town was densely peopled by an 

inte ligent and industrious poperation, occupying an inter. 
mediate position between the mere workman and the artist: 
these narrow streets making up a series of industrial hives 
in which the carver, the lithographer, the gilder, the musi. 
cal-instrument maker, and the manufacturer of every spe- 
cies of fancy work, carried on their labours. Turning into 
the Rue Martel, the marquis entered a sordid-looking house, 
and demanded, “ Monsieur Simon Leblanc, the porcelain. 
painter.” 

“Fourth story, second door to the left,” returned tie 
concierge, Without raising his eyes from the boot at which 
he was working. 

“T know the room,” said the marquis in an under-tone. 
as he climbed the dark and dirty staircase to the apartment 
of the porcelain-painter 

A week before the : marquis had made his way up the 
dingy stairs for the first time, and since then he h: ud climbed 
them regularly every day. 

A certain prince, whose dominions, like those of so many 
others, bordered the Rhine, kept up a regular correspondence 
with the marquis concerning all the details of his table. This 
potentate had lately besought his aid under a terrible do- 
inestic misfortune that had just overtaken lim. His Rhenish 
highness was the possessor of a very beautiful dinner-service 
of painted porcelain, two saucers of which had been broken 
by a lackey during a grand gala-dinner, at which the beau- 
tiful service in question hi ud figured to the admiration of al] 
beholders. ‘The service was thus rendered incomplet , and 
could not be used again unless the two missing pieces polar 
be replaced. In his missive the German highness entreated 
the marquis to spare neither time, nor efforts, nor money to 
get the two saucers perfectly matched. 

The very day on which he had received the letter, the 
eastronomer had set to work to gratify his princely cor! 
aan nt, and addressed himself to all the poreelain-painters 
most in renown. But they were all fully — = 
Sevres the workmen were overwhelmed with orders for tl 
court; in all the private workshops the painters were so 
busy that they would pay no heed to the entreaties of the 
marquis. He could hear of but one porcelain-painter,—*: 
mon Leblane, the artisan, or rather, we might say, the artist, 
of the Rue Martel,—through whom there was the slightest 

chance of obtaining the execution of the prince’s order. 

“JT will go to the Rue Martel,” said the rival of Brillat- 
Savarin. 

A week previous to his morning-visit to the poultry- 
market, the marquis rang at the door of Simon Leblanc. A 
young woman opened the door. Her face was intellig 
and pleasing; but her soft blue eyes had in them an evider 
expression of sadness, and not a few gray lines silvered her 
rich chestnut hair, which was still very beautiful. She was 
the wife of the painter. The marquis’s penetration at once 
divined the want and suffering that had left their traces ch 
this gentle face. 

In few words, and with much kindness of manner 
explained the object of his visit. 

The work I wish to have done,” he pursued, 
of execution by a painter of your husband’s talent, an lw 
be handsomely paid. Do you think he will consent 
dertake it ?” 

The wife seemed to hesitate, and did not reply. 

Two saucers for a prince,” he pursued, “ and a han 
of gold in payment.” 

She held down her head, too much em! 
answer. 
‘ Monsieur Simon Leblanc has been mentioned to li 
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she room, and was struck with the indications of sordid 
erty visible in every part of it. 
“No, he no longer likes to work,” resumed the young 
woman, who had followed his glance through the room, 
and seemed to divine his thoughts. “No doubt this seems 
very strange to you, as we are so poor; but it is unfor- 
-ynately the simple truth.” As she spoke, her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘Poor child!” murmured the compassionate marquis. 

“ Monsieur,” said the painter’s wife, “you seem to be 
ind and upright; and this emboldens me to confide to you 


he whole truth.” 

“ Say on, madame, say on,” responded the marquis ; =s 
am re ady to listen to all that you will tell me.’ 

“My husband,” she resumed, “has not alw ays been an 
idler. When we were first married, he was the best work- 
man to be found; he was spoken of as a model. What I 
am going to say will seem to you very strange, but it is 
‘re nevertheless. He was made too much of ; he was paid 
too much, and too much petted; it is this that has caused 
his ruin. 

“T confess Ido not see how his good-fortune should have 
had such an effect,” replied the marquis. 

“You will understand it better when I have finished my 
story, monsicur,” she added, wiping her eyes. “The least 
sola of work was largely paid. For a day’s labour he got 

‘ franes; for a night’s he got double. Any body else 
wol i | have taken advantage of “such wages to give himself 
. good start, and to secure “himself a position for the future ; 
but instead of doing this, when Simon found himself earning 
so easily, he began all at once to spend his money even 
(aster than he earned it.’ 

“But could you do nothing to hinder this wastefulness 2?” 
iuterposed the marquis. 

“ Ah, monsieur, you little know how slight is the autho- 
rity of the wife in a working-man’s household. ‘The more I 
preached to him, the more he stayed away from home. At 
last he would only work two days out of the seven, declaring 
that wh: at he thus gained was enough for our wants; and by 

,as he got into the way of frequenting the wine- shop, 
aie lost all interest in his work.” 

Here her tears broke forth anew, causing her to pause in 

recital. 

‘But have you lost all power over your husband ?” de- 
manded the marquis. ‘ Could you not induce him to listen 
ty reason, at least when you are at table together? You 
ould talk to him while you are at dinner, which is the 
st time you could choose for suggesting good ideas that 
ight not be so well received at any other time.” 

“Ie has not taken his meals at home for a very long 

, monsieur,” rejoined the wife despondently. 

“He no longer takes his meals with you! that is indeed 
\very serious symptom. Has he ever told you w hy he goes 

sewhere for his meals ?” 

“Tle says the food is not eatable at home.” 

“In that case he is perfectly justified in eating else- 


9 


* But whose fault is it, monsieur, if the food is not good 
ome? Can you make the spit turn without money ? 
ra long time past he has given me nothing for the house- 
ping, and of course there is nothing in the larder.” 

Perhaps a little gentleness on your part would change 


elne, 


[ have worn out all my patience in the effort. Re- 
h s and entreaties are alike thrown away. I have put 
all this unhap piness and misery for three years, and 
pica to bear it no 0 I have made up my 
to leave him; and next week I go home to my parents 
rittany. I will work with them, and have no fear but 
be able to make an honest living.” 
do you mean to give him up altogether ?” 
Altogether. Having once left him, I shall never re- 
, if you knew what I have suffered during these 
irs,’’ she added, clasping her hands and weeping 
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afresh, “you would not wonder at the resolution I have 
taken !” 
“Poor child!” exclaimed the marquis, who was really 


touched by the distress of the neglected wife and the idea of 


the empty larder; “ your position is undoubtedly a very 
trying one. But take courage. There is a remedy for 
almost all misfortunes ; and I see a very easy and effectual 
one for yours.” 

“QO, monsieur, would to Heaven it were so! but I think 
that is impossible,” sobbed Madame Leblanc. 

“ Listen to me, mon enfant,” continued her visitor. “I 
am the Marquis de Cussy. People call me the Prince of 
Gourmands, which is merely a piece of flattery ; they ought 
rather to call me the prince of doctors, which would only be 
justice. I will cure your husband.” 

“ You, monsieur? And how will you cure him ?” 

“With the help of my science. But I can do so only on 
one condition, which is this: you must let me have my own 
way in every thing that I may think necessary to effect his 
cure.” 

“Such a condition is too reasonable to be refused, mon- 
sieur,” replied the wife, who had stopped crying, and was 
listening with all her ears to the discourse of the marquis. 

“T shall begin by writing a few lines to your husband, 
which you will hand to him as soon as he comes in,” pur- 
sued the gastronomer, as he seated himself at a little table, 
and wrote with his pencil a few words upon the back ofa 
letter he had taken from his pocket-book. ‘“ This is the first 
of my prescriptions,” he continued, as he handed the paper 
to Madame Leblanc. “Do not forget that it must be followed 
with the most implicit obedience.” And taking up his hat, 
the marquis bowed smilingly to the painter’s wife, and took 
his departure. 

When Simon Leblane entered his deserted home that 
evening, his wife handed him the note, which ran as fol- 
lows 

7 am assured, monsieur, that you are one of the best 
porcelain-painters in Paris, and the specimens [ have seen of 
your work convince me that you can satisfactorily finish the 
saucers I leave with this letter, destined to — te a service 
of which two have been broken, as youwill see by the accom- 
panying fragments, which will serve as your patterns. I need 
not add, thx it the recompense of this work will be worthy of your 
talent and of the exalted station of the personage for whom these 
saucers are demanded. Money is not the sole consideration with 
an artist of merit; we shall easily come to an understanding on 
this point. 

Meanwhile, permit me to impose on you one slight condition. 
For the last fifty years (I am now sixty- five) I have never arranged 
any matter of business without having previously dined with the 
other contracting party. I have therefore to inform you that | 
hereby invite myself to dine with you to-morrow,—a fi amily- din- 
ner, with you and your wife. MARQUIS DE Cussy. 


“What an odd sort of a customer!” said the porcelain- 
painter to himself, as he perused the missive ; “a marquis 
that invites himself to dine in a garret where there is not a 
mouthful to eat. But I like his free-and-easy sort of way. 
Let him come; and we'll see what can be done.” So say- 
ing, Simon Leblane began to examine the broken china left 
by the marquis. “Two saucers like these will take cight 
days to finish,” he remarked musingly ; “a wearisome job. 
But we'll think about it to-morrow. 

Next morning, on awaking, the saucers were the first 
things he thought of. 

“Deuce take the man and his letter!” he exclaimed. 
“Tf he had only left the order, I should just have left him 
and his saucers to look after themselves ; but what can one 
do when a marquis not only gives one an order, but invites 
himself to dine with one this ve ry evening?” 

During the whole of the morning the painter remained 


at home, wandering restlessly in and out of the little room 
in which he used to work in the happier days that seemed 
to have ey by for ever. About noon he began to prepare 
his colours; before long he was busy sketching his patterns. 


His wife, who could te rdly believe her eyes, watched him 
auxiously, but said nothing. 
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As the clocks in the neighbourhood were striking two, 
the painter’s bell rang, and the marquis appeared. 

“ Ma foi,” cried he, holding out his hand to the painter, 
“Tam come early, as you see, for I was impatient to make 
your acquaintance. Allow me tocompliment you very sin- 
cerely on your promptitude,” he continued, seeing that the 
painter was already at work; “it is an excellent sign, and 
you shall be immediately rewarded for the alacrity with 
which you have met my wishes. You are wondering what 
your reward will be? An excellent appetite, which I pro- 
mise you beforehand); for, you remember, we are going to 
dine together ; and 1 have no hesitation in saying that our 
dinner will be worth eating.” — 

“T should be only too glad to be able to offer you such a 
dinner, monsieur le marquis,” replied the porcelain-painter ; 
‘but, Lam sorry to say, you have chosen a wrong place to 
look for any thing eatable. Poor people like us have no 
larder to boast of. But I will take you to the tavern, and 
we will do the best we can there.” 

“Much obliged to you,” returned the marquis. “In all 
Paris there are but one or two eating-houses where a man 
of taste could manage to make a dinner, and they are too 
far off. No, Monsieur Leblanc, we shall dine here, in your 
own dining-room ; and we shall dine well, you may take my 
word for it.” 

‘But, monsieur le marquis,” objected the young wife, 
with an air of evident embarrassment. 

“Give yourself no trouble about the matter, my child; 
I take the whole affair upon myself. Have you any char- 
coal ?” 

“Even so poor a kitchen as ours is sure to have that, 
monsieur le marquis,’ answered the hostess, still rather 
uneasy, 

“Very good. The rest ismy affair,” continued the mar- 
quis, as the bell rang once more, and a tall lackey, in a gay 
livery, entered the painter’s apartment, panting under the 
weight of a great hamper, heavily laden with provisions of 
various kinds, and a number of bottles, whose resined corks 
and dusty cobwebs proclaimed the quality of the precious 
lig lor they contained. 

‘“T must let you into the secret of some of my ways, my 
children,” pursued the gastronomer. “I am not only a pro- 
fessed lover of good cheer, but I have also the right to call 
mvselfan excellent cook.” And so saying, he took off his 
eoat and turned up his shirt-sleeves, with an evident inten- 
rding ocular demonstration of the truth of his 
dl whom it might concern. “As for you, Mon- 
he continued, turning to the porcelain-painter, 
who was looking on with a face expressive of amusement 
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est, “IT beg you will not let my presence disturb 
vou in the work you have Return to vour 


When I have 


} ’ 
undertaken. 
business, inv dear sir, and leave me to mine. 
finished mv labours, 1 will let you know.” 


he marquis, having 


unpacked the hamper with the aid 
the painter’s wife, now betook himself to 
le kitchen, and began to make the fires for his con- 


Ipiated operations 


By 
of his servant and 


‘Monsieur le marquis,” said the young woman, “TI can- 








| it may fairly be doubted whether his protestations were alt 


| cali it,” replied the marquis good-humouredly ; “ for it is a 
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{ fire myself? But do you not know that 
@ fire is not an unimportant point in the 
lish? A little more charcoal or a little | 
s means a tritle; and no one but myself knows 
st what quantity should be. Besides,’ he added, in a 
\“ per, “vou remember our agreement: Lam here as a doc- 
} re my patient In my own way.” 
Itn i margu s is really determined to do everv 
¢ himself, I have 1 ng 1 to say; but I hope he 
’ ’ st suffer 1 to make myself useful under his di 
I } ly l Ma lame Ls UIAIMC, with a crate ful smile 
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marquis, and the zealous aid of his wife, this room, who 
cheerlessness he had taken in horror, resorting to the win 
shop for the spurious substitution it offered in place of ¢ 
comfort his home no longer afforded him, looked a&s neat an 
as pleasant as possible. A bright wood-fire was crack|); 

and blazing on the hearth, making the faded and thread}, 

curtains, cosily drawn across the window, look as good as 
new in its ruddy glow. The little round table was covered 
with a snowy cloth, and for each of the three dinner. 
panions was laid a handsome cover, with plates of Syres 
china, flanked by goblets of transparent clearness. <A ta!) 
chandelier, garnished with lighted tapers, stood in the centre 
of the table, surrounded by a tureen of steaming soup tha: 
was sending forth a most appetising aroma, and sundry 
small hors-d’e@uvres of equally agreeable promise. 

But if the appearance of the repast was satisfactory an 
inviting, what shall be said of the viands of which it was 
composed? Some things are beyond the reach of description 
and the marquis’s cookery was one of these. 

“Let me tell you, my children,” said the marquis, as the 
soup was removed and the succeeding dishes were placed 
upon the table,—“ let me tell you that the king himself wil! 
not sit down this evening to a better dinner than ours.” 

“That is just what I was saying to myself,” exclaimed 
the porcelain-painter, in the enthusiasm of his satisfaction. 
‘ But, monsieur le marquis, how can it be possible to giy 
such a wonderful flavour to every thing?” 

“So you find my cookery tolerable, do you?” returmed 
the gastronomer with a smile of gratified vanity. 

“TI never dreamt of any thing half so delicious,” re- 
sponded the painter. 

“Good! then we will make another attempt to-morrow,” 
cried the marquis gaily. 

The porcelain-painter, deeming it incumbent upon hi 
to protest against a repetition of the marquis’s generosity, 
endeavoured to bring out a sentence deprecating the troub! 
that such a proceeding on his part would cause to him; ! 


t*. 
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oether sincere. 
“Give vourself no concern about my ‘trouble,’ as y 


done with a view to my own interests. Iam most impatic! 
to possess myself of the two saucers; and I know, by my 
own experience, that nothing helps forward any sur! 
labour so effectually as the certainty of sitting down to 
eood dinner when one’s task is over. And besides, I am no! 
sorry to be on the spot, and to see for myself how the wors 


gets on.” 





Things went on in this manner for four days; Sim “a 
Leblane working steadily all day long, and dining 1il 
prince of the blood in the evening. 

By the end of the fourth day, the porcelain-painter | 
astonished to find something of his former liking for 
work coming back to him. 


| 
} 


His work-room seemed 
crown less disagreeable; his brushes, his palette, 
the details of his occupation, began to exercise somet! 
their old charm over his mind; and he might ha 
heard to murmur, while painting busily, ‘If one w 
sure of having a good dinner in one’s own home 4 

of a day’s work !” 

When the marquis was leaving that evening, afi 
had again partaken, as usual, of an excellent repas' 
voung wife followed him to the door, and whisper 
really think that Simon is beginning to forget thet 
the tavern.” 

“ He will have forgotten it altogether a few days ! 
mon enfant,” replied the marquis with a smile. 

He was already meditating the preparation of a 2 
pheasant, a chef-d’euvre of culinary skill and pert 


} } 
Viel he Cl 


hi yunted for the completion of the . 
lertaken to effect. It was the execution of this ] 
which took the marquis, two days afterwards, to U 
market, 


When the marquis entered the painter's aparu 


as we have seen. 
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in i the little rooms decked out as fora festival. Madame —a ' 
Leblane had been busy all the morning in putting the place THE KOH-LNOOK. 
' pple-pie order. The floors had been waxed, and the 
rayniture subjected to a thorough dusting and rubbing. Few people in England know the pedigree of the Koh-i-noor, 
Clean white muslin-blinds were to be seen in the windows : fewer still the superstition concerning it which exists in 
brass knobs of the andirons were shining in brilliant | India, namely, that the race, the dynasty, or the individual 
rit ry -with the gleaming of the fire ; and bunches of asters who possesses it will infallibly come to destruction. This 
nd chrysanthemums filled the little china jars upon the | belief is founded on a curious chain of historic coine idences, 
' ntl ee, of which we will give a slight sketch. 
‘This evening I shall deliver to you the two saucers, When or where the Koh-i-noor was originally discovered 
onsieur le marquis,” exclaimed Simon Leblane in an ex-| no one knows. The first record of its existence is in the 
‘ant tone, as he eame forward quickly to welcome his | seventeenth century, when Meer Jomlah, who himself had 
Lt lly cuest. torn it from a native Hindoo prince, presented it to Aurung 
‘And this e vening we shall also eat our best dinner,” | zebe, the emperor of Hindostan. With the diamond, say the 
returned the latter, shaking the porcelain-painter vette Indians, came the curse on the emperor’s house,—a curse 
» hand. which, passing over himself, fell on his descendants with 
Both parties kept their word. That evening, as the | irresistible force; for not a crowned head of his whole ra 
church-clocks were striking five, Simon Leblane quitted his | after him possessed either manliness or common sense. ‘The | 
workroom, and placed the two saucers in the marquis’s | empire which he had built up and consolidated with so much 
lands. genius and power, at his death crumbled to pieces ; and when 
“You may well be proud of your work, mon enfant, for | Nadir Shah, the “tyrant-robber” of Persia, invaded Hindos- 
i. master-piece,” said M. de Cussy, as he examined the | tan, he found but the name of past greatness between him 
two beautiful saucers with the eye of a connoisseur. “ And and the imbecility, effeminacy, and diso rganisation of 
now let me show you mine,” he added, as he led the way to | then rulers. 
the dinner- table, and showed him the golden pheasant, wor- Nadir Shah’s every step was aconquest ; and in the year 
thily displayed in a silver chafing-dish. 739 Mohamed Shih’s last act of independent royalty was 
“He ec annot resist the action of such a medicament as layed out ; the Persian took Delhi by storm, committing 
‘hat!’ whispered the marquis triumphantly to Madame | excesses to which history has no parellel; and after a 
Leblanc, as he seated himself at the table between her and | month’s terrible occupation, retired with his slaves and his 
her husband, plunder, among which was the famous Kolvi-noor. On his 
The de pian was right in his calculations. way back to Persia, Nadir Shah was assassinated by his own 
“T shall never be able to eat again at that horrible ta- chiefs in one of the passes of the Cabul mountains, and his 
rn,” eried the porcelain-painter, when the dessert was | ill-gotten wealth, bloodstained as it was, was “looted” 
r placed upon the table. among men as fierce and as lawless as himself. Murder 
What! is he cured already?” cried his little wife, | and rapine were met and avenged by their like; which, in 
whose pretty blue eyes were filling with joyful tears. deed, is the meaning of the superstition connected with 
“Ves, he is already cured, mon enfant,” replied the ex- | Koh-i-noor. 
purveyor; “but the permanence of the cure will depend Ahmed Shah Dooranee, the first king of Cabul, who wa 
u yo nur being able to continue the treatment I have be- | one of the assassins, took the diamond for his share of the 
nd now let me offer you something that will help | spoil; and the curse passed from Delhito Cabul. Ahmed Slish | 
you to do so,” he continued, as he took from his pocket-book | Dooranee’s dynasty lasted to the present day; but underso — || 
a bank-note for a thousand francs, which he placed in the | terrible a law of crime and sorrow, that we can well under- | 
lands of the painter’s wife. “It is the price of the two | stand how men like the Hindoos,—to whom all life is one — || 
s he added, as the painter and his wife uttered an | manifestation of avenging deities, whose religion is dep 
exclamation of surprise at the largeness of the sum of which | cation rather than worship, and who make even murder | 
now found themselves the possessors. ‘The prince for | a sacrifice to their gods,—should see in such a fearful lis- | 
i they are destined will not think I have paid too much | tory the cruelty of destiny rather than the guilt « fman. |] 
"a piece of work that has been so perfectly and so promptly | Not a crime, and not a form of human suffering or pa ) 
executed. missin in the annals of that doomed house ; Doel citti r tl - | 
The porcelain-painter having thus happily returned inte | mysterious guilt of A2gisthus, nor the sorrows of the Manlii, — || 
right path, was never again tempted to quit it. He be- | were greater than those of the race of Ahmed Shah Doo- 1 
as steady in his work as he was skilful ; and his wife, | ranee. || 
vous now furnished with the means of providing for the The last king of Cabul was Shah Shooja. He was exiled, | 
ort of her husband, made excellent use of the marquis’s | and Dost Mohamed Khan made ruler of Cabul in his stead. | 
ngs. They were soon able to remove into a better | Skah Shooja fled to Runjeet sire taking with him the fatal = |] 
Madame Leblanc taking good care to make it Koh-i-noor,—all that remained to him of his former en || 
comfortable, that her husband was never again tempted | mous wealth. | 
ve his own table or his own fireside. Simon Leblanc Runjeet Sing received the runaway; but having d || 
very famous his art, and eventually amassed a | covered that the symbol of the sovereignty of India was 
| of money in his possession, starved and maltreated him until } ry 
“hen the Marquis de Cussy was attacked by the malady | it up. For with the Koh-i-noor passed the sentiment of su- | 
rminated his days, he one day received a present | premacy, though with the clinging curse attached. RK | 
rery beautiful porce Jain cup, on which was painted a | Sing left it on his death-bed to the idol Juggernaut | 
phe isan This cup was aps by a note | heirs and successors disregarded his hequest, and kept t] || 
z these words: “To my doctor, to help him to take | diamond to themselves. | 
rb-tea.”’ After passing from one hand to the oth: dimmed | 
se who inquired what could be intended by the | tears and stained with gore, according to its dest | 
this cup, he would reply | diamond was at length captured, among other spoils, by I | 
‘C13 a memorial of the most perfect piece of cooking, | Dalhousie in his conquest of the Sikhs, and by |] 
most successful cure, I have ever accomplished in | sented to the Queen. Later events in India t seer | 
irse uglier life.” nfirm the fatal character attached to t 
S il], the 3 harquis bequeat he d this cup to one of | some vears ag th legend was give 
Ws, by a m it is carefully preserved as a heir- | paper, not a sus} n was abroad of tl 
com | | | 
a 1 
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As the clocks in the neighbourhood were striking two, 
the painter’s bell rang, and the marquis appeared. 

“ Ma foi,” cried he, holding out his hand to the painter, 
“Tam come early, as you see, for I was impatient to make 
your acquaintance. Allow me to compliment you very sin- 
cerely on your promptitude,” he continued, seeing that the 
painter was already at work; “it is an excellent sign, and 
you shall be immediately rewarded for the alacrity with 
which you have met my wishes. You are wondering what 
your reward will be?) An excellent appetite, which I pro- 
mise you beforehand; for, you remember, we are going to 
dine together; and I have no hesitation in saying that our 
dinner will be worth eating.” 

“T should be only too glad to be able to offer you such a 
dinner, monsieur le marquis,” replied the porcelain-painter ; 
“but, Lam sorry to say, you have chosen a wrong place to 
look for any thing eatiable. Poor people like us have no 
larder to boast of. But I will take you to the tavern, and 
we will do the best we can there.” 

“Much obliged to you,” returned the marquis. “In all 
Paris there are but one or two eating-houses where a man 
of taste could manage to make a dinner, and they are too 
far off. No, Monsieur Leblane, we shall dine here, in your 
own dining-room ; and we shall dine well, you may take my 
word for it.” 

“But, monsieur le marquis,” objected the young wife, 
with an air of evident embarrassment. 

“Give yourself no trouble about the matter, my child; 
I take the whole affair upon myself. Have you any char- 
coal ?” 

“Even so poor a kitchen as ours is sure to have that, 
monsieur le marquis,” answered the hostess, still rather 
uneasy, 

“Very good. The rest ismy affair,” continued the mar- 
quis, as the bell rang once more, and a tall lackey, in a gay 
livery, entered the painter’s apartment, panting under the 
weight of a great hamper, heavily laden with provisions of 


various kinds, and a number of bottles, whose resined corks | 


and dusty cobwebs proclaimed the quality of the precious 
liquor they contained. 

‘T must let you into the secret of some of my ways, my 
children,” pursued the gastronomer, “I am not only a pro- 
fessed lover of good cheer, but I have also the right to call 
mvselfan excellent cook.” And so saying, he took off his 
coat and turned up his shirt-sleeves, with an evident inten- 

f affording ocular demonstration of the truth of his 
all whom it might concern. “ As for-you, Mon- 
he continued, turning to the porcelain-painter, 
who was looking on with a face expressive of amusement 
l interest, “IT beg you will not let my presence disturb 
vou in the work vou have Return to your 


When I have 


un le rtaken. 
business, ny dear sir, and leave me to mine. 
finished my labours, 1 will let you know.” 
Phe marquis, having unpacked the hamper with the aid 
of his servant and the painter's wife, now betook himself to 
the little kitchen, 
i mpl 

* Monsieur le marquis,” said the young woman, “I can- 
allow you— 


and began to make the fires for his con- 


fed operations 
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marquis, and the zealous aid of his wife, this room, whos. 
cheerlessness he had taken in horror, resorting to the wing. 
shop for the spurious substitution it offered in place of ¢] 

comfort his home no longer afforded him, looked as neat », 

as pleasant as possible. A bright wood-fire was crackli; 

and blazing on the hearth, making the faded and threadba, 

curtains, cosily drawn across the window, look as 00d as 
lew in its ruddy glow. The little round table was covered 
with a snowy cloth, and for each of the three dinner-com. 
panions was laid a handsome cover, with plates of Siyr 
china, flanked by goblets of transparent clearness, A ty 
chandelier, garnished with lighted tapers, stood in the centre 
of the table, surrounded by a tureen of steaming soup tha: 
was sending forth a most appetising aroma, and sundry 
small hors-d’euvres of equally agreeable promise. 

But if the appearance of the repast was satisfactory a) 
inviting, what shall be said of the viands of which it was 
composed? Some things are beyond the reach of description 
and the marquis’s cookery was one of these. 

“Let me tell you, my children,” said the marquis, as the 
soup was removed and the succeeding dishes were placed 
upon the table,—‘‘ let me tell you that the king himself wi! 
not sit down this evening to a better dinner than ours.” 

“That is just what I was saying to myself,” exclaimed 
the porcelain-painter, in the enthusiasm of his satisfaction, 
“ But, monsieur le marquis, how can it be possible to giy 
such a wonderful flavour to every thing?” 

“So you find my cookery tolerable, do you?” returned 
the gastronomer with a smile of gratified vanity. 

“T never dreamt of any thing half so delicious,” re- 
sponded the painter. 

“Good! then we will make another attempt to-morrow,” 
cried the marquis gaily. 

The porcelain-painter, deeming it incumbent upon hi 
to protest against a repetition of the marquis’s generosity, 
endeavoured to bring out a sentence deprecating the troub! 
that such a proceeding on his part would cause to him; bu 
it may fairly be doubted whether his protestations were alte- 


‘ 


eether sincere. 





' 
} 
} 


fo make the fire myself? But do you not know that 
naki of the fire is not an unimportant point in the 
preparation of a dish? \ little more charcoal or a little 
less is by no means a trifle; and no one but myself knows | 
just what t quantity should be. Besides,’ he added, in a | 
wi! ‘you remember our agreement: Lam here as a doc- | 
{ t me cure my patient in my own way.” 

[fmonsieur le marquis is really determined to do every | 

| 


lave nothing more to Say ; but L hope he 


} 
| 


will at least suffer me to make mvself useful under his di- | 
ion,’ replied Madame Leblanc, with a grateful smile. 

At dusk, the marquis’s preparations | gy finished, the 
painter was summoned to dinner. He could hardly credit 
hi senses when he crossed the threshold of his humble 

' } } ’ } . 








“Give vourself no concern about my ‘trouble,’ as y 
call it,” replied the marquis good-humouredly ; “ for it is ‘ 
done with a view to my own interests. Iam most impatic! 
to possess myself of the two saucers; and I know, by my 
own experience, that nothing helps forward any sor' 
labour so effectually as the certainty of sitting down to 
good dinner when one’s task is over. And besides, I am 
sorry to be on the spot, and to see for myself how the w: 
gets on.” 

Things went on in this manner for four days ; Sim 
Leblane working steadily all day long, and dimng lik 
prince of the blood in the evening. 

By the end of the fourth day, the porcelain-painter ¥ 
astonished to find something of his former liking !or 
work coming back to him. His work-room seemed 
grown less disagreeable; his brushes, his palette, 
the details of his occupation, began to exercise something 
their old charm over his mind; and he might have ! 
heard to murmur, while painting busily, “If one w 
sure of having a good dinner in one’s own home at 
of a day’s work !” 

When the marquis was leaving that evening, afl 
had again partaken, as usual, of an excellent repas’, 
voung wife followed him to the door, and whispel 


oS 


’ 
no 
A 


really think that Simon is beginning to forget the hr 
the tavern.” | 

“ He will have forgotten it altogeth« ra few days l; 
mon enfant,” replied the marquis with a smile. . 

He was already meditating the preparation ofa g 
phi asant, a chef-@euvre of culinary skill and pert 
which he counted for the completion of the eure ! 
It was the execution of this] 
which took the marquis, two days afterwards, to U 
marke Se 


When the marquis entered the painter's aparu 


lertaken to ettect. 


as we have seen. 
































the porcelain-painter having thus happily returned inte 
‘ight path, was never again tempted to quit it. He be- 
lie as steady in his work as he was skilful; and his wife, 
uf now furnished with the means of providing for the 
of her husband, made excellent use of the marquis’s 
hings. They were soon able to remove into a better 
; Madame Leblane taking good care to make it 
rtable, that her husband was never again tempted 
ve his own table or his own fireside. Simon Leblanc 
very famous in his art, and eventually amassed a 

i deal of he tae 
| ie Marquis ¥ Cussy was attacked by the malady 





mysterious guilt of 
wer 
ranee. 

The last king of Cabul Vas Shi th §S p hooj L. He was « x1] d, 
and Dost Mohamed Khan made ruler of CAabul in his stead 
Shah Shooja fled to Runjeet Sing, taking with ide the fatal 
Koh-i-noor,—all that remained to him of his former enor- 
mous wealth. 


fEgisthus, nor the sorrows of the Manlii, 
e greater than those of the race of Ahmed Shah Doo- 


Runjeet Sing received the runaway; but avil r dis- 
covered that the symbol of the sovercig ty of * is still 
in his possession, starved and maltr od him until ; @ Ay 
it up. For with the Koh-i-noor passe a the sentiment of su- 


terminated his days, he one day received a present | prema ‘y, though with the clinging curse attached. Ru 
ry \ autiful porce Jain cup, on which was painted a | Sing left it on his death-bed to the idol Juggernaut ; but his 
i pheasant. This cup was me H by a note | heirs and successors disregarded his bequest, and kept 
“ning these words: “To my doctor, to help him to take | diamond to themselves. 
Po Hy ae After passing from one hand to the othe r, diinn 
se who inquired what could be intended by the | tears and stained with gore, according to its d 
of this cup, he would reply : | diamon 1 was at length captured, among other spoils, by L 
+ a memorial of the most perfect piece of cooking, | Dalh in his conquest of the Sikhs, 
most successful cure, I have ever accomplished in | sent it to th Queen. Later events in India t ser 
Wnole course of my life.” confirm the fatal character attached to this 
: S will, the marquis bequeathed this cup to one of , some years ago, the legend was giv ) 
ws, by whom it is carefully preserved as a heir- | paper, not a suspicion was abroad of t! hat 
Ol} I | 
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‘and the little rooms decked out as fora festival. Madame THE KO ‘O0T 
Leblanc had been busy all the morning in putting the place B KOH-T-NOORK, 
‘o apple-pie order. The floors had been waxed, and the 
‘ture subjected to a thorough dusting and rubbing. | Few people in England know the pedigree of the Koh-i-noor, 
Cloan white muslin-blinds were to be seen in the windows ; | fewer still the superstition concerning it which exists in 
brass knobs of the andirons were shining in brilliant | India, namely, that the race, the dynasty, or the individual 
yalry with the gleaming of the fire ; and bunches of asters | who possesses it will inf: lib ly come to destruction. This 
ad 3 cin ‘ysanthemums filled the little china jars upon the | belief is founded on a curious chain of historic coincidences, 
I-piece. of which we will give a slight sketch. 
Thi s evening I shall deliver to you the two saucers, When or where the Koh-i-noor was originally discovered 
sieur le marquis,” exclaimed Simon Leblane in an ex- | no one knows. The first record of its existence is in the 
lant tone, as he eame forward quickly to welcome his | seventeenth century, when Meer Jomlah, who himself had 
kindly guest. torn it from a native Hindoo prince, presented it to Aurung- 
ther this evening we shall also eat our best dinner,” | zebe, the emperor of Hindostan. With the diamond, say the 
ed the latter, shaking the porcelain-painter cordially Indians, came the curse on the emperor’s house,—a curse 
hw nd, which, passing over himself, fell on his descendants with 
7 | parties kept their word. That evening, as the | irresistible force; for not a crowned head of his whole ra | 
chur % clocks were striking five, Simon Leblanc quitted his | after him possessed either manliness or common sense. The 
rkroom, and placed the two saucers in the marquis’s | empire which he had built up and consolidated with so much 
lands. genius and power, at his death crumbled to pieces ; and when 
“You may well be proud of your work, mon enfant, for | Nadir Shah, the “tyrant-robber” of Persia, invaded Hindos- 
it is a master-piece,” said M. de Cussy, as he examined the | tan, he found but the name of past greatness between him 
) beautiful saucers with the eye of a connoisseur. “ And and the imbecility, effeminacy, and disorganisation of its 
now let me show you mine,” he added, as he led the way to | then rulers. 
dinner-table, and showed him the golden pheasant, wor- Nadir Shah’s every step was a conquest; and in the year 
thily displayed in a silver chafing-dish. 1739 Mohamed Shah’s last act of independent royalty was 
“He cannot resist the action of such a medicament as | played out; the Persian took Delhi by storm, committing 
that tf whispered the marquis triumphantly to Madame | excesses to which history has no parellel; and after a 
Leblane, as he seated himself at the table between her and | month’s terrible occupation, retired with his slaves and his 
her | shana, plunder, among which was the famous Kol-i-noor. On his 
The gastronomer was right in his calculations. way back to Persia, Nadir Shih was assassinated by his own 
“T shall never be able to eat again at that horrible ta- | chiefs in one of the passes of the Cabul mountains, and his 
vern,’ cried the porcelain-painter, when the dessert was | ill-gotten wealth, bloodstained as it was, was “looted”’ 
ing placed upon the table. among men as fierce and as lawless as himself. Murder 
What! is he cured already?” cried his little wife, | and rapine were met and avenged by their like; which, in 
whose pretty blue eyes were filling with joyful tears. deed, is the meaning of the superstition connected with t! 
“Yes, he is already cured, mon enfant,” replied the ex- | Koh-i-noor. 
purveyor: “but the permanence of the cure will depend Ahmed Sh4h Dooranee, the first king of Cabul, who was | 
von your being able to continue the treatment I have be- | one of the assassins, took the diamond for his share of the — || 
mun. And now let me offer you something that will help | spoil; and the curse passed from DelhitoCabul. Ahmed Shih — || 
you to do so,” he continued, as he took from “his pocket-book | Dooranee’s dynasty lasted to the present day; but under so 
« bank-note for a thousand franes, which he placed in the | terrible a law of crime and sorrow, that we can well under- | 
linds of the painter’s wife. “It is the price of the two | stand how men like the Hindoos,—to whom all life is one — || 
savers,” he added, as the painter and his wife uttered an | manifestation of avenging deities, whose religion is depre- | 
‘amation of surprise at the largeness of the sum of which | cation rather than worship, and who make even murde | 
vy now found themselves the possessors. ‘The prince for | a sacrifice to their gods,—should see in such a fearful . | 
hom they are destined will not think I have paid too much | tory the cruelty of destiny rather than the guilt of man. | 
a piece of work that has been so perfectly and so promptly | Not a crime, and not a form of human suffering or passion, is — |} 
executed, mis in the annals of that doomed house ; and neither the 
ut 
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THE TARDY BRIDEGROOM. 
By THOMAS ROBERTS, 


Tue lady's parents had made what they thought an advan- 
tageous match for their daughter, by carrying somewhat 
with the high hand a long-cherished scheme of betrothal to 
the very crisis,—the altar. Yet the bridegroom cared little, 
or cared lightly, for the lady. A perfect butterfly from his 
youth upwards, he had accepted and acquiesced rather than 
desired and sought his bride, beautiful as she was. But she 
—alas, the word!—cared deeply for him. Bred up alone at 
home from childhood, she had seen so little of men that she 
considered this brilliant and idle trifler to be the most fas- 
cinating and noble of his kind. 

Handsome he was, doubtless; but thought more of the 
long plume that lay in luxurious and dainty ease along the 
broad rim of his beaver than of the fairest of the fair, the 
pride and boast of the country, whom too indulgent fortune 
had destined for his bride. Indeed, he would trifle with this 
very plume—a fit type of himself—even in the ardours of 
his courtship; for doubtless she was not the damsel to be 
won without wooing. 

Meanwhile, all this told for true metal; and she, by some 
wondrous alchemy of the imagination, gilt this piece of glit- 
tering dross with gold of her own heart, created an idol in 
her fancy, and bowed down before it almost in adoration. 
He was ardent enough when present with her, but sadly 
slack and remiss when away from her immediate attraction. 
He would come late, at times utterly forget the solemn pro- 
mise of the night before, and absent himself on the lightest 
cause. <A hunting, a cock-fight, horse-race, or, viler still, a 
drinking or gambling match, would keep him away day after 
day, until her father grew testy, and her mother soothed 
her grief by inventing excuses for this conduct. Love-sick 
she was, of course, but put a brave face upon it, and hoped 
marriage and her own loving heart would reclaim the indo- 
lent scapegrace to a tender and affectionate husband. 

The day of bridal came, all was prepared,—all things in 
their place except the should-be devoted husband; the hour 
came, but no bridegroom. Beautifully robed she was, and 
looked beautiful, but nervous and doubting. The brides- 
maids drew apart, leaving the sick-hearted damsel to her 
own thoughts and her mother’s consolations. At last, after 
a weary hour of waiting, uprose her father, approached her 
chair, and was about to withdraw his consent to the mar- 
nage,—moved by anger at this negleet,—when just at this 
moment enters the truant himself, with a gay and careless 
laugh and mock apology for delay. This is the scene. He 
had been detained by some jovial companions; of whom one 
stands there behind him, holding his hat before his face to 
conceal a mischievous laugh at the spectacle of the bride’s 
Those are the bridesmaids to the left, who have 
withdrawn themselves to whisper apart. The young sister 
of the bride is seated on the floor, and fondles a dog. The 
stately lady next the bride is her mother, who in an under- 
tone counsels her daughter to preserve dignity and calm- 
hess, to maintain a womanly pride, and go through with 
What appears rather a sacrifice than a bridal. 

The artist deserves great credit for the way in which he 
has expressed the various feelings of each character in his 
story: the angry haughtiness of the father; the milder 
pride and reserve of the mother; the bride’s ill-concealed 
anxiety and distress, now changing to relief and happiness; 
the askant looks of the bridesmaids; the gay and confident 
air of the gallant youth who has so neglected his mistress 
at such a time, yet feels assured of forgiveness, and freely 
reckons on her love; his companion has also a distinct cha- 
racter,—all which show the varied resource and knowledge 
ofthe painter; and saying this, we have said almost as much 


as can be said for any artist,—that he is master of his sub- 


distress. 


ject, and contrives to convey to us the fullness of his inten- 


tion by working it out, and illustrating it 


completing, as it were, a history in one page. 


in Various ways, 


L. L. 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHONE. 


BY A. J, BARROWCLIFFE, AUTHOR OF “ AMBERHILL.” 


[Completed from p. 174.] 


Mysterious Sorrow! mighty and benignant spirit! mon 
paint thee in a robe of darkness, and dread thy coming as 
that of an evil thing. Yet comest thou out of light into 
which angels and archangels may not enter. The shadow 
that attends thee is not thine own, but thou dost cast jt 
from the universe as the sun casts shadows from the hills. 
We see not the splendour of thy presence because it is too 
bright to bear; and thou lookest on us, veiled and from a dis. 
tance, because the light of thy great countenance is warmer 
than a seraph’s love and holier than the cherubim. 

Twilight still glimmered over the rising clouds when 
Felix passed through the city-gate and entered the rich plain 
beyond it. He had given the most precipitate directions for 
the sale of all his property ; and having filled his purse with 
money, and a light knapsack with clothing, he left his home 
on horseback, at a gallop and unattended, without perhaps 
one definite intention, except the passionate one of never 
looking on its walls again. He took the military road lead- 
ing eastward, and hurried on till past midnight, when he 
found his horse too tired to go further. He stopped unwil- 
lingly at a small village, and, by force of habit, lay down in 
the room allotted to him. But there was no rest in his re. 
pose. Every quiet moment seemed to pile another stone on 
the mountain that overwhelmed him. After a sleepless in- 
terval, whose horror grew on him like a nightmare, he rushed 
out upon a narrow pathway winding up a wild limestone 
hill behind the village. He reached the top exhausted by 
his own speed; and leaning against a crag projecting east- 
ward, suffered himself to look round. 

It was nearly morning. The four guardian hills of the 
distant valley, and the sharp peaks of the adjacent moun- 
tain, were overhung with mists; but the lesser heights were 
changing colour every instant. Vapours broken into soft 
floating pieces stole from rock to rock. The village below 
him lay half hidden in a forest of larches, and at some dis- 
tance a large lake began to sparkle, as the purple clouds 
changed into gold, and the sun came up over the mountains. 
But daybreak seemed to taunt him with malicious smiles. 
He saw no spirit of peace in the morning clouds; they were 
symbols of his dream,—shadowy, broken, and dissolving. 
The very quiet of the mountain village was a grief to him. 
There Heaven’s favourites slept calmly. When should he 
sleep again? In the far distance he saw the heights of his 
native city ;—why was he not there? She loved him, and 
because she did so he must fly from her! A caprice, a folly, 
a woman's whim; a barrier as thin as an enchanter’s spell, 
but, alas, as potent and impassable. Never, never, to behold 
her; never to hear the sirens singing in her voice ; never 
to feel the joy of a thousand summers in her presence. And 
yet to know she loved him, and would die for him, and that 
a word out of her lips could make an Eden of the waste 
howling wilderness; and that word never to be spoken, 
that love to have no power except to separate! Why should 
he live? There was a curse, some said, on the self-mut- 
derer; but he was cursed already, and might defy it. ile 
drew the knife which his old steward had fastened in luis 
girdle. He dashed it against his breast. The blow was 
harmless. The point was turned aside by the scroll whieh 
Adela had given him, and which he still kept hidden in his 
bosum. A superstitious tremor seized him. He sat dow ‘“ 
upon the rock, took out the parchment, beheld with horre! 
the mark of the steel point upon it, opened it, and endea- 
voured to read. It was vain. He read only one word, an 
that word was not in the Scriptures. He wandered fro! 
line to line; but they revealed no more: Adela, Ades: 
The written characters were blotted out, and that nam 
was every where. He went back to the village, and ¢ 
tinued his journey, turning southward now till he ! 
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Limself ascending the great Alpine chain which divided 
lraly from Gaul. He had ridden far each day, and was 
wasting fast under a terrible fever of excitement; but the 
white tops of the mountains had an irresistible attraction 
-him, and leaving his horse behind, he advanced on foot 
wards the tremendous passes which border on the region 

eternal snow. 
In those cold solitudes, where the clear air came sweep- 
from the glaciers fresh as the hearty welcome of a 
intaineer; Where high over the narrow path a gorgeous 
| many-coloured winter rested on the great pyramids and 
rueged cones and vast frozen slopes, that rose higher and 
sill higher; where the rush of wild torrents or sudden 
waterfalls was answered by the loosened avalanche, or by 
ie winds marching through the pine-woods—not, as in the 
ius and valleys, in scattered strength, gently and with 
like musie, but in whole armies, with a shout and a 
ipet-blast and the anthem of a conqueror ;—in those 
vellous scenes, as though in a new world, the breast of 
llix shook off at times some portion of its burden as he 
tle power of nature once more resuming its influence 

r his mind. 

lle reached the ridge of the great chain early on a bril- 
morning. The sunshine sparkled on the snow; the 
of Italy was above him; beneath were its rivers and 
rardens. Sad as he was, Felix was soothed and softened 
e scene. By degrees, as he descended, the path became 


slonely. Little Alpine villages were scattered over the 
mountain-side. As he entered one of these, a peasant-girl 


it ten years old was standing in the road tying a band 
of ribbons round the neck of a pet-lamb. Felix stopped as 
ipproached her to look at the pretty picture without dis- 
ing it, and an older girl coming from one of the cottages 
led the young shepherdess by her name, ‘“ Adela!” 
Adela! It was the first time Felix had heard that name 
lie himself pronounced it when they parted. He started 
‘the voice were a peal of thunder. He was angry. What 
had any one else to be called Adela? The contrast, 
ruddy cheeks, yellow curls, limbs of buxom health and 
Vigour, instead of the pale face and delicate form that were 
lised by the name of Adela. But his anger soon 
uiged to a precisely opposite sentiment. Dear, precious 
! The being who bore it must be holy. He followed 
pet-lamb and its mistress, and spent an hour in watch- 
‘them; nor did he leave till he had dropped some Roman 
‘us Into the bosom of the little maid, and told her, as she 
i up laughing, to keep them because her name was 


liuding himself on the road to a large city, he procured 
tier horse at the foot of the mountains, and soon entered 
ates. ‘The day after his arrival, he wandered into the 

t-place; and as he stood by the statue of a nymph, 
was, or seemed to be, like Adela’s, two priests, 
ig one another as they met, stopped within a yard of 


‘houre 





‘There is news from Gaul,” said one of them; ‘a new 
liter of the Christians.” 
Praise be to Mars!” exclaimed the second. 
Ih; vy have made a bonfire of some scores,’ continued 
r, “and the rest of the miserable sect are secured. 
Is believe nothing; but they burn well. 
nted, and will lose nuthing bnt their heads; but 
ter part desire the torture, and will have it accord- 
(here is a young girl among them, as obstinate as 
ind wonderfully fair.” 
ld I were there!” returned the other. 
l awhile.” 


‘’ She should 


thysel “She is a 


f,’’ said the first speaker. 


. huinan soul 
veniung when Felix galloped through the city- 
Christians met in a solitary house beyond the 


A few | 


ind hath devoured her mother. Her name is 


walls, and their meeting was betrayed. While they were 
still assembled, the house was surrounded quietly by a crowd 
of the common people, with sundry officers of the Romau 
power. They did not enter; but large nails were broucht, 
the doors and lower windows were fastened on the outside, 
piles of fagots and bundles of straw were heaped round the 
building, and then a sudden shout rose from the multitude, 
and a fierce hand hurled a burning torch among the wood 
and straw. The poor people within were gathered together 
in an upper room, where, in the earnestness of their pro 
ceedings, they heard neither the driving of the nails nor the 
rustling fagots, and suspected nothing till they were startled 
by that terrible sound. A window was thrown open, and 
an old man looked down on the crowd. But his white hair 
glittered in the light of fast-ascending fire; as he raised his 
arms in an attitude of astonishment, a hundred hands wv 
pointed at him; wild laughter and savage howlings assailed 
him; and when he bent his patriarchal form to address his 
murderers, his words were stifled by clouds of smoke that 
rolled into the room. The window was closed again; but 
the fire kindled into fury, and through the hiss and the roar 
came the shrieks of women, and quick voices of alarm. ‘Then 
the latch of the door was lifted from within, and the mock- 
ing crowd laughed louder, because it would not open to all 
the efforts of the victims. The house was burning on every 
side. The wood-work smoked and crackled, and burst into 
jets of fame. The whole building tottered in the sea of fire. 
But now the agonising cries were no longer heard; ihe 
struggles for release had ceased. Out ofthe glowing furnace 
rose the sound of triumphant harmony ; for the Christians, 
recognising the will of Heaven in their hopeless fate, again, 
for the last time, assembled in the upper chamber, and were 
singing a hymn of gratitude to God. 

But the rush and uproar of the burning grew always 
louder. The hymn became fainter by degrees, as if the 
voices were failing one by one. At last the front of the 
building fell, exposing the whole interior, glowing with 
intense and awful brilliancy. The upper floor was giving 
way. Black corpses of men and women fell with the falling 
planks and hung across the heated beams. Alone, on a 
burning rafter, stood the old man who had been seen before. 
He held the body of an aged woman in his arms; his white 
hairs were almost gone, for tongues of fire darted round his 
head. The roof trembled visibly; but before it fell the 
crowd was divided in the midst, and a girl, bareheaded and 
breathless, approached the scene of martyrdom. One word 
— Father !”—came froin her lips, and she sprang forward 
towards the flames. 
golden sparks, bright as the souls of the martyrs, flew up 
| before her. Strong hands were laid upon her; cries of ra 
and mockery were round her. The single word she uttered 
had pronounced her own condemnation; and in another hour 
Adela was lying alone upon the floor of a dark damp dun 
geon, where rats ran over her and earthworms crawled a 
her side, pressing her hot hand on her beating forehead, and 
trying to form an image of the truth out of the horrib! 
phantoms that filled her brain. 

The Judas who betrayed his brethren had done lis w 
effectually. The dwellings of the whole society w: 
' nated to the governors ; 





and those who had been 
from the fatal meeting were seized for the tardie: 

| of a more formal, but not more merciful, sentenc: 

The Roman governor sat on his judgme: 

forum of the city. On one side a temple stoo 
before its portals. All round were stately buildi: 
images of the gods. The vast area was filled with a 
ing crowd; and the Christians, many of who 
torture in their dungeons, were brought one by 
the stern tribunal. Their crime was quic! 
none denied it. A few were slaughtered 

| satisfy the multitude; the rest were sente. 

| The last of the accused was Adela. Sh 

| amidst a general murmur of pity; for the 


1 


| tators had already sated itself. She had 


—— 





The whole building fell. A cloud of 
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the close dungeon. The cheeks that were commonly so 
clear and pale were tinged with fever; the hands were ‘thin 
and feeble; the long hair was partially disor dered, and hung 
languidly about her head; but in her eyes the smile of love 
and faith was still unaltered. 

After the accusation had been completed in the usual 
form, the governor looked almost kindly at her, and said: 

“Young maiden, even life is new to thee; the grave 
should be terrible.” 

“God is there,” she answered. Where He is, nothing 
is terrible.” 

‘Unhappy child! thou art accused of crimes fearful and 
unnatural. Thou hast eaten the flesh of babes, and blighted 
our fields with impious incantations.” 

“God pardon my accusers,” she replied. 

“Dost thou confess ? Art thou net a Christian? Dost 
thou follow this Hebrew rebel in the face of the gods ?” 

She answered in her g80ft voice, “I follow Christ, my 
Master.” 

“Rash fool, renounce Him! Shall a dead Jew help thee ? 
Girl, thy God is in His grave.” 

“The grave could not hold Him; He is risen; He helps 
me now. Cast down the image of your great goddess Cybele, 
and see whether she will rise again.” 

The spectators answered with jeering cries; a shout 
went up through the vast hall, the noise of a thousand 
tongues: 

“She reviles great Cybele! Hail, great Cybele! Cybele, 
mother of harvests !” 

When the noise subsided, the judge again addressed her: 

“Girl, the laws condemn thee. Cwsar forbids thee to 
be a Christian. Have pity on thine own beauty, for I fain 
would save thee. Curse Christ, and live.” 

“T love the Lord,’* she answered ; “ how shall I curse 
Him? Nay, I cannot curse the hardest of my enemies; how, 
then, the dearest of my friends ?” 

“Swear by the idols, then,” said the governor, raising 
his right hand; and the crowd echoed fiercely with a shout: 

“ Swear by the idols!” 

The young girl looked round at the stern threatening 
faces, and up from them to the sky. 

. ‘Y may not swear,” she said. 

“Thou art mad!” exclaimed the judge penny. 
“Seest thou these images? this altar? this cup of wine ? 
Pour out in sacrifice, or perish. Thy life is in thy hand.” 

He pointed to the statues round the forum,—the gods of 
many nations. A soldier brought the wine-cup, another led 
her to the altar. The multitude stood up in expectation. 
She took the cup in her frail hands and once more looked 
heavenward. Her eyes were bright, her breast was heaving, 
her white cheeks flushed as with the light of another world. 

‘ Not wine, Lord Jesus, but life and love! Behold them; 
take them; I pour them out before Thee.” 

She threw the cup upon the ground. The red wine ran 
like blood about the foot of the altar. Some of the more 
distant spectators misunderstood her action, and cried aloud: 

“A libation to the gods! She offers sacrifice !” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Adela, ‘ this cup, my body, and this 
Wine, my blood,—these are what I offer.” 

“To the idols, to the idols!" cried the assembly. 

“To Christ the Lord, said Adela. “ And behold, He comes 
quickly to cast out Caesar and his gods!” 

For an instant the gentle Adela seemed changed into a 
denouncing prop hetess ; the pagans held their breath, and 
every eye was fixed on the frail form and outstretched hand 
which thus, at that terrible judgment-seat, defied the majesty 
of Rome. 

The judge spoke ina deep voice of anger. “It is enough!” 
he said. A storm of execration and the rush of an excited 
crowd succeeded ; but a band of soldiers had already closed 
round the prisoner, and by their strong hands she was led 
away. 

The sun went down once more in a sky of gold, pouring 
the richest treasures out of the urn s of glory on a world that 
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was not worthy of his beams. The ripples on the river were 
bright as ever, and over the glowing plain the great shadow 
of the mountain came slowly down, hke human_ life upon the 
soul. But she who had wandered on the bank, as angels 
wander by the rivers of Paradise, was waiting where neither 
shadow nor sunbeam came till the hours man had counted 
should expire. ‘The glimmer of the grating disappeared - 
no sound penetrated through her dungeon-walls. Soro 
tender mercy in the gaoler had provided her with a smal 
heap of straw; and on this Adela was lying, alone in the 
darkness, weary with the excitement of the morning, but 

singing in a low voice a song of peace and consolation. 

The large bolt moved in “the heavy door, and her gaoler 
entered. He let in aman in the dress of a Roman sold dier, 
put a lighted lamp upon the floor, retired, and closed the 
door upon them. The soldier stood motionless for some 
seconds, and then throwing back his helmet, he cried : 


“ Adela, it is I!” 
The face was that of Felix, thin and worn indeed, but 


full of joy. 
his hands. 

“Dear friend!” She looked doubtfully at his garments; 
but he smiled, and said: 

“Fear nothing. Iam not Cesar’s soldier. This dress 
disguises me and brings me here. It has done all its ser- 
vice; let it rot and perish ; I am myself again.’ 

He threw the helmet upon the floor, and pressed her in 
his arms. 

“Guardian of my soul!”’ he cried, “ our griefs are ended; 
to-morrow we are fellow-martyrs. I left thee, Adela, in 
anger—almost in madness. I travelled days and nights, 
knowing not whither. LIopened thy book again; but Adela, 
not God, was on its leaves. Strange scenes passed before me; 
the language of another land was round me. The mountains 
rose between us; but between me and my misery they could 
not rise. ‘ Life, life, thou art too terrible!’ Icried; but even 
death was denied me. Then tidings came from Gaul,—thie 
news of that night of agony. ‘Thy people were destroyed. 
I heard thy name, and the next word told me thy destiny: 
‘Adela is to die!’ Like a spirit that God sendeth, and no 
man seeth, those words passed before my soul. How shall 
I tell thee of that hour? It changed my life; it transfigured é 
all things ;—that night I was flying towards thee. TL opened se 
thy book once more, and the truth came streaming from it : 
To believe with thee was still to lose thee ; and. yet I be- 
lieved. Adela, there is but one earthly hope remaining in 
my heart: it is the hope of dying with thee. I too ama - 
Christian. To-morrow shall see the marriage of our souls.” “7 

A smile, such as rarely comes to any but ‘celestial beings, 
was in the young girl’s eyes as she looked at him in the 
dim lamp-light of her dungeon; but when he ceased, she = 
unwound his arms, and stooped and took the heavy helmet 
from the ground, and laid her thin hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. “a 

“ Now God be praised,” she said, ‘and God be with thee. I 
Be strong, be patient; the struggle is not over; and I, 3 
I, who have so much afflicted thee, must lay this last b urdea 
onmy beloved. To-morrow, F elix, I must die alone. The! ae 
God gave thee, He must take ; it is not ours to cast away. 
When the message comes, and man’s wrath pursues - 
when truth asks the s sacrifice, and thou hearest her calling 
then take thy martyr’s crown, and come to me. But ™ OW, 
no man accuses thee; no duty calls thee to the flames; " 
sure that Heaven has work for thee to do. Behold, our at" 
is well-nigh extinguished: there needs a witness to "© 
world. My Felix, ‘thou hast strength to die for trut th; ibe | 
strength to live for it. Thy place will wait for th 
flowers of Paradise will not fade.” 

He fell on his knees before her, weeping bitterly, 
cried : . 

“OQ, Adela, what shall I answer? Be merciful. Loo® 
am worn with grief; my strength fails me. Let me 
be at rest.” = 

She gently put the helmet on his head; she knett ! 


Adela sprang from her bed of straw and seized 


—— 
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him; she wound her arms about his neck, and kissed his 
forehead. 

« Arise,” she cried, “my friend, my brother, my husband: 
chere is no word too dear for thee; no name of love I may 
not give thee now. Weep out thy woes, dear soul ;—see, 
Adel la is weeping too ;—but let thy tears, like hers, be drops 
of consolation, re conciling our weak hearts to the great will 

{ Heaven. No burden shall be too great for thee; God’s 
+, supports thee. Take thy bright inheritance, thy ‘task of 
eee scatter the seeds of truth in the wide world; stay 
‘ +to wateh their growing; fear not if they seem to die ; : 
in other ages they ‘shall burst into life and be sauty, while 


thou and I are watching them from heaven.” 


The next morning, great numbers of people were gathered 
ether near a certain spot without the walls of the city, 
where at an early hour had been heard the drawing of fa- 
s and the driving of stakes into the ground; and the 
survivors of the Christian brethren were brought out of 
their prisons to triumph over their last temptation. They 
od with cheerful countenances, and with kind words 
fv those who spoke to them; and as the fires rose around 
el, s, the Vv died praising God. 

r the road by which the martyrs came there was a 
little et | with fir-trees on its summit; and under one of them 
a young man stood, holding in his right hand a scroll, which 
je pressed against his bosom. As Adela passed, she saw 
im and pointed to the sky. He returned the silent saluta- 

1 unnoticed by the spectators, who now wept and la- 
wnted as they looked on the young virgin-martyr, and 
red mercy for her youth and loveliness. There was no 
rey now. ‘The flames were already burning round her 
brethren, and her own funeral pile was visible before her. 
I}y the roadside there was a pond where cattle were used 
and as they approached it her executioner seemed 

whed with a sudden thought of pity. He took the young 
cirlin his arms, walked quickly into the middle of the pool, 
stooped down, and holding by the girdle that confined her 
ress, he plunged his beautiful burden beneath the water. 

\ sob of grief broke from the crowd. The youth who 

atched ler from the hillock turned away as she disap- 
peared. A strange hush succeeded; and then the execu- 
er raised himself again and drew forth the mortal form 
that was no longer Adela. Cold drops oozed between the 
id girl’s lips, and trickled from the feet and hands, now 
hauging powerless; for with the last breath that bubbled 
ough the water, her gentle soul passed upwards to the 
Lord she served, to learn by the fountains of eternal wisdom 

het] can be in vain. 


drink, ; 


her faith and love 








THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 
By H. 8. VINADIO. 


‘Ya gun be discharged at a distance from us, we all know 
‘at we can see the smoke before we hear the report, and 
aware therefore that sound takes some time in travel- 
us. We believe, however, our seeing to be instantaneous— 
‘practically it is; but it is only so because of the limited 
wer of the eyes. Even to the longest-sighted, a man a 
Fis a small object ; two or three miles off he i is almost 
tceptible, and quite so at eight or ten. We have no 
therefore, of the time which light takes in travel- 
‘ause our power of seeing is re stricted to a distance 

is to make the time occupied in its rapid transit 


1) ; ; s 199.000 
ible, Light travels, in round numbers, 192,000 
S second: therefore, we were gifted with cye- 


Stinguish objects at that distance, we should see 
amon? them one second after it occurred. 

is about 95,000,000 of miles from us. so that with 
‘power of eyesight we should see what was passing 
lace some eight or nine minutes after the in 
rv if we looked to those stars which astronomers 

so remote that it takes thousands of years for the 














17 anyte 
ide nts | 





light they emit to reach our world, we should witness the 
progress of events which had ceased there thousands of 
years before. 

I had been speculating whether instruments would ever 
be invented to give us this wondrously increased power of 
vision, and on the vast addition to our knowledge of the 
universe we should derive from it, when I fell into ‘what the 
old writers would call a vision, or a dream. I was walking 
along a Londun street in familiar converse with a friend, 
when I was struck by his saying, after narrating an incident 
which had occurred, “It is not more than 2000 millions of 
miles off now.” 

“ Not more than what ?” I said. 

“Not more than 2000 millions of miles off.” 

Seeing that I still looked bewildered, “ Why, where have 
you been,” he continued, “not to have heard of the new 
method of reckoning time by distance, which has already 
with us passed into a habit ?” 

“ Reckon time by distance ?” I repeated dreamily. 

“Just so; time since an incident by the distance at 
which you may see it now.” 

“Tam aware of the power of seeing at any distance,” I 
said; “but can’t understand yet your new method of calcu- 
lating time.” 

“Then you don’t know of our recently acquired faculty 
of transferring our consciousness at will to any point, how- 
ever remote ?” 

The idea took away my breath; for some time I could 
not reply. After a while I began, “ Do you really mean to 
say— 

“My dear fellow,” he interrupted, “we have not pos- 
sessed the power so long, that [cannot in some sort appreci 
ate your feelings on hearing of it for the first time. But a 


practical instance will tell you more than many words of 


mnine. Come with me into this court of justice,—for the 
certainty with which offences are now detected has not yet 
convinced all men of the folly of offending,—come in with 
me, and you will soon know all about it.” 

We entered; the court was as I had seen it before, ex- 
cept that there were no counsel; there was the judge, the 
jury, the prosecutor in the witness-box, and the prisoner at 
the bar—the latter charged with a street-robbery. As we 
went in, the judge was asking the prosecutor when the al- 
leged robbery took place. 

“Tt is about 120,000 millions of miles off now,” 
the man. 

“ Are you not aware, sir,” said the judge to him sternly, 
“that in courts of law we abide by the old formula? ‘Tell 
me how many days it is since; I can calculate for myself, 
if needful, the distance in miles.” 

“It took place this day week,” 
side.” 

“And at what hour of the day ?” inquired the judge. 

“ About five o’clock in the afternoon,” 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, ‘you have 
heard the charge made peal the prisoner at the bar, and 
the time and place in which the offence is said to have been 
committed. You will now, if you please, project yourselves 
with me, and so many of those present as choose to accom- 
pany us, to the distance the prosecutor, in compassion to our 


replied 


said the man, “in Cheap- 


9 


ignorance, was good enough to mention—120,000 millions of 


miles; we will then move gently downwards till we see 
Cheapside at five o'clock in the afternoon, which we shall 
know by the vehicles being all jammed together, and at a 
stand-still, just as every oue has the strongest desire to get 
out of the City quickly.” 

“ What can this mean?” said I] to myself, 
should like to £0 wherever the y go.’ 

The wish had scarcely fli ished through my mind, when I 
was in the open air; Ic ‘ould see 
but I had a kind of consciousness that my friend, the ju 
and the jury, were all about me. Looking down, I beheld 
the world lying far beneath, its divisions distinct as one 
sees them when stooping over a globe. Whil 


“ However, I 


no one, not even mysell, 
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| about in astonishment, now at Europe, now at Africa, I was 
| recalled to myself by hearing the judge say, 

‘| Gentlemen, we are too far off: Cheapside is jammed 

s trne, but the horses’ heads are all turned City wards ; 

is here only about ten o’clock in the morning; we must 

little nearey about 5000 millions of miles.” 
[ looked again as he was speaking; I found England, 
London, Cheapside, the bustle in which latter I could see 


as plainly as if looking from an upper window of a house in 


Without a sensation of motion we had evidently changed 


r position; the horses’ heads were now turned from the 
L soon we saw the prosecutor come cut of his shop- 
toning up his great-coat. 
You see the prosecutor, gentlemen ?” said the judge. 
Yes,” in one voice replied the twelve jurymen. 
The prosecutor was evidently in a hurry; he had left 


Warehouse without staving to fasten his coat and with- 
tt his gloves. When he had buttoned his great- 
‘kK lis gloves out of his pocket, and in so doing 


pulled out ib irt of his pocket -handkerchief. He walked 
ray wis A Cheapside, and just as he was crossing Queen 
Street . pr risoner made his appearance. 
Yi i see the prisoner, gentleman ?” said the judge. 
Yes, in one voice replied the twelve jurymen. 
Watch carefully what takes place,” said the judge. 
I saw the prisoner sidle up to the prosecutor; for some 


he walked close behind him. At last, as the pro- 


\ St rvead a ni ny by the crowd at a crossing, 


1 ner took hold of the handkerchief and drew it out 
of cet, in doing das h he drew out also a pocket- 
Which I distinctly saw fall on the pavement; the pri- 
stooped d , picked up the pocket-book, and made 

it and i handkerchiet. 
id the judge, “you have witnessed the 


; you have seen beth handkerchief and pocket- 


Lieven of the jury assented, but the twelfth said ; 


| y him take the handkerchief; but I did not see the 
lI very provoking!” said the judge 

Hlow st tpra '* said the eleven jurymen. 

‘\ LUST, if you please, rise sixty millions of miles 


hsaction again,” said the judge; “ and 


ved him, drew out the handkerchief and 
up Lhe latter, and made oll 


In that ease,” said the judge, “we may resume our 


lin & Sensation we were there, as quiet and unruffled as 
had moved 
Li vou, gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, 
he bar guilty or not guilty ?” 
G ray 1 one Voice, said the twels ve jurymen, 


e Judge rising, “we have all seen you 
lh which you stand charged. The 
r { Upon you is, that you be imprisoned 


in recompensing the prose- 
1 for his time oceupied in 
of the cost of your food 


id if aught should remain 


ims are satistied, it will be given to vou on 
| as \ rig s LT) ol eno} Cu 

i i SCpara } Trou evil CoOll- 

) ~ \ i | > i | i 


pray, sir, jook attentively this time when the handkerchief 
the pocket.” 

\nother conscious change of position, and in a minute 

again saw the prosecutor issue trom his shop, buttoning- 

t, and take out his gloves; again the prisoner 


li hard labour. The proc eds of your | 
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I saw the pocket-book stolen this time,” said the un- | 


| experienced may be as much things of the past as 
| Brighton Age or Bath and Bristol HHighplyer. The | 


associates, that, by the uew powers which science has cop. || 
ferred upon men, the chance of escape for a captured ey). 
minal is gene: the judge and jury who try him are yow 
able with their own eyes to see the offence committed.” 
We left the court. 
“But how could it be,” said Ito my friend, “that we 
saw the same thing twice over ? 
“ How ?” said he; “do think how it was we saw it once.” 
“ By being in a position,” said | slowly, and thinking 
over each word, “to which the light in its passage was just 


pMSL 

arriving. . 
“ Exactly,’ ‘said my friend; “ your de scripti n is true of 
all seeing: we see a thing when the light in which it is done 
reaches our eyes—there is nothing new in this. You cay 


see it a third time, or a thousandth, if you wish; it is but 
the willing to be certain millions of miles off. That Which 
has been, is always; it is only a question of where we must 
be to see it.” 





INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, 
Il, MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


THREE A.M. April : 2ist, 1851, found me, with my friend 
stowed away in the leathern recesses of the huge stage from 
Louisville (Kentucky) to Nashville (Tennessee, , Which was 
to deposit us en route at a place called Three Forks, eight , 
miles distant from the Mammoth Cave. The road between s 
Louisville and Elizabethtown, where the stage stops 
dine, is of an interesting character; portions of it rumnin 
throug h valleys shut in by steep rocks and high hills, clear 
streams eushing and murmuring through their boit 
Elizabethtown Steal’ vith its pretty Cottages and cottage. 
gardens, has many points of resemblance to one of our qua 
vld English villages. Among the chronicles of the early 
days of its settlement is recorded a remarkable ritle-shot vy 
a white manu; the bullet killing two Indians, passing through 
the neck of one, and lodging in the brain of the other. ‘Th 
are men yet living in Louisville, a city with over 50,000 in- 


tO 
‘ 


habitants, who have seeu many a white man tomahawked 

and scalped in the woods where the city now stands. - 
From Elizabethtown to Three Forks is a long, weary . 

and uninteresting road; the only relief being the terry as 

across Green River at a picturesque point, which we reached 7 

about sunset. ‘The cave is distant eight miles irom ‘three 

Forks, and the road which leads to it is none of the best, 


even for Western America; being a by-road, roughly cut ‘ 
in the first instance, and afterwards left pretty much to tak 


care ob itself, At least, this was the case at the pt riod ot 


our visit; but in a country where towns and cities are 
growth of four or five years, it is not safe to predicate any 


thing of the present by the past. For aught we know, . 
there may be by this time an aerial, terrestrial, or subter- — 


ranean railroad, and the joltings and jarrings which 


on either side this road is poor ; and the few attelpts 
farming seem any thing but successful, the dry san ly Suid - 
apparently bid¢ ling defiance to the skill and ind su} 

the husbandman. The woods are only oped cle 


| and were at this season filled with the wild pink azalea 


perfuming the air with its rich honeysuckle aroma. 
Within a few yards of the mouth ofthe cave sta 
large wooden hotel, capable ot accommodating two hun ; 
people, and much resorted to at certain seasons of tl 
not only by visitors to the cave, but by the “ fash 
of the surrounding country, to whom it supplies 
of Newport or Saratoga. It was nearly noon W! 
arrived; and as soon as the guide could make th 
preparations, impaticut to commence our ms] 
subterranean marvels that awaited us, we > 
however, without receiving notice that it was 


’ 


nh ti lav to attelip Lilie Orala | 
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+) accomplish at all; the different galleries and chambers 
sing back nine miles from the entrance to the end of 
itp rtion of the cave yet fully explored, and embracing 
cithin their limits abrupt ascents and descents, thread-like 
‘hs by the side of bottomless abysses, ferries across fa- 
ayless rivers and beneath low arches, climbings by per- 
dicular ladders,—in short, every conceivable variety of 
motion for which ladies are supposed to be peculiarly 
ed. 
- ching daunted, however, by the difficulties described, 
he necessity of “ donning the breeches” for the nonce,— 
-ticoats being wholly out of the question, we were told,— 
iletermined to see all we could that afternoon, and to 
vise at daybreak on the morrow, so as to accomplish the 
-yynd tour of the cave by sunset. Three Kentucky farmers, 
ada lady and gentleman from Boston, joined the party, 
\king in all nine, inclusive of our coloured guide, Stephen, 
‘whom a few words en passant. He was a fine-looking 
latto of about seven or eight and twenty, and had served 
; ruide some fifteen years. His love for these subterranean 
l-ries and chambers, with their majestic domes and still 
rs, was as honest and earnest a passion as that of poet, 
uiter, or sculptor, for the art he professes. The spirit of 
ve seemed to have taken possession of Stephen; and 
tones of his voice and the expression of his eyes, more 
n than his words, bore evidence of the truth and strength 
his f fi sti as he told us, almost with tears , that et was 
s last season, that his master had died and fre ed his slaves, 
| that, according to the laws of the state, he must soon 
rit for ever; that it was like leaving his life behind him 
e the cave where he had grown from boy to man, and 
hie did not know how he should bear the parting even 
the enjoyment of freedom. He was a young man of 
it natural intelligence, and had profited largely | 'y his 
recourse with the differe nt professors and men of science 
‘have from time to time explored the cave. His appre- 
ion of its wonders and beauties was every bit as keen as 
wh, accompanied with a mellow tenderness of feeling 
of pathos, which showed itself in unobtrusive lingering 
ks when we, the new-comers, had turned away and were 
ver for fresh objects. 
The Mammoth Cave was discovered in 1802, and pur- 
heen after with the estate by a Dr. Krann, to whose 
still belongs; bringing in arevenue of about two thou- 
id lollars, or four hundred pounds, per annum, in the form 
8 for admission. 
A oan descent from the hotel, down the side of a hill 
‘red with trees and wild vines, brought us to the mouth 
1¢ Mammoth Cave, a huge arch in the solid rock, in the 
‘of which is a dropping spring. A flight of steps cut 
ie rock leads to the floor of the cave. Advancing a few 
is, Stephen made the party halt ; and while lighting the 
ps, advised us es to deposit every article of super- 
hap thing, such as shawls, overcoats, and bonnets, as 
nd equable inant of the cave, never varying 
2 6 Fr. mi ade such garments burdensome. 
this “ peeling” process accomplished, much to our after 
‘action, and each person being provided with a lamp,— 
a supply of oil in case of necessity, and a 


vf 


= 


s 


a carrying 
i provisions,—we began to inspe et the place in which 
stood,—a larg 


re, dry, vaulted chamber or hall, the 


Ughts, joined in a chorus of zbrill sibilations and cries. 
‘ passed on in marching order, Stephen at our head, 
les following, and came in a few seconds to the re- 
1S of saltpetre mines, worked in the early days of the 
very of the cave; where huge pieces of timber, corn- 


<c., Covered with the dust of nearly half a century, 
‘Ss fine a state of preservation as the day they were 

i there, gave unmistakable evidence of the pure 
ior which the place is celebrated. Passing by thi 

s vats, and over the still fresh traces of oxen’s feet 
vheels, we found ourselves in a chamber of ¢ I 


a vaulted roof thirty feet hich, called i! 











‘sides black with myr iads of bats, which, disturbs by | 
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Rotunda, and which is situated immediately beneath the 
dining-room of the hotel we had just left. This one chamber 
covers more than half an acre of land, and is one of the 
smaller chambers or halls of the cave. From this we passed 
through avenues and galleries of various dimensions till we 
arrived at the Star Chamber, so called from the resemblance 
of its roof to the starry midnight vault of heaven; a resem- 
blance so perfect, as seen by the lights of the party, that it 
was not till a stone was thrown against it we could bring 
ourselves to believe we were not actually gazing at the b lue 


| firmament, seen through some aperture hundreds of feet be- 


neath the surface of the earth. 

From the Star Chamber we passed into the Church, a 
spacious hall, capable of containing 5000 people, and de- 
riving its name from a ledge of rocks resembling a pulpit. 
The distance of the Church from the mouth of the cave is 
close upon a mile; and leaving it by a flight of steps cut in 
the rock, some twenty feet high, we found ourselves in the 
Gothic Ae enue, its name suggesting what we found—Gothic 
shafts and pinnacles of marvellous symmetry and beauty 
From this we passed into the Haunted Chamber, a spacious 
circular hall, so called from the discovery within of two 
Indian mummies in 1813. Returning tothe Gothic Avenue, 
on one side of which the Haunted Chamber lies, we entered 
the Gothic Chapel; large pillars of stalactites apparently 
supporting the roof, aud polished as if by the hand of an 
artificer. At the end of the Gothic Avenue, and about two 
miles and a half from the entrance to the cave, is the first 
dome of great size, called Ammett’s Dome; but this is alto- 
gether eclipsed by Goran’s Dome, of which Professor Sil- 
liman thus writes: 


‘‘In traversing the high-vaulted galleries of the cave, our 
attention was occasionally arrested by the sound of falling water. 
We soon learned that in such cases we were in the vicinity ofan 
entirely new feature in this subterrancan region. Approaching 
cautiously to the spot from which the sound proceeds, we find 
usually a deep pit, often surmounted by a dome. These pits are 
of various depths, but usually not less than one hundred feet, 
and cut down with walls of limestone so entirely vertical, that 
in many cases we were able to measure them from the edge with 
a line and plummet. When the gallery leads to the upper portion 
of one of these vertical exeavations, it is called a prt; if, on the 
other hand, the approach is from beneath, it is usually called a 
dome, from the regular and arched appearance of the ceiling 
These pits or domes are sometimes of an incredible height; and 
I am satisfied that, in one or two instances, they reach through 
the entire vertical thickness of all the strata composing the cave, 
or near three hundred feet high. 
the most remarkable features of the cave. Without seeing them, 
you will hardly credit or appreciate the sharpness with which 
the vertical walls of this pit are moulded into architectural 
forms. At one point, the outer diameter of the circle bounding 
it comes so close to one of the adjacent galleries, that the thin 
shell of interposed rock has been removed for a space two feet 
square, through which, as through a window, the observer ~~ 
put his head, and obtain an imperfect | glimpse of the interior 
: ou perceive that the loophole through which you look is mid- 

‘ay between the ceiling and the first gallery below; and by a 
Bengal light, or other powerful illumination, a tolerable view is 
obtained of the vast proportions of this monolithic structure, built 
without hands. I was provided with the means of producing the 
Drummond light: and with the guide, my assistant, and Mr, 
M: intell, we succeeded in making the peril ms descent (where 
only by groping in the dark over profound chasms could we find 
a foothold) to a point some hundred feet below the Opel rT 

bed. Here we erected the Drummond light, and by 
its aid obtained the first view of its lofty ceiling. The dome is 
of an irreg — outline, in the main ovoidal, and from the ceil- 
ing hangs a great curtain of scul ptur d and vertically grooved 
rock, un supporte d t low, With the graceful outline and apparent 


ibove deseri 


lichtness of actual drapery. A small stream of water falls from 
the top, which is tent n into spray long before it reaches the 
bottom, and makes the hole interior wet ith its splas ! 
No gallery has been found which leads to the bottor 
most beautiful dome. We found other similar domes 
the pendent curtain just described had falien, and portions ot 
but little removed from their original position, seemed poised to 
Ls nd fall.” 
From this magnificent don , 
proceeded by ha I M M 
t low, narrow, si! s di | g 





Such is Goran's Dome, one of 
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through the solid rock, rock 
on cither side, rock above 
and below,—to the Hall 
of Relief (so called from 
the agreeable difference be- 
tween walking at times side- 
ways like acrab, or doubled 
up like a jew's-harp), and 
through a lofty cave and 
passage into Silliman’s Av 
enue (named in honour of 
the professor from whom we 
have just quoted), which, a 
mile and a half in length, 
leads to the banks of the 
Styx; the first of the nu- 
merous “mysterious rivers, 
with their many-tongued 
echoes,” which now calmly 
flow, now rage and chafe, 
through their underground 
channels. 

The Styx is four miles 
and a half from the mouth 
of the cave; and here our 
exploration for the first day 
ended. Seven hours had 
sped away like one; and 
it needed the setting Sun, 
which greeted us on our re- 
turn to the surface of the 
earth, to convince us we 
had so long been buried in 
itsdepths. The dry genial 
atmosphere of the cave,with 
its unvarying temperature 
of 60 degrees, is one great cause why fatigue is not felt there 
as in the open air. No svoner, however, had we ascended the 
flight of steps at the entrance than some among the party 
suddenly became conscious of extreme exhaustion, and could 
with difficulty reach the hotel. 

On first passing to the outer air from the pure dry air of 
the cave, the intense fragrance of the earth and its vegeta- 
tion overpowered us, every blade of grass seeming to pos- 
sess in itself the aroma of a hay-field. It was completely 
overwhelming, and we were glad to cover motth and nose 
with our handkerchiefs till our senses resumed their normal 
condition. This dry equable temperature induced some per- 
sons a few years ago to erect houses about two miles in the 








cave for the accommodation of consumptive patients; some 
of whom gave it atrial of three months, never once return- 
ing to daylight the whole time. But though they imagined 
that they obtained relief while there, death ensued in all 
cases upon a return to the outer air, and the attempt was 
given up. ‘The remains of these houses still exist, suggest- 
ing melancholy reflections upon the living tomb to which 
the unfortunates consented to consign themselves in the 
hopes of adding a few brief vears to their frail existence. 
Thoroughly tired, we returned to the hotel, agreeing to 
assemble at seven o’clock the next morning, in cave-cos- 
ume, for along day’s ramble to the furthest extent of the as 
vet unexplored passage through the cave,—a passage nine 
miles in length, intersected by three rivers, beyond which we 
were told lay objects grander and more beautiful than any 
we had yet seen. M. M. H. 


TOYS. 
We have been requested to call the attention of our readers 
—and we do it willingly, yan institution which is truly 
said to have an especial claim on the sympathies and 


operation of women 


ful Art-Ti ys has bee 





DR. JOMUNSON'S HOUSE, 








——— 
ia the little operatives is care. 
. fully attended to, at thesame 
time that they receive Wages 
for their labour, and are ty 
share profits, when any ac- 
crue. None of our readers 
will doubt of the benefits 
to be derived from such ay 
institution. The lower we 
descend in the social scale, 
the more important becomes 
the character of the woman. 
“Why,” inquires our corre. 
spondent, “ should not fe. 
male influence do for the 
poor in the nineteenth cen. 
tury that which it did for 
the rich in the thirteenth, 
viz. ennoble the relation of 
tle sexes, incite to braye 
and virtuous action, and 
produce a general refine. 
ment in the popular mind 
and manners? And by what 
other means can poor girls 
be trained to exert such in. 
fluence than by combining 
education and remunerative 
employment ?” 
The institution, alas, is 
not in a very flourishing 
condition, which its  pro- 
moters ascribe to its being 
so little known. Lalf a 
million of money is spent 
annually in toys,-—for the 
most part imported from Germany; and as the art-toys are 
better than the foreign ones, it is believed that if they were 
but known, some considerable share of this large sum might 
be obtained for the support of English girls working for their 
own emancipation from poverty and ignorance. The sets of 
furniture,—table, chairs, sofas, &c..—which are both strong 
and pretty, are sold at counter 59, 60 Soho Bazaar, and vary 
in price from eighteen-pence to eight and sixpence. ‘The 
workroom is at 21 Percy Street, Tottenham-Court Road, 
under the direction of Mrs. Wilson, who will give explana- 
tion to personal inquiries, and forward boxes to residents in 
the country on receipt of payment. Those who do not be- 
come purchasers may assist the institution by making it 
known among their friends; also by donations of money, 
for the purpose of advertising, and of materials—pieces ot 
silk, &e., iace, and fringe. | 

















INNER-TEMPLE LANE, 


The institution, if successful, 
would confer inestimable benefits on a class which needs 
help badly enough, fur its own sake and ours; and as this 
is the season of the great demand for such things, we hop 
our readers, when making their purchases, wil! think of the 
Girls’ Workshop of Art-Toys. 








DR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE. 


TuenrF is no improving an old city like London without ¢ 
stroying some interesting memorial of the past. We give 
a sketch above of the house in which Dr. Johnson live f 
Inner-Temple Lane, recently pulled down to make room" 
the improvements that are being effected in the Tem} 
The doctor lived in this house from 1760 to 1760; 1t Was © 
he was fetched on the well-known occasion of Golds! : 





For some three vears, a Girls’ Workshop | 
. s 


in existence, in which the education of 


} ° vo nf Wake- 
be Ing arrested for rent, when he took the ] car © ] 
yield to Newbery, and sold it for 60. 


The Be ncl pe = 


: . . yr I be 
going to preserve the staircase, specially called Dr. - 


— 


and the oak fittings of his room are > 
have been purchased for the purpose of replacing 
their pristine condition in the Crystal Palace. 


son’s Staircase; 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS OF PAUL BISTRE, ESQ., ARTIST. 





Che National Magazine. 





(tis found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 








RECENT POETRY. 


Ine tutelary deity of printers, bookbinders, and paper-ma- 
uufacturers is as busy as ever on their behalf. He still 
eludes countless verse-makers into the belief that they are 
vets, and the press and the paper-mill profit by the hallu- 
nation. The fallacy in this respect, however, is neither 


“SS hor greater than at any former period; and now, as 
ver, amidst the paper-boats that sink beneath their own 


“eight, there are a few more buoyant ones,— 
‘*Rari nantes in gurgite vasto,—”’ 


Which we may at least desire that they should make 
port, even if we cannot be sanguine enough to predict it. 

Che Cruel Sister, a Tragedy; and other Poems,* is of the 

' ptional class referred to. The tragedy itself is an utter 

stake,—a tale of motiveless sin and of uninstructive sor- 





supposed that the crime of the cruel sister could not have 
taken place, but that no springs of impulse are disclosed in 
the character itself sufficient to account for the result na- 
turally and adequately, and with that knowledge of the 
heart’s conflict which can extract a purifying moral from 
guilt itself. But, in spite of these fatal defects, we meet 
with so much delicate and graceful fancy, and at times with 
such terse and striking thought in the dialogue, as prove 
that we are in communion with a poet, though not witha 
dramatic one. 

Turning to the minor poems in this collection, our es- 
timate of the writer improves. These latter themes are 
more proportioned to his powers, and he has dealt with 
them more happily. ‘ Tintoretto in his painting-room,” in 
which the artist muses before the portrait of his dead child, 
is full of delicious pathos. ‘The hush at the close is ren- 
dered in that best spirit of imaginative reality which creates 
a harmony between the world of inner feeling and that of 
outer sensation. The image which we have quoted in 
italics is of rare beauty : 


“TINTORETTO IN HIS PAINTING-ROOM, 
TINTORETTO and PAULO, a Student. 


TINTORETTO. 


Draw back that curtain, Paulo; we have seen 





ry 

















. When we speak of motiveless sin, it must not be Enough of these old gods. There stands a head, 
$ ™ = ~ = : pe : > 3 : r | a ¥ . ¥ 
sé Cruel Sister, a Tragedy; and other Poems. London: Smith, | Vitellius, van ] — ah lied —e 
1 Co, | Than any other in the world perhaps— 
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Let it stand here. Nature is more than Art, 

And God than nature, Paulo. The days come 
When you may say with me—What was it all— 
Do we reach heaven although we paint the stars— 
Or have we touched God's footstool though we point 
To all the world the broad way to His throne ! 
I have been lifted higher than other men 

And saw the pathway which I could not tread ; 

And still when I stood highest, I fell back 

Footsore and weary to the humble hearth 

Of tender human love.—And she is gone ; 

And many times I sink and I would fall 

But that remembrance visits this worn heart; 

And as a mother when her son returns 

From out the battle for a breathing time, 

Blood on his face, and in his ‘clenched right hand 

His father’s sword, bends over him in ae : 

And lifts the tumult of his angry hair, 

And kisses his hot brow, and sends him forth: 

So this dear shadow nerves a neryeless hand 

And points me on.—But drajy the curtain back. 


PAULO, 


Ah, Tintoret! 

TINTORETTO. 
Paulo, these trembling hands ! 
How more is loye than sorrow—more than time, 
There is the sum and crown of all my work; 
My hand scarce touched that delicate young cheek 
So beautiful—so true. J could not fail 
To re-create thee, O mine own begotten } 
If that a debt were owing for the life 
I gave thee, surely thou hast paid it twice. 
I do not think thy father could have lived 
Those years upon this earth since thou wast not 
Had not his eyes found that to look upon ) 
Which shadowed thee. 

PAULO. 

The lips would almogt speak. 

TINTORETTO. 
A countenance asleep mid golden hair, 
Like a clear lake reflecting heaven's light 
"Mong autumn leaves. 

PAULO. 

Dear is her memory. 
Thinkest thou, O my master, how she spake— 
How she would trip across the painting room, 
Gleaming like sunshine mong the marble men 
Dost thou not find the careless-spoken worl 
So tender now ! Those rags we cast aside 
In old days, Memory gathers, hoarding them 
Tn silent ch camel i's ahe ré, an A lchem ist, 
Secret she work Be One day sh é Opes the door 
And the old rags are gold, 


TINTORETTO. 
An Alchemist ! 
Aye, taking from us all we have or love 
Of rich or poor and giving shadows back— 
Paulo, thou meanest well; but unto thee 
She was but Marietta—unto me 
She was the world —virtue—fame—beauty—love, 
And the dear memory of more than all. 
1 do not weep to grieve thee with my tears, 
I would not lose my daughter who is lost 
For all the livin 
With smiles abo 


y daughters that now cling 
coh Slentas | 


it their happy father’s knees. 
My ius | t r! Vhe h the h use WAS all asleep, 
Spreading fresh colour on my palette then, 
Lo, I] went slowly to that room more husht 


Phan all the rest—I would have come to it 
thing tor a guide but mv strong heart. 


ry) ’ ; ; , } 

h eaves rustled on the window-pane 
Wuere she lay dead—See how that eyelid droops 
It ever lay so while she slept—and here 


Where I have shown it, came a moonbeam pale 
And trembled on her brow and on her chin. 


When all was done, I touched the fallen lip 

And dared a litt ay e cheel 

¢ was ao = \f » child! 

His hands dropped on his knees, and his gray hea 
Sank sw r ; Wi ut, t vorkmen paused, 
N with tl har s dared disturb 

‘The silence of his sorrow, And around 

Si) t the eternal statues—silient a 


Brother Anselmo” is a pi 


of psychological analvsis 
of Mr. Browning: but it is no servile copy. 
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Nor is our faith in the new writer shaken by catching fy, ™ 

him in other places echoes of Tennyson and Dobell. TT ; me 

are but signs of a young poet’s admiration for models that 

deserve it. 
We question, however, if there be any thing in the volyy 

so fine as the somnets that close it. <A tone at once ten je: | 

high-minded, and reverent, breathes through the series, 

They are, moreover, well constructed; condensed, but easy 

and pointed, without the affectation of epigram. In some 

cases, as in the following, natural features are rendered wir), 

extreme truth and felicity : 


a) 


** NORTH. 

Fly onward, bird, swift as my heart that flies 
'Twixt thy white wings—Fly onward to the North, 
The portals of the sky that let thee forth, 

Wardered by grim Orion, slowly rise 

And guide thee unto other paler skies 
Where flutter dim the Pleiads, and the Bear 
Wheels his great arc, and all about thee are 

Familiar stars watched by familiar eyes.— 

Fly on—I1 wait—and from yon steaming sea 
Spreads that dear English landscape that I know; 

The mists slow trailing from the rimy lea, 

The orchard sparkling in the sun below, 

The huddled sheep beneath the dripping tree, 
The crisp cut footsteps on the frosty snow.” 


Let the author of “ The Cruel Sister” give us a volume of 
such sonnets. 

Mr. EB. J. Reed’s principal poem ‘“Corona,’’* has the 
merit of a pervading idea, and contains some picturesque 
writing. Corona is a sort of “ happy island,” to which an 
adventurer repairs with his companions, in hopes to found 
there an empire ofloye and of moral equahity which shall pu 
to shame thé selfish and harsh institutions of old-world life. 
The sequel, however, is a disappointing one, and the experi- 
mentalist learns that it is by bearing his part in the struggles 
of the world, yather than by the feeble attempt to escape 


. ‘,6 — ) 
from them, that the heroic qualities of man are nurtured | 
and disciplined. This lesson is well conceived, but hardly 1 


so well demonstrated. We do not see sufficient motiy: 
the events of the story to account for the mental caange 
tduced, and the truth to which the hero attains seems rather 
hike an accident of volition than a lesson of experie: 
This vagueness of execution attaches also to the style, wh 
is far too dreamy and diffuse. The influence of Tennys 
is frequently apparent; the following lines, for instance 
read like an excerpt from the laureate : 
‘*T and my chosen fellows soon were set ha 

In our good ship, a favour of the King. th 

The bastioned town and the great hills about 

Lay drowned in night and silence as we spread 

Our sails in moonlight, and before the breeze 

Slipt down the harbour, through the frowning forts, 

And onward to the seas.” 


There are many passages of equal merit in the poem, ‘ 
considering Mr. Reed’s powers of ethical conception a 
graphic description, we may expect a worthy lab 
him when he shall have acquired more clearness 
cision of treatment. | : 

The argument of this poem, by the way, is ver) similal 
to that of the introduction to the Statue Shrine: « Gre 
Legend,t a poem which, though cumbrous in its di {lol 
not wanting either in dignity of purpose or fancy 1" 
lustration. i 

“Where is song-land?” asks Lynn Erith,¢ an Eng! 
Minnesinger of great feeling aud beauty, whose V 
would gladly hear again in more sustained comp* sit] 
where is song-land? Wherever there are thought anda! | 
ing expressing themselves in music; wherever j y 


+1 , +. , ° . } ‘ 

“ . + . . . > | + + _ .y1r THe VW is 
rrows teli through poet-lps their Story 12) til ‘ 
< . : 


s fy)? 


eae 


~t 
wherever immortal dreams act like impulses on the! 
wherever there is a spiritual yearning for 0 
* Corona; and other Poems. By E. J. Reed. London: | 
and Co ? | 
+ The Statue Shrine: a Greek I i, London: Hall, Virt wat? 


t Poetical Tentatives. By Lynn Erith. London: Saunders and’ 
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~herever memories of the departed influence the living spi- 
wherever nature renews with a second life all lovable 
-)joots: wherever the earth’s beauty rebukes the blind of 
io ypt: wherever there are stars, waves, rocks, meadows, re- 
. + in the spring, “gray castles olden,” woods through 
}, the winds sigh, flowers that embellish our pathway, 
ns, evening splendours, and minstrelsies; wherever there 
recollections, meditations, maiden smiles, home-loves, 
| asehold words ;—wherever there are these, these t is song- 
j. Such is the response rightly given by ‘Lynn Erith to 
his own pregnant question. His own songs take a wide 
range, born as they are of open-air enjoyment, and fine 
cenery, and pleasant walks, and gentle reveries. Wor- 
+ to be classed with him is Felix Meldred, the author of 
Lronilda.* But the vein to be worked is here different. 
The poet has a deep faith that poetry yet lives; but in the 
practice of his art he is not so creative as imitative. He 
had to learn the art of verse, and learned it by immediate 
opving of natural objects. From small poetic studies, he 
w into an ability to deal with larger themes. He crept 
ve he eould w alk, and does not even yet attempt to fly. 
From an old Italian manuscript he takes a story, half love, 
ifreligion. The days to which it relates are those of Leo 

\. A priest and a maiden love, without being able to wed. 
The latter seeks the protection of a convent. The former 
wplies himself to prayer. But both in vain. The lady for- 
sakes the convent for her priestly lover. Luther is now heard 
) preach; and the pair leave Rome, with their daughter, 
uid join the Petrucci conspiracy to poison the pontiff, of 
which full details may be found in Roscoe’s work. The 
poem of Leonilda was written in Italy, in presence of the 
scenes and objects which it describes. The verse adopted 
is tl It is fairly managed—not with perfect 


Visi 


ia 


| s 


he Spenserian. 
uiastery. Not only are certain lines feeble, which the author 
ufesses, but the verbal collocations are frequently awk- 
ward, arbitrary, and absurd. Still, there is merit in this 
epic romance; but it is principally of the “tentative” kind. 
The pupil-hand is here, not the mature command of tone, 
lour, aud expression which bespeaks the ripe scholar and 
poet. 
One difficulty lay in the poet’s way—that of dealing with 
he moral points of the historical associations. He becomes 
t only didactic, but prosaic, in recording the influence of 
“the Ege on the age, and that of painters and poets on 
reflecting minds, with the new impulse given to human ac- 
ivity 1 vy the discovery of America. Much of this should 
have been implied, not described. Sometimes, however, 
here is dramatic point in the sentiment expressed: e. q. 
‘But little boots it how or when we die; 
‘Tis but the difference of a pulse in time, 
A pe stion asked and answered in the why! 
If | should make a soul more quickly climb, 
Kill a strong manhood in its early prime, 
I murder but a heritage of woe. .... 
We falsely christen much the world calls crime ; 
To question, doubt, believe: from such must grow 
Allwe name right and wrong, all that we think we know.” 
This may suffice to show that the writer is a free 
Linker, well enough disposed to “startle and waylay” the 
iy reader; but the power is far from equal to the will. 
llowing stanza has a happy line, which reminds us of 


I Se) Ss 


. 
+ 


? 


‘¢ And made a sunshine in a shady place: 


+ 


\\l that a mother’s love could nuw devise 
ue daughter’s o’erwrought passion would erase ; 


Speech melted on her ear like snow that tries 
{0 write its being on the water’s face. 
Y t there are moments memory would retrace, 
tlow Osearo had loved! ’*Twas then she grew 
St ] ads as — an ad 8sunn 4 pl ive? 
ihe joy lived round her, but it only threw 
” 
na blank, and with the chance-gleam flew. 
‘traces of imitat ion are not wanting. The famous | 
Maria” stanzas in Byron’s Don Juan are thus repro 


ida: a Raman Romance of the Sixteenth Century. By Felix Mel- 


London: Mitchell. 


duced as the exordium to the third part. Unfortunately, 
for they serve to show by contrast in what the new poet is 
wanting. However, in this and the subsequent parts we 
note an increasing power, and an improvement in the 
rhythm and rhyme, which induces us to hope that Mr. Mel- 
dred will, in some future work, command our unqualitied 
suffrage. 

Less of a “tentative” character, and marked with a well- 
cultured taste, are the Rural Poems, by Thomas Buchanan 
Read.* In these we are reminded of the movement in Gray's 
elegies and odes, and recognise a finish almost as subtle and 
delicate. A few are of a more fantastic kind, and indicate 
later studies. Every where, however, the style is clear and 
sharp; the chisel sculptures with classical precision a de- 
terminate outline. It is difficult, where their merit is so 
equal, to select an example of the best. Choice appears idle 
where all might be quoted, and any will serve the turn; 
but the following commends itself by its skill in word- 
painting: 

‘‘ THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain 
As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain, 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane ; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery 1 rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly bur nished and tall. 
Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 
It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 
Like a murmutrless school, in their leafy retreat, 
The wild birds sit listening, the drops round them beat; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered labourers, sing. 
Like pebbles, the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy in dismay hears the loud shower fall. 


But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves ; 

The robin darts out from its bower of leaves ; 

The wren peercth forth from the moss-covered eaves ; 

And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all.” 


There is rather a long series of poems, called an eclogue, 
and denominated, ‘“‘Syivia; or, the Last Shepherd,” in which 
Mr. Read aims at a sustained interest, and intimates a dra- 
matic power. It laments the vanishing of the Gulden Age, 
and greets the approach of the Iron Time. ‘The latter is 
supposed to be ours; but if, indeed, the poetic yet lives, the 
former is ours also. Pythagoras wrote his “Golden Verses ;” 
and while verses deserving the epithet yet continue to be 
written, every age may be entitled to take its title from the 
fact. That both appellations should be applicable is due to 
the law that “made all things double one over against the 
other.” 








THREE CHRISTMAS-DAYS IN THE LIFE OF 
PAUL BISTRE, ESQ., ARTIST. 


I. 

MaRKISTONE STREET is in every particular respectable ; in- 
deed, considering the preliminaries of its existence, it cannot 
help being so. Designed by situation and the Earl of Mar- 
kistone’s architect for the abode of the ultra-genteel, it has 
cheerfully accepted its responsibilities, and has made up its 
mind to fulfil them to their fullest extent. It just trenches 
on the south-eastern limit of Belgravia; at its eastern ex- 
tremity, the great terrace running up to Vauxhall Bridge 
preserves it from unpleasant contact with the noisy hungry 
outskirts of Westmiuster ; at its western end it opens 
on to several of the grand squares 
the metropolis. 


while 
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There it ye starit fashion, and beauty, large- 
¢ é; 
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| calved six-feet “standard” flunkeydom, and 
ieaoiialeniont’ butlership, in the fa 

| ter of necessity, itis a highly respecta 

* Rural Poems. By Thomas Buchanan Rea London: L 





of this select quarter of 
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In this street there are more than fifty houses; yet trade 
has dared to occupy but two of them. One, the Markistone 
Arms, was opened by the late butler of that family, who 
ruined himself therein before the smell of mortar had left 


had die 
the purchase-mouey of the concern as a grower of vegetables 
for the Londou market; and though, unlike his predecessor, 
singularly ignorant of the traditions attached to the great 
of Plushby (the family-name of the Markistoue earl- 
dom), he has nevertheless made a payable speculation of his 
house so far. 

In addition to the Markistone Arms, a single shop had 
been permitted to intrude itself into this select assemblage 
of tall This favour had been granted to Arnold 
Meyer, a watch and clock maker; who, having a large con- 
nection among the aristocratic Inhabitants of the quarter, 
had deserted lis fellow-wanderers from fatherland dwelling 
about the eastern part of the metropolis, to take up a posi- 
tion as near as possible to the time-pieces and chronometers 
of his customers. 


lout. The present proprietor is said to nave amassed 


nmamc 


houses. 


When we say that at the time of the present action of 


our story Badger Smythe, Esq., lived in this street,—the man 
» for more than a quarter of a century had been inspector 
Red-Tape and Vellum Office of her Majesty's Board 
‘ine, retiring from those onerous duties on a full 
, we expect that the gentility of the street will be 

plea ed dy \ ond a doubt. 

Badger Smythe, Esq. (invariably spoken of thus), had 
taken his house out of the great architect’s hands in an un- 
firvinhye { stage, and had completed it according to his Own 
ideas of what should constitute government-official seclusion; 
s retreat, he on more than one occasion stated nothing 
He might have added, till an 
undeniable old gentleman, who would send his hearse and 
six, Should invite him to join other inspectors, controllers of 

ards of revenue, &c., that had preceded him, at a select 
little party over at the Brompton Cemetery. 
Badger Sinythe’s house was the very citadel of the re- 
spectability resident in Markistone Street, and which per- 
petually hovered about the air of the place. From this 
stronghold he was (in a moral sense) constantly issuing 
and exhorting the householders not to forget the 
street’s mission—its first great duty. ‘Thus it was, humanly 
an impossibility for non-gentility to take up its 
ters there; it was being constantly waved off in the 
direction of Plushby Place. - 

Plushby Place runs out of Markistone Street near its 

termination, aud is not remarkable 
except its safety-valve usefulness towards its 
On one door there 


“— 
‘ 


aldia 


should induce him to quit. 


, hey 
Caicts, 
l-; Y 
speak  . 
i 


qual 
‘ 


astern and democratic 


‘ 
for any thing 
larger and more aristocratic companion. 
is a brass-plate, which tells you that behind it Mr. 8. Bow- 
ver awaits the commissions of the aristocracy or the landed 


as agent; nobility, perhaps, preferred. 


The other 
llings are simply unpretending and clean; and are evi- 
lected as homes by West-End banking-clerks, who 

afford to live at a greater distance from the office- 
such a ueighbourhood, the early Christmas morning 
naturally a tranquil « The fell thick and 
on its pavements and roadway, filling up the chan- 

t in the previous night’s laver by my Lord Mar- 
wheels ; the bitter east 

iwy masses of snow, which it deposited at 
Place 


a pass hnger 


me, SHNOW 


’ 


while wind drove 


, . >? ’ , 
f submissive Plushby 


Was without as vet: but 


) ' , , . 
‘tnan watchmaker stood already at his 


} } } 
Ing through the 
pposr 
n the same direction 
creat man’s proximity ! 


‘snow-flakes at Smythe’s 
ing smoke from his meer- 
inking, perhaps, that but 
‘woul 


,~ eX tly ( 


; } eh shop as usual. 
Up two flights of stairs in this house 
Paul Listre, a 


by sure that art, repre sented in 


STIVaI. ‘ 
mm was astir. young artisf, 


may 





his person, might have knocked at every other house in the 
street without gaining admittance on either quarterly or 
weekly terms. Famous rooms they were, too, for him, with 


their high windows looking on to the wide street, and afford- 
" ° ’ > . ’ | 
the neighbourhood, or the echoes of the bricklayer’s trowel | 


ing plenty of the north light he coveted. ‘This young man 


/ was anxiously watching the windows of the house opposite 





like it was to the premier’s! 


his own; but there was nothing particular about them at 
present, all the blinds being closely drawn. After a sudden 
shiver, he rushed into his large painting-room, and straight 
to the fireplace, near which a table was fixed, and set about 
—this young man’s first duty —lighting a fire and pre. 
paring his own breakfast. This was quickly managed, for 
he had reduced all his household arrangements to a very 
complete little system, and got through them with great 
ease and satisfaction to himself. In about ten minutes, this 
practical philosopher was watching his boiling kettle on the 
fire. Soon he brewed himself a liberal supply of coffee, 
which filled the room with its grateful steam; a couple of 
eggs were boiled, a single young man’s allowance of ham 
toasted, and bread-and-butter brought within play of his 
hand, in scarcely any time. And now he lolled in his great 
arm-chair, quite prepared to enjoy all this; drawing towards 
him a one-volume edition of Fielding, which opened very 
readily at the page he wanted, for between the lcaves lay a 
cutty pipe and a trail of “ bird’s-eye.” Then he went on 
with his reading and eating in the most harmonious combi- 
nation; presently ceasing both to dream awhile over the 
graces of the healthy lovable Sophia, and to compare them 
with those of another young lady who lived opposite, called 
Edith Smythe; the last-named girl not suffering at all, even 
when balanced against so great a favourite of the young 
artist. Thus Mr. Bistre commenced his Christmas-day, well- 
contented hard-working young fellow as he was, the earliest 
breakfaster, and perhaps also the happiest man, in the street. 

The room in which he “ worked liked a horse,”—though 
he certainly “ate and drank” much more sensibly “than a 
hermit,” not forgetting to regale his friends in a simple 
jovial manner,—was quite in keeping with its owner's cha- 
racter ; the means and appliances of the art he loved so 
well taking up most space in the apartment, as they did in 
the owncr’s thoughts. There was a notable want of mere 
furniture, and as notable a profusion of canvases, drawing- 
boards, sketches in oils of bits of scenery and types of cha- 
racter, tube-colours, casts, and draperies. In a corner of the 
apartment, an old yellow satin-dress was thrown over a large 
canvas, obscuring it to the ordinary observer's eye, but 
not to Paul’s: no, that picture and its subject were graven 
deeply on the soul of the young painter, who loved to think 
of the day when it would arrest the eyeglass of some taste- 
ful, though, alas, often crotchety, patron at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. In another corner were two por- 
traits, both in an undeveloped stage; and any one who had 
seen the features of Badger Smythe, Esq., would be able to 
say which of them would be a triumphant representation 
of the great official’s physiognomy. His scowl was rather too 
heavy at present; but another sitting, and a few of Paul's 
decided touches, would tone it down into the real thing ;— 
a prevailing expression on the Smythesonian lineaments, 
copied, we have heard, from that which characterised the 
features of the late Lord Viscount Fogger. Badger Smy tlie, 
Esq., had often been complimeated on that expression,—now 
! what a similarity in tl 
characters! and so on. The other portrait—a healthy cow 
try-squire-looking individual—was that of Sir Charles \1- 
vian, the amateur landscape-painter and liberal art-patro?. 
A great deal in Bistre’s favour, both as to ability and fan 
prospects, did that commission Say. 

The want of cabinet-maker’s work was not felt either by 
the young painter er his friends: when they called over 4 
dozen strong, they settled down on the old sofa, groupe 
about the arm-chair, and squatted on the “ throne” in simp! 
jollity ; talked about art, about the new books, and the gre 
failures that might be expected from certain R.A.’s at Us 
next Exhibition. 
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But to return to Mr. Bistre, who was a young man dif- 
fering more in aspect from his fellow-students than from 
ordinary mankind: his hair was only a trifle longer than 
fashion prescribed, and he eschewed velvet and peaked hats, 
at least out of doors. His was an erect, well-set, middle- 
sized figure; the oval face was a very good sample of one 
of his country’s best types, and the thick brown moustache 
was appropriate to his style of face, the natural arch on 
which his delicately-shaped nose should rest. As for the 
paleness now on his features, that resulted from very meri- 
‘orious causes—hard work and long hours of thought ; anda 
mouth’s sketching tour, on which his strong legs would well 
carry him, would restore their natural tint. 

As we merely wish to describe a young, ardent, health- 
fuleminded man,—a student who worked in the glorious 
spirit of the poet, “ unhasting, unresting,”—it would not be 
quite proper to describe him as in a state of white-hot fury, 
painting colossal pictures with frenzied determination and 
a large admixture of the nude. Our friend did nothing of 
this kind; he read his favourite authors till inspired, and 
worked out his conceptions in a calm earnest manner, find- 
ing time to practise very successfully art, cooking, and 
morality. His future assumed a definite and comfortable 
aspect ; and not unnaturally, seeing that he was undisturbed 
by the ugly phantoms called up by those bad genii, Indo- 
lence, Fretful Incapacity, and Morbid Thought. His san- 
euine spirit was exhilarated by contemplating the coming 
time when he might claim the reward of persevering manli- 
ness. le had the soul of a hero and the touch of a master ; 
aud these we fancy will always give cheerfulness to the gal- 
lant fellow who toils on, with a purpose well understood 
and a goal clearly defined, though never so far away, on the 
hot, dry, dusty road he has to travel over. 

We have seen Paul Bistre, directly after rising from bed, 
staring at the opposite windows, endeavouring to catch a 
glimpse of the beautiful woman who had called up love in 
his breast ; but we have also marked the cheerful manner 
in Which he began lighting a fire in his cold painting-room, 
putting by the tender feeling into its proper place, so to 
say, as something secondary to his present mode of life and 
his art-ework. This little incident will give a fair idea of 
his character. He loved this young creature for her lovely 
faee and grand outline of figure, looking at these with the 
eye of a painter; but he had not had as yet any opportunity 
ofmaking an acquaintance with her mental qualities, and 
so his love was kept subordinate to his study of art. He 
worshipped in a similar fashion to the old monkish illumi- 
nator, who, seeing a beautiful virgin from the window of his 
cell, transferred her face to his tablet as a Madonna for his 
Missal. And thus the lovely face of Edith Smythe em- 
bellished his day-dreams, which, as the fervent imaginings 
of art, were as pure and elevating as the lessons in the 
uonk’s hely book. Breakfast over, Paul considered a mo- 
ment as to the way in which he ought to spend his Christ- 
as. Selecting from his sketches a little portrait of Miss 
Sythe, he placed it on his easel, and resolved that that gem 
should grace his feasting this day, however solitary it might 

therwise be. The portrait had been painted entirely from 
stolen glances at the window and occasional meetings in the 
street, and had grown slowly into an excellent likeness. He 
fancied how gracefully and vivaciously she would honour 
her father’s party on this day: what would he not give to 
he one of the invited guests! Ife dwelt on this matter so 
long, that he was getting almost miserable, thinking his old 
oms, and lay figures, aud academy studies but wretched 
substitutes for the members of a brilliant dinner-party. 
Then he thought it time to drop the subject, and resolved 
‘0 commence enjoying himself in the best way he could, 

ling circumstances to his will according to the very old 
but sensible admonition. A happy idea! he would invite 
“18 landlord, and make merry on this festival with him. He 

id a great respect for this isolated foreigner, and knew he 
Would prove an admirable companion, possessing among 
‘ier good qualities a keen relish for the simplest dinner, 


\ 











and a capability of listening behind a cloud of smoke from his 
meerschaum to any amount of conversation, on any topic. 

The watchmaker accepted the offer with grateful delight; 
and Paul went off to a favourite cook and confectioner’s 
shop in Pimlico, inventing as he went along his bill of fare ; 
which he ordered to be supplied at three o'clock punctually. 
He laid in a great stock of almonds and raisins, and forced 
a bottle of wine into each pocket, but was obliged to carry 
a bottle of brandy under his arm, carefully papered up. As 
he turned into Markistone Street, he met Badger Smythe, 
Esq., and his fat yellow-silked spouse, slowly marching off 
to church, behind them following Edith and her sister, “ But- 
tons” bringing up the rear. Bistre felt rather uncomfort- 
able at this meeting, and became quite angry with himself 
for not ordering the bottle of brandy to be ingeniously done 
up in imitation of a folio edition of the Church-Service. 
The great official fixed one eye on Paul's old broad-brimmed 
wide-awake, which kept off the snow-flakes much better 
than his own Paris nap; but he thought it terribly vaga- 
bondish in propensity. The other eye was brought to bear 
on the bottle of brandy; and he evidently thought the man 
who walked about in that style on a Christmas morning, 
and during the hours of divine service, would come to a bad 
end, and the sooner he reached that climax the better for 
himself, for society, and for Markistone Street. Though all 
this was as clearly expressed as Badger Smythe’s not very 
flexible features would allow, the artist did not let it trouble 
him greatly, as he beheld such a lovely smile on the beauti- 
ful Edith’s face that he was quite anxious to get up-stairs 
and transfer it to his canvas, 

What a capital dinner-party those two men made that 
day! Ilow the German ate, drank, and smoked! How he 
talked of the glories of fatherland! What anecdotes he told 
of his childhood, passed in the depths of the Black Forest ; 
of his crippled brother, who played on every musical instru- 
ment,—even when a boy,—and how he grew up to be a great 
musician,—weak-eyed and diminutive in body, it is true, but 
with what a strong soul of harmony within; and how he was 
now kappel-meister to the grand duke; how his sister carved 
figures in wood; how his old father toiled over the mechanism 
of clocks and watches; and how he himself had assisted him 
as aboy and in early manhood! The tears burst from his 
eyes as he spoke of his wandering away from the old people 
and from fatherland. Then he refilled his meerschaum, and 
seemed to be quite consoled in saying he would go back to 
the old house, and to the fair-haired maiden whom he lett 
weeping under the linden-trees. 

Paul observed from his place at his own fireside the great 
gathering at Badger Smythe’s house. He could see the 
figures of the party on the blinds opposite; and he proudly 
pointed out the form of the beautiful Edith to his friend. 

‘“T have also a little affair that occupies my thoughts 
very often, Meyer —” he began. 

“Yes, yes, Bistre. Never mind, my friend; don’t be 
troubled by that; you can stop in this houuse—dis mine—for 
evcr,—at least till I go back to Germany.” 

The German had taken more than his share of the wine, 
and was rather flurried and affectionate. Paul endeavoured 
to explain that he was not going to ask for delay in the 
payment of his rent; but the watchmaker, waving his great 
hand impatiently, went on: 

“T know; you have little money, and want the colours 
and the models. You can stop here, Bistre, for ever,—at 


aay 


least till I go back to Trudschen. I like you; for you are 








f 
like my brother, alway? dreaming over some beautiful 
vorke.” 

“Thank you, Meyer; but I don’t intend to tax your g 
nerosity. I was about to tell you of a maiden that I! 


a different girl to your fair Trudschen in Germany—who 
will have none but you, and who will wait for you till you 
come back to settle down into a happy home. My lady-lo 

is fenced round by conventional and social barriers; and if 
I succeed in gaining her consent, I must work and v k f 
many years ere [ shall be allowed to call her wil 
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‘Ah, ah, you English are a strange people! In my 
witli, all that a young man has to do is to get a small 
house, little of furniture, a good stock of shirts, and de 
honse-linen, and he marries. Here, you wait, wait till you 
get a great house and yellow carriage, and a tall man to 
ride behind,—all to bring your bride home. It is not wise; 
it not wise, Bistre.” And the German waved his hand 
with a vigorous impatience, as though he would counsel 
Paul to give up the matter completely. 

The watchmaker had quite fatigued himself by talking 
and smoking; and finishing his wine, he dropped off into a 
sound sleep. Once or twi¢e Bistre had to prevent his friend 
from falling into the great 'fire burning so brightly just then, 
and in which the artist saw so many things as he sat there 
on that Christmas evening, dreaming all sorts of visions of 
the future, in all graceful, full- outlined 


is 


of which a tall, 
female shadow on the opposite blind was the principal 


figure. J. A. W. 





AULD YULE; OR, CHRISTMAS IN § 





COTLAND. 


In our part of the country—a lowland county far north—we 
fix our Christmas according to the Old Style of computing 


time, viz. on the 6th of January, the English Twelfth-day. 
The same day is observed in most of the rural districts of 


Scotland. In the large towns, it is becoming the fashion to 
observe Christmas on the 25th of December, as in England ; 
but in the country that day is passed over without notice, 
except, perhaps, by the lairds and gentry, who, having “been 
south,” think it rather a fine thing to affect English customs. 
It is not, however, the disposition of the Scotch generally 
to prefer the customs of England, or of any other country, 
to those which have been endeared to them by the traditions 
of their own loved land; and in spite of all attempts at in- 
novation, Auld Yule still holds its ground bravely. 

The Scotch reviewers, who boasted that the intellectual 
strength which they brought to the demolition of English 
bards was sustained simply upon oatmeal, confessed a truth 
which has a wider and deeper significance than they would, 
perhaps, have been willing to admit. Oats, which Johnson 
described with so much unworthy bitterness as “the food 
of horses in England and of men in Scotland,” really play a 
most important part in all that relates to the social habits 
and observances of the Scotch. Oatmeal may be said to 
pervade ‘ial life of Scotland much in the same way 
that beef pervades that of England, or potatoes that of Ire- 
land. Like 1 too, it comes in as the characteristic fare 
of Christmas. Oatmeal makes cakes, and bannocks, and 
and porridge, all the year round; and when Yule 
comes in his mantle of snow, it makes sowans. With what 
lively anticipations of delight we used to look forward through 
weary weeks and weeks to the sowans-drinking on Auld- 
Yule morning! Not that any of us were immoderately fond 
of sowans, any more than the southerners are of beef; but 
because the making and the drinking of the beverage at 
early morn was a grand “ploy,” to be followed next day by 
the assembling ofthe whole household to the Yule breakfast, 
and all the doings peculiar tothe season. Well do I re- 
member with what anxious solicitude we used to inquire of 
Eppy (Elspet), the 
‘| his woul 1} 
ha 1 ju 
is a cask with 
had better explain 
sowans are made ft 


f these husk 


the so 
reef, 


i’ » 
] toys . 


Hoo the sowans were getting on.” 

e perhaps a week beforehand, when the sowans 
en steeped in the bowie, which, I may explain, 
of the ends knocked out. But perhaps I 
the SOwans as well as the bowie. Well, 
in the A quantity 
g a considerable portion of meal adher- 
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COOK, ss 


one 


husks of the oats. 
Ss, havi 


x to them, are placed in a cask with several gallons of 
wa and are there left for a week or so to ferment. When 
t] juor begins to froth and become sour, it is ready for use 
I run off, and boiled until issumes the consist- 
ence of gruel; when it is sweetened with sugar or treacle 

l lrank out of bow or bickers. There is another 

sowans, which is ma much thicker, and is eaten 
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with milk, like porridge. The “ drinking sowans,” however 
is specially reserved for Yule morning. It is the custom 
for the cook to wake every body in the house about fotr or 
five o'clock, and call them to drink sowans. All the young 
people dress, and assemble round the kitchen-fire, each with 
his bicker in hand, waiting to be served. If there be any 
old or infirm persons in the house, basins of sowans are taken 
to them in their beds; for every one must taste sowans on 
Yule morning. It would be considered as much a reproach 
in Scotland for a person to pass his Yule without drinking 
sowans, as it is in England for any one not to have a plum. 
pudding on C hristmas Day; and as people in England taste 
each other’s plum-puddings, so in Scotland neighbours ex. 
change “tastes” of their sowans. There is a good deal of 
rivalry, too, among the sowans-makers; and some Eppy or 
Jessie will become the talk of the country-side on account 
of the superiority of her sowans. 

In some parts of the Highlands, it is the custom, after | 
the sowans-bickers have been emptied, to rush away toa | 
swing, in which the various members of the family are 
swung in turn, the youngest having the preference. As | 
the person in the swing approaches the swinger, he calls | 
out, Hi mi tu chal (“Vl eat your kail”); to which the 
swinger replies, Cha ni wu mu chal (‘You shan’t eat my 
kail”). This sport passes away the time until daylight, when 
the players all rush to the door to see what kind of we ather 
Yule has brought. The proverb runs, “ A green (or black 
Yule makes a fat kirkyard ;’’ meaning, that mild weather | 
at Christmas is not favourable to health. In the northern || 
parts of Scotland, however, it is not often that the earth is 
seen without a thick robe of snow on Yule morning. I re- 
member, on more than one occasion, going tothe door on 
Yule morning to mark the signs of the weather, and finding 
the whole side of the house snowed up to the first-floor 
windows. On one memorable Yule morning, the snow-drift 
was so dense that we were obliged to use fire-shovels in 
cutting our way out. The low outhouses, where the cattle 
and horses were stabled, were completely hid in the huge 
mountain of drift; and it took the farming men nearly a 
whole day to dig a passage to the doors through which to 
carry the poor beasts their food. 

In farmhouses, it is the custom on Yule morning for the 
master to entertain all his servants, together with the mem- 
bers of his own family, to what is termed in the vernacular 
v “tae brackfast,” in contradistinction to the usual matu- 
tinal meal of porridge and milk. This meal is greatly en- 








joyed by the farming men and boys, to whom tea, wheaten 


bread, and dried haddocks are a rare treat. When the 
wheaten bread and the haddocks have been demolished, and 
the tea-pot has been drained of the last drop that can ge 
lay any claim to the name of tea, there immediately begit 
a general reading of fortunes in the tea-grouts left in “the 
cups. The lasses never fail to divine that strangers will 
arrive during the day; and Jessy the housemaid and Ep 
the cook fall into fits of laughter as their fancy is struc k by 
some configuration of tea-grouts resembling a certain Willi 
or Jamie towards whom they are not unwilling to own that 
they cherish feelings ofa tender nature. The fortune-telling g 
Over, a scene occurs something not unlike that which ensued 
upon Romulus’s entertainment to the Sabines; with this 
difference, that the Sabine lasses were not Aig oe igs for It, 
whereas the Scotch lasses always are. Every lad seizes & 
lass, and kisses her on the spot without license of mistle- 
nor any lad content with kissing one lass, but 
kisses them all round in succession, as fast as he can cat 
them, and overcome their well-feigned resistance. As ¢ 
morning advances, the lasses begin to be on the gui 

for the “ be gears,” the first sound 
ing their Yule song brings all the inmates scampering 
The «be ege rars” who visit the farml: 
a Yule morning may be said to corresp' 
‘waits,’ so far as they introduce tli 
Here, however, the comparison 
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int. They are, in fact, yi 2 ame young men belonging 
to the farmhouses of the neighbourhood, who agree among 
selves to go round the country with sacks slung over 
‘y shoulders to collect contributions of meal, or mone y, if 
! can get it, for some “auld wife’? whose scanty means 
are inadequate to the supply of her humble wants during 
the rigours of winter. The sons of well-to-do farmers do not 
think it beneath them to perform this charitable office, par- 
‘larly as it affords them an opportunity of calling upon 
| kissing all the bonnie lasses of the ne i¢hbourhood. Fine 
strapping chiels are those beggars, and smartly dressed too; 
| Eppy, as she drops a handful of meal in their sacks, like 
Saxon lefday, is by no means unwilling to take a ‘good 
nest kiss in reward of her charity. The song with which 
the beggars herald their approach is generally a description 
of the case of the auld wife whose cause they have come to 
plead. [have a recollection of hearing on a Yule morning 
sumething like the following: 


— -+ 


*¢ Ye ken auld Tibbie Cruikshank, 
That lives doon by the muir; 

An honest ecra-tur Tibbie i is, 
But lanesome, auld, and puir, 


Then let us beg for Tibbie 
A puckle o’ your meal, 

Or maybe twa or three bawbees, 
Or claes will dee as weel.” 


Aul then comes a refrain, which is peculiar to many of the 
northern districts of Scotland, but the meaning of which I 


have never been able to learn. It recites the various farm- 
liouses which have been visited, and ends with 

** And awa’ by Soothin toon,” 
thus: 


‘* We've been up by Muiryfauld, 
To Segeyburn been doon, 
And ower to the minister’s hoose, 
And awa’ by Soothin toon,” 


I may state, however, that the word “toon,” or “toun,” is 

rally used to signify a farmhouse and its buildings. 
Several sets of begears will visit the house during the morn- 
ing, and they all get meal or bawbees, and kisses to boot; 
and they all sing, that in gathering meal for Auld Tibbie, or 
Lizzie, they have been up and down, and here and there, 


«* And awa’ by Soothin toon.” 


In the country the sports peculiar to Yule are chiefly 

S| ooting at a target for prizes; cards (the popular game 
ing “catch the ten”); and amongst the bairns, playing at 
tum for pins. Every Scotch farming-man possesses a 
cn, in which he takes as much pride as the Swiss moun- 
‘uver of a past age took in his bow. He is equally fond of 
wing his skill in its use at the shooting-matches on Auld- 

Yule Day. gee prizes on these occasions are variously a fat 
leh, a pig, or, maybe, a silver watch. The match is ge nerally 
up in behalf of some poor person, who takes this mode 
rating any little article of property which he may pos- 


Dinner is not a feature of Christmas observances in Scot- 
iin the country districts, nor, indeed, to any great extent 
‘towns. The dinner is better than usual - but there 
listinetive fare, such as roast beef and plum-pudding ; 

decoration of houses with evergreens is wholly un- 
n. In England, we are indebted for these customs to 
‘hureh, which originally imtroduced them as part of the 
Ss | of the » season. In Scotland, however, 

al of ‘the Church. There is no special 
, any service at all, in the churches on 
i intimate connection in the 
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THE DEADLY SIN 


“JT pip a thing, long years agone, 
A fancied good to win— 
Nay, ask not what, I will but tell 
That ’twas a deadly sin, 
And that its deadly memory is gnawing me within. 


“The night was still, the night was clear, 
The moon shone palely fair 
I would have given aught to ag 
She was not shining there, 
Gazing upon my deadly work with a strange ghostly stare. 


“T paused before I wrought this thing; 
I saw a cloud was nigh; 
I wanted it to hide her face 
As it went floating by; 
But that with many another passed, and all too low or high. 


“ At length, at length a dark gray cloud 
Hid her bright watchful face ; 
So covering my lady Moon, 
It left no hairbreadth space 
To gaze through, in her fleecy veil, my deadly sin to trace. 


‘A moment saw me at my work, 
It was right quickly done ; 
For I was racing with the cloud: 
Alas for me, it won! 
With all my scheming, could I not that God-placed watcher 
shun. 


“This woeful deed was long since wrought ; 
No mortal e’er has gmuesse d 
The gnawing secret that I clutch 
A prisoner in my breast ; 
But O that cold-eyed w atchful moon will never let me rest! 


“Ts it a marvel that I hate 
Her ghastly silver light ? 
Though fools will say that T am mad, 
When, shuddering at the sight, 
I hide my face in dewy grass through all the livelong night 


“Now day by day my anguished thought 
Loathes this polluted hand; 
My elenchéd hands in turn revile 
The brain for what it planned ; 
And for both thought and decd must I at God’s tribunal 
stand, 


“ White-visaged Moon, I feel, I know 
That thou too wilt be there, 
Revealing all my deoilly sin, 
Driving me to despair. 
Would God that I could quench the ligh t men call so bright 
and fair!’ 


Thus raved a white-haired aged man. 
A pitying passe r-by 
Said, “ Fear him not, though he is mad, 
He would not harm a fly 
He only hates the moon, though none can tell the reason 
why. 


” No mortal—only God al ve— 








CO} That frenzied brain may read; || 
the people between the 6 season and the Great Event The ravings of a madman’s tongue 
morates. Yule in Scotland, like Christmas Deserve but little heed.” 
riod sacred to good feeling and Christian | Thus spake she; but sma | doubt have I he wrought that | 
to social foregrathering of families, and tl deadly deed. 
il charity A. TI. e D 
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LES PECHEURS (THE FISHERS). 
Br DIAZ 


Dors the reader ever remember to have gone out fishing (as 
he then styled it) in his youth, with a scanty breakfast, small 
prospect of dinner (sure of none from his sport), and the cer- 
tainty of a long fagging walk home at night, bearing in a 
can, or maybe bottle, certain diminutive ichthyological spe- 
cimens, the result of a long day’s patient energy? If he 
can remember this, he will not be without sympathy for the 
young sportsmen whose eager devotion our engraving so fitly 
represents. They have been at this stream-side since the 
dawn of day, and, if we may judge from the wrapt anxiety 
of their action, with small result in the way of sport. 

At length the thrilling moment of an anticipated capture 
has arrived; they have seen a fish at last, whose bulk no- 
velty made immense. If they could but catch him, —he 
might be too large for their can, but clearly not for their 
hopes,—what a trophy to. bear home; what delight to watch 
him in his narrow prison, to pull him out, or to stir him with 
a stick,—what beatific satisfaction ! 

Our chief angler, therefore, nerves himself for the emer- 
gency like a true boy; with one trembling hand he holds 
the rod, with the other motions imperatively his companions 
to silence; with open eyes he glares through the water, and 
thinks to see the wave of every fin. Mystic rules about 
“striking” properly flash through his agitated mind, and 
nigh unnerve him at his need. Over-anxious, he strikes, 
alas, too soon. The fish is gone; but still our sportsmen 
abandon not the hope of his return, and would sit the whole 
of that, ay, and the next, day for such another chance. 

There is a great deal of truth of character in this pic- 
ture, showing that the artist thoroughly entered into the 
subject, and was quite at home in the delineation of boyish 
nature. In pictures, boys are but too frequently represented 
as little men; the artist often forgetting, that although the 
child is father to the man, he is yet a child, has his own 
ways, manners, customs, and laws, which differ mightily 
from those of the adult. In short,—we speak it with all 
respect to both youth and man —they differ far more from 
each other than a tadpole does from a frog. 

The reader will do well to examine the picture we are re- 
ferring to with the eyes ofa boy, and recognise how heartily 
the painter has entered into the young life of his subject. 
The eager absorbed face of that companion, who stretches 
to look for the issue of the champion’s adventure, expresses 
the thought that perhaps he himself could hold the rod with 
more confidence and skill. The connection which is esta- 
blished between the separate individuals by the common 
centre of interest is ably supported, and, indeed, brought 
before our attention, by the fisherman's signal for silence ; 
a point in composition very skilfully suggested, and most 
distinctly marking the artistic power of the painter. The 
girl, who is withdrawn a little behind, regards the whole 
scene and event with genuine feminine indifference. This 
is no sport of hers, be sure, she having only joined the 
party from the love of companionship. Our little hero is evi- 
dently an uncompromising sportsman; for he has rolled up 
his trousers, ready to wade, if necessary ; indeed, it is probable 
that he has already been into the water more than once. 

M. Diaz is a French artist of considerable reputation, 
and of Spanish descent. The observer will not fail to notice 
the prevalence of the national character of the latter country 
in the physiognomy of these children, more particularly in 
the girl, whose expression and face are eminently Spanish. 
Such subjects as this before us are his favourite studies. 
There is much feeling for nature in the background of this 
picture, as well as that excellent and skilful drawing of the 
figure which so remarkably distinguishes the French school 
of art; being more truly natural than the German, less 
heavy in the contours than the Belgian and Dutch, and, 
excepting the work of certain individuals, more learned and 


graceful than the English. L. L. 
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A CHRISTMAS VAGARY. 


BY V., AUTHOR OF ‘‘1X. POEMS” AND ‘‘ PAUL FERROLL.” 
Tuere were three children born on the same morning in 
the kingdom of Firsk. The one of most importance was 
the daughter of the king and queen; and not only was her 
rank the highest, but her natural gifts seemed to surpass 
those of the other two. As soon as she was born, she was 
seen to be so beautiful, that the doctor, the nurse, and the 
queen cried out all together, Atoio! which in the language 
of the country means “I love you.” Hence it was resolved 
to call her by that name. She had eyes like the eyes ofa 
panther, a skin which felt as one feels a roll of marble on a 
warm chimney-piece, a mouth smiling like a breeze on 
water, a shape of such perfection that all the sculptors in 
the country came to copy it. She had also such a gentle 
and generous temper, that it showed itself even in her baby- 
hood. 

The next child born that same morning was the daughter 
of the king’s brother, a pretty child, but not to compare to 
Aioio. They called her Tizjick because that was her mo- 
ther’s name. 

The third was a boy. He was the son ofa king and 
queen who were exiles from their own kingdom, and who 
had found refuge in that of Firsk. This was their first 
child, and a beautiful boy he was. He weighed nine pounds 
and measured twenty-four inches at his birth; le had fine 
teeth when he was born, and his large chestnut eyes seemed 
made to smile in harmony with his bow-shaped lips. But 
the thing which above all distinguished him was the sound 
ofhis voice. It was so sweet and cheerful, that it gladdened 
the hearts of those who heard it; and when his father came 
into the room to see his disinherited first-born, the sound 
struck so pleasantly on his feelings, which just before had 
been sore and grievous, that he exclaimed, Tormas-glik! 
a compound word meaning “ heart-ease ;” and from that time 
they called the young prince by the name of Tormasglik. 

The child of most consequence of these three was cer- 
tainly the royal Aioio, and great rejoicing took place on ac- 
count both of her birth and beauty. It chanced that the 
genius Janz was travelling through the country, carrying 
a parcel full of odd things, such as he generally had in hand, 
and which from his awkward way of packing were constantly 
falling out as he journeyed. He heard of the beautiful 
princess, and stepped into the palace to look at her. No- 
body was aware of him, as he had assumed invisibility ; but 
they perceived a cold damp air which surrounded him, and 
the nurse wrapped the princess in an additional blanket, 
saying she was sure a door had been left open down-stairs, 
and that the dear child would take cold. Janz was vexed 
to have her thus hidden from him ; and stooping down, pulled 
open the blanket (the nurse being much puzzled to know 
why it slipped about so), and in doing this he let the string 
slip off from one end of his parcel. Immediately there slid 
out of it a skin as fine = thin as a mist, which settled on and 
about the princess. Janz had just got sight of her before 
this happened ; and when he saw what he had done, he was 
so much vexed that he snatched up the rest of his bundle 
and rushed out of the room, tumbling over the cat with his 
usual awkwardness, and making her dart out of her place, 
as one sometimes sees the cat do, without knowing why. 

And well he might be sorry; for the nature of this skin 
was to become gradually opaque, and to cling to the features 
and form of the, person it fell over, filling up the curves, ¢X- 
aggerating the swells, blotting the delicate colours ; so that, 
to the infinite wonder and terror of the family, Aioio lost 
her beauty at such a rate, that in three days she was trans- 
formed from the most exquisite of creatures to a swollen, 
speckled, puffy baby, as ugly now as she had been born h: um d- 
some. Phy sicians were consulted in vain; and instead o! 
its being a delight as well as honour to attend upon her, 
people approached her almost with disgust, and strangers 
could not understand how her tender name had been give 
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her. Still, however, the queen her mother fondly repeated, 
« Ajoio, I love you.” 

The poor princess grew up, all her prettiness concealed 
under this skin, which Was universally believed to be her 
own natural shape and complexion. Nobody liked her at 
first sight; but when people came to know her, she was so 
rood and pleasant, that they grew by degrees to do what her 
beauty would have made them do at first, and willingly 
said, * Aioio.” 

The evil was, that before she could get to be loved, others 
whose appearance was prepossessing stepped into her place, 
and laid hold of the affections which might otherwise have 
been her own. So it happened with regard to Prince Tor- 
It had always been intended that he shoul 1 marry 
Aivio, and after the king her father’s death should rei ign over 
Firsk, to make up to him for the loss of his hereditary pos- 
but when they saw Aioio so ugly, her father and 
other resolved to keep her out of his sight while they were 

ldren, hoping partly that she might recover her good 
i and partly that as with his years he grew reasonable, 
he might disregard her appearance. But this scheme did 
not answer, He was presented to her when they were both 
nearly sixteen, and although he behaved with the utmost 
politeness in her presence, he was no sooner out of it than 
leclared she was like a toad, and that he would never 
marry atoad. He might not have been so determined in 
s opposition, perhaps, had he not made previous acquaint- 
auce with Tizjick; and as her face suggested her to be full 
of the agreeable qualities which Aioio in reality possessed, 
he had fallen in love with her, and persuaded himself when 
looked at her that she had all Aioio’s good qualities, and 
more than all. The queen could not understand this, for 
her anand eyes retained the power of looking through her 
ewan false skin, and to her she appeared beautiful still; 
igh the opinion of the king, and some misgivings of her 

, had persuaded her to keep her daughter in early seclu- 

n from her destined husband 

This young prince in the mean time had grown up as 
strong and handsome as his babyhood promised; he was 
rave also, and generous; he never saw any body wronged, 
or in ‘rouble, but what his first impulse was to relieve that 
person; he was gay, bold, and quick; and no evil genius 
ha f thrown a veil over him, to damp his spirit, or to prevent 

m from having the heart to manifest his good qualities. 
His great charm coutinued to be the sweet-toned voice with 
hich he was born; and the longer he lived, the more 

vi fa it grew to win the hearts of all who heard it. The 

; Moio could not help loving this fine young fellow; 
ud it was a dreadful grief to her when she perceived his 
‘inclination to herself. Her mother and her ladies tried 

‘al it; but the princess was very observant, and 
ut contradicting them, knew well what to believe. 
rceived also that he had great pleasure in the society 
jick ; and she often wondered how it come to pass that 
K Was so indifferent to him. But, in fact, Tormasglik 

‘not that quality which Tizjick valued above all others, 

. ly, wealth. Though she was so young, she had the 

‘Hest estimation of satins, fine coaches, and diamonds; 
a prince had no means of satisfying these tastes. 
‘lis father brought some jewels with him and some money 

he fled from his own kingdom; but these had been 
azo exhausted, and he was now so poor that he was 
‘ged to write books for his maintenance. These the 
and of Firsk passed a law that their subjects 

‘buy ;* and though the law was often evaded, yet 

= copies were sold to enable the family to live. But 

‘a ueagre maintenance, after all; and the pretty prin- 

(no notion whatever of sharing their poverty 
sixteenth birthday of these young people now drew 
| several to the court of Firsk to pay 
mpliments on the occasion. Among them was an 
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Ophrien, named Ewelth. An Ophrien is a being with some 
powers beyond what men possess, and dispositions which 
are more eccentric and capricious than belong naturally to 
the human character. This Ophrien was very ricl 

came to court witha great attendance 


1: and] 


of servants, and in his 


dress and appointments displayed the utmost magnificence. 
He was hardly to be called ugly, but neither his ugliness 


nor his good looks were exactly human. They were more 


like the conceit of a sculptor indulging in vagaria of lis 
fancy. The most remarkable thing about him was his 
mouth, which was puckered into fifty plaitings, aud resem- 


bled the opening of a leather bag, through which a thong of 
leather is run to draw it up. If he was moved to laughter, 
two or three of these plaits stretched a little, and seemed to 
imply that, should any occasion open them to their full ex- 
tent, the width and breadth of the mouth would be 
Ewelth was in want of a wife to take home with him; and 
the beauty of Tizjick pleased his fancy so much, that when 
her birthday arrived he resolved to lead the way to pro- 
posals of marriage by making her a magnificent present. 
Prince Tormasglik intended likewise to make her a birth- 
day-gift; but having no money to buy any valuable object 
in the shops, he spent two whole days in climbing the neigh- 
bouring mountain of Muraira, in order to bring from the 
summit a specimen of the crystals which are found there ; 
and this, for want of a gold chain, his mother 
set for him in a minute basket of open silk work, with a 
string of the same to hang it round the neck. 

The princess Aioio mean time had received from the 
senate a gown made of diamond-dust, woven with 
amber. Never was such a delicate tissue 
yielded to every motion of the frame with such 
undulation, that each movement made was rep 
sort of halo of glorious colour and light. The 
it on the first thing in the morning; and the 
the dress dazzled the 


awful, 


ingeniously 


molten 
and it 
faithful 
ated in a 
princess put 


spl 


seen ; 


‘ 


ndour of 


father and mother, and the innocent 
princess herself, as to the want of grace with which her 
awkward figure invested it. While she was sti Ml pleasing 


herself with her new apparel, the princess 'Tiz came to 


wish her the compliments of the day; she too ‘had received 


a beautiful dress; and until she beheld her cousin's, had 
been amply contented both with it and with her own ap- 
pearance. But the glory of the princess Aioio struck her 
so forcibly, that, without being able to say a word, she bu 

into tears and stood weeping at the door. Her kind-hearted 


cousin begged to know what was tlie matter, and how sh 
could be comforted, and by deg ‘overed that it 
ner own lustrous gown which occasioned the distress. 

‘* Alas,”’ said she smiling, “vou have no need to envy 
me for being the peg upon which to hang fine clothes. I 
have far more reason to weep for want shape and 
your complexion.” 


se 
rreesS Qs 


of your 


“That’s true, dear kind cousin,” said Tizjick; “ but I 
am sure I think you are much too good to be al ed up 
as a wooden peg. If you wear that lovely gown some un 


kind persons might compare it to the wearer’s disadvantage 
whereas if I did, the y might be led to look at my poor : 
face, which is the one single good point I possess 


" What you say has agreat deal of truth in it,” answered 
Aioio. “The splendid dress makes the qualities uf the weare: 
poi Mii my qualities are fit only to be hidden. Put 
it on, cousin Tizjick.” 

Tizjick did not wait to be bidden twice; and when she 
had changed her own dress for it, she floated about the room 
in such airy grace that nobody could help ap; ling 
Aioio clapped her hands approvingly, though t rs 
in her eyes. 

‘“ Keep it, wear it, cousin,” said she; “ be happ: [ 
wish you many a happy year in that, and in greater splen- 
dor ur still.’ 

‘Thank you, kind cousin,” said Tiz [ oug 
CO rive you something in excha g L } : >) 
[ hayv®had.’ 

And she first opened a golden box lined olet vel- 
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vet, and ornamented outside with the coronet and cipher of 
Ewelth the Ophrien in sapphires. The jewels within were 
a collar for the throat made of twelve diamonds; a girdle of 
eighteen more, so large that being strung together they 
touched one another when put around the delicate waist of 
the princess; a feather for the hair, all diamonds of every 
size, from a pigeon’s egg to a sort of fine rain of diamonds, 
in the extremities of the plume ; and finally, a brooch of one 
stone, set as a mirror, in which she might see herself and 
adjust all this bravery to her liking. Aioio admired; and 
Tizjick, if she had thought for a moment of offering one of 
these ornaments to her cousin, changed her mind as she 
looked at them. She next drew out of a paper-case the 
Heartease’s crystal, and held it up carelessly by the silken 
thread which suspended it. 

“Look at this bit of rubbish,” 
it not? 

“Yes, it is. What delicate silk-work it is set in! Where 
does it come from ?”’ 

“QO, it is Tormasglik’s birthday-present; a fit present 
from a man who is as poor as a bookworm. He went up 
Muraira to get it, poor fellow!” 

“(), Tizjick,” said Aioio, “can you despise that ?” 

“No, no; I don’t, Tam sure. It is very pretty; 
you faney it, cousin, I'll give it you. 
a great deal of pleasure.” 

“No,” said Aioio, “don't mortify him by neglecting it ; 
it is not I who by wearing it could make him glad.” 

“QO, DT can’t put it on with your lovely gown and 
Ewelth’s glorious diamonds. I should not think of such a 
thing; and she tossed the little locket on one side. But 
Aivio took it tende rly by 

“Nay,” she said, “you must wear it to oblige me. I 
have done what you ‘wished. I’ve given you the gown, and 
you are heartily welcome to it. Now, for a return, [ask you 
to wear poor Tormasglik’s present.” 

“ Nay, I willcertainly, if you care about it,” said Tizjick. 
“T promise. But what can it matter to you, coz?” 

“Why should you mortify him?” said Aioio. 

The day following the birthday, Ewelth made Tizjick an 
offer of his hand. There was a consultation held over the 
offer in the family; and they came to the conclusion, that 
she must either return her jewels or take him for her hus- 
band. She could not bear to part with the diamonds, so 
she consented to marry him. ‘The wedding took place im- 
mediately, and the princess was conducted by the old king 
to the splendid carriage, in which Ewelth placed himself by 
her side; and they set off, the Ophrien undoing sfx plaits of 
his great mouth in a horrible smile of pleasure. 

The court was very dull for a time without Tisjick. She 
herself was a loss, her beauty and her gvod spirits having 
kept the circle alive; and her absence took all gaiety out of 
‘Tormasglik, whose sweet voice was scarcely heard the first 
days after her departure. He wandered about alone, and 
often was not seen for two days at a time. Once he had 
been absent the whole ofa rainy day, and Aioio had gone 
ten times to the end of the long gallery to look for him from 
the window, when she saw him suddenly appear at the end 
of the terrace, running with all his might, and holding some- 
thing in his arms. She went down-stairs, and contrived to 
be crossing the hall as he came in. 

“What have you there?” 
poor Tisjick’s.”’ 

“Poor Tisjick! Alas, I fear you say truly,—poor Tisjick ! 
Something dreadful has hap pened,” said the prince. “ Look 
here.” And he showed her the little dog, who was grown 
horribly thin; but that was not the worst. 


said she; it’s pretty, 


and if 
I will indeed, with 


“A dog? 


said she. 


On his collar, 


under the name of his mistress, was a word, hastily scratched, 


as it should seem, with a 
™ Help : 

“What can we do, princess?” said Tormasglik. “That 
horrible Ophrien, no doubt, is practising some cruelties on 
the most lovely of women, and at this very moment shg may 
be calling upon us. 


needle, — and that word was, 


I came home only for my horse and my 
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sword. Kind and good Aioio, I beseech you tell your parents 
and mine what I have done, aud bid them send instant sue. 
cour. Farewell. I trust to you.” So saying, he put the lit. 
tle dog hastily into her hands, and ran to “the part of the 
palace inhabited by his family to provide himself with arms 
and a horse, and was gone directly. 

Aioio, all in tears, went to tell what had befallen; and 
the king and queen instantly ordered an ambassador to go 
to the Ophrien court to demand an account of their niece, 

The prince mean time pursued his way, at the utmost 
speed he could make, towards the castle of the Ophrien, 
which was nearly in the centre of that potentate’s dominions, 
Tormasglik had scarcely any attention to bestow on the 
country he traversed; but he did just perceive a change in 
the familiar objects around. The road was composed of 
slabs of mother-of-pearl, which made it very slippery riding; 
and the trees, which grew wild, bore leaves of green satin 
and fruit of fpaz and ecunetian, Where there were cul- 
tivated orchards, there were very good apples and plums: 
but they seemed to be foreign to the soil, and to require a 
great deal of care to make them grow. At last there rose 
up before him a building entirely made of lapis lazuli, in 
front of which stalked a pair of gigantic Ophriens, each 
armed with a spear of crystal tipped with a ruby point. 
They moved, side by side, up and down, with the greatest 
gravity ; but the prince perceived that they took so much 
pleasure in looking at their glittering weapons, that they 
never cast their eyes upon the entrance they had to guard; 
and dismounting, he so warily approached these sentinels, 
that, while they both together were pacing along the terrace 
to the left, he, taking a run, got in at the right, and actually 
entered the castle-door while they were consulting each 
other whether there had not been some noise. Here lhe 
found himself in a great hall with many doors, one of which, 
opposite to him, was open; and as he had nothing to direct 
his choice, he made for this door, and found himself at 
the end of along passage or corridor, which he traversed, 
meeting nobody. When he was quite at the end, he saw 
that it opened into a court, where, against the opposite wall, 
sat a man in a niche, his face towards the prince. But the 
man took no notice of him; and believing he was either 
asleep or blind, Tormasglik began to step across the court 
so lightly, that a feather falling from a swan in its flight 
makes as much noise; yet the old man started up imme- 
diately, and exclaimed aloud, “ A stranger!” 

“One who wants help,” said the prince. 

The blind man bowed his he: ad, as if captivated by gs 
delightful sweetness of the prince’s voice, and said i 
gentle tone, “Speak again.” 

“Let me come to you, and I will tell you all,” said the 
prince; and the old man, as if under a spell, s said, “Come.” 

So the prince crossed the court, and coming cl: ose to the 
man, began telling him the story of Tisjick and himself. The 
other wrung his hands. 

Alas,” said he, “ you are ruining me. Iam set here as 
a guard by the Ophrien, because my ears are as fine as my 
eyes are dim; and yet the magic of your voice Wins, on 
me from my fidelity. “Why do you tell me thes 
’ 

No harm shall happen to you,” 
tell mie where is my Tisjick.” 

“Ali me, you undertake what you cannot assure, when 
you say no harm shall happen to me,” said the old mat. 
“T ought never to have let you cross th: it court. Now a 
are here, [am ruined. But you are near your object.’ 

“Is she here, then ?” s said the prince. uw hat, beln 
these walls? How can I get through them ?” : 

“That I cannot tell. Ihave never seen them. I belie’ 
the entrance to be so hidden that not even the best eyes ¢&” 
see it. You must climb over.” 

“And how ?” said the prince; “they are smooth, t) 
are high.’ 

“May you be detained for ever,” said the blind 

“that I may hear that delicious voice which has ruine 


said the prince 
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“ Pshaw !” said the prince; and even that exclamation 
was music. 

He now addressed himself to every device he could think 
of to effect an entrance into the mysterious enclosure ; and 
while he was doing so, he heard at intervals something that 
sounded like the quick motion of feet, accompanied by short 
cries as of a person out of breath, and yet crying out in dis- 
tress. ‘The prince fancied that he detected the voice of Tiz- 
‘ick; and directly his hands seemed to become iron cramps, 
jis feet fly’s feet; and after a desperate effort, he succeeded 
in attaining the top of the wall. Here he looked down upon 
a green court, surrounded with orange-trees laden with fruit ; 
and each of them vaulted with a delicate silk shade, which 
continually rose and fell above them in the shape of an um- 
brella. Round the grass-plot was a circle of gold, lying on the 
crass, and rising three inches above it. In the middle of the 
erass-plot was a low block of aqua marina, perhaps two feet 
ligh; and on this block stood Ewelth, a long silken string 
in his hand, the other end of which the prince saw with 
a deadly shudder was fastened to the slender waist of the 
beloved Tizjick, round which also she wore the girdle of 
diamonds which the Ophrien had given her on her birthday. 
The vast mouth of the Ophrien was unplaited to its utmost 
extent; and he was blowing a breeze from it against the 
princess, Whom it forced forward at a terrible run as far 
as the golden ring, and then he drew her back as hastily 
with the silken string. The unhappy Tizjick seemed tho- 
roughly exhausted with the exertion; but the Ophrien, not 
appearing even to observe the state she was in, continued 
driving her backward and forward like a child’s plaything. 
A shout of rage escaped the prince, which caused both the 
tormentor and the tormented to look up; and the princess, 
clasping her hands, uttered with a shriek of joy the name 
of Tormasglik. Instantly he sprang from the top of the wall 
down into the enclosure ; and rushing with drawn sword to 
the princess, struck a blow upon the silken string which 
might have cut a man’s neck in two. But the string was 
as firm as ever; and the Ophrien, with a horrible shout, 
plucked it towards him to secure Tizjick from her champion. 
Tormasglik, however, caught firm hold of it; and though 
dragged along by the might of Ewelth, was dragged slowly, 
and delayed at least the fate of Tizjick. 

“Twist it once round your little finger,” sobbed Tizjick. 
Aud the prince, with a desperate effort, contrived to slacken 
it for a second sufficiently to get it round his finger. 

ln amoment the silken cord snapped half-way between 
his finger and the princess, and she was free. She started 
back, clapping her hands, and crying, “Koge!” and at the 
sound, one of the thin silken vaults which hovered over the 
crauge-trees flew towards her (for this was the manner of 
summoning them, which she had learned when first she came 
to the palace), and inverting itself, received her into its 
hollow, and lightly rising, bore her over the garden-wall. 
Che Ophrien mean time had never ceased to blow a blast at 
her which resembled the roaring of a northern wind; but 
the delicate vessel resisted the tempest, and was only hurried 
With greater speed above the wall, and away through the 


‘xy out ofsight. The prince tried to follow, but he found it 
Mpossible to get rid of the silken string round his finger ; 
‘ud Ewelth, when Tizjick disappeared, suddenly gave it a 
'k, Which wound the string round his own body, and as it 
ud brought Tormasglik nearer and nearer to him, till he 
wud himself close to the Ophrien, and directly in front of 
stmouth, which was as wide asa cavern. Tormasglik was 
‘ dismayed, but bravely struck away with his sword at 
horrible tongue and teeth before him. The Ophrien 
{ lim but little; on the contrary, turning from him 
moment, he blew a blast downward, which opened a 
in the earth of unseen depth; and then directing the 
on the prince, blew him directly down the hole, and 
“cd a stone over the mouth of it. 
I 7jick mean time flew in her airy carriage as far as the 
nion of Ewelth extended. 
ry would not work; but descending to the earth, 
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turned her gently out by resuming its natural shape, and 
in the form of a cone floated back to Ophrien-land. The 
princess was still many miles from home; but she was so 
richly ornamented with jewels, that she had no difficulty in 
procuring a conveyance, for which she laid down a small 
emerald, and was conveyed in the course of a few hours to 
the palace of her parents. Great was their delight at seeing 
her again ; and she herself was no less happy to be in safety 
once more in her paternal home. She vowed never to give 
herself another master; but when she looked at the heaps 
of her diamonds and rows of her pearls she was rather glad 
that, as it had made her so rich, she had done it once. The 
parents of Tormasglik were the first to come to her to ask 
news of their dear son; and Aioio, who knew they were 
going to make inquiries, waited behind a door which they 
must pass in returning, to lose no time in learning what 
they should have to tell. But Tizjick was afraid she should 
be obliged to go back to Ophrien-land to show them the 
way into the palace, if she told them the whole story ; she 
therefore merely said she thought he was dead. 

This seemed so probable, that the whole court gave him 
up with great sorrow and lamentation, and went into mourn- 
ing for him; but Aioio could not so readily renounce all 
hope. His father and mother would willingly have gone 
with an army to demand at least his dead body; but they 
had no means of raising the smallest force. Aioio’s parents 
did not like to plunge their country into war with so power- 
ful a neighbour; and the more they thought of it, the more 
they were convinced that he must have perished. It was in 
vain Aioio besought their interference ; and when at last she 
found that nothing was to be done in his behalf, she resolved 
to set forth alone to rescue him, as he had rescued Tizjick. 

While thinking how to fulfil her intention, she was walk- 
ing one day in the palace-gardens, when she saw a man ap- 
proaching her with a bag on his shoulder. He came up to her; 
and setting down his bag, said: “ Princess, I once did you a 
mischief by opening my bag upon you. It was I, Janz, who 
gave you that yellow skin, that swollen nose, that fat waist. 
lam sorry, princess; and I should like to make you some 
amends by doing you a service. Now I have learned that 
you have a project to put in execution, in which I will give 
you my assistance, if you like to accept it. What say you?” 

The princess felt that hitherto she had not much cause 
to rejoice in the agency of Janz; but no other means seem- 
ing to present themselves, she accepted his offer; and as he 
was in a hurry, at once set off on her expedition with him. 

They travelled without adventure till they approached 
Ophrien-land; and not till they came so far did they take 
any steps in relation to their mission. Aioio had got all 
the information possible from her cousin Tizjick, and was 
for going on to the Ophrien’s palace before beginning their 
search; but Janz, on the contrary, met scarcely any body 
without asking whether they could give him news of Tor- 
masglik. They all denied knowing so much as his name, and 
for the most part treated the inquiry with ridicule, but Janz 
persisted ; and at last the princess was so much annoyed at 
his useless interrogatories, that she declared she would prefer 
travelling alone to making their cause so ridiculous. 

“Very well,” said Janz, “it shall be just as you like. 
We will take two different ways to the Ophrien’s palace ; 
and when we meet there, you or I may have learned some- 
thing which will help us.” 

“Thank you,” said Aioio, touched by his good-humour; 
“Jet it be so. And now which way will you choose ?” 

“QO,” said Janz, “ I will soon settle that.” And shutting 
his eyes, he began to turn round and round, faster and faster, 
till he was so giddy that he could scarcely keep his feet; and 
then, being quite blinded, suddenly shot away in the first 
direction which his tottering limbs carried him, leaving the 
other to the princess. She looked after him sadly, thinking 
what a hair-brained guide she had adopted; but as nothing 
better remained, set forward on her road, devising in her mind 
the best method ofrelieving or discovering her beloved prince, 


[To be completed in our next. } 
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A CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN THE IRISH CHANNEI 


By G. R. POWELL. 
"Tis a wild night on the Irish coast; the sea is rolling up 
the Channel in long yeasty waves, their crests lashed into 
briny fragments une der the fierce influence of a “sou’-east”’ 
wind. The short day closed in about four o'clock: the 
winter sun, as it sank, breaking for a moment through the 
leaden firmamy nt, and casting a lurid glare over the angry 


waters of Dublin Bay. But halfan eye (a “weather” one, 
of course) was requisite to foresee the tempestuous night 
that soon closed in. ‘There is neither moon nor stars, but a 


peculiar and unaccountable whiteness just above the thick 
massive bank of cloyd that rises portentously to windward. 
The gale increased as the sun went down, and it sweeps 


the “rollers” savagely round the bluff headland of Bray. 
Breaking on its rocky base, they rise into mid-air in sheets 
of spray, falling : slobwly back in iey showers on the ever- 
coming billows that rush and r age round the sunken roe ‘ks, 
Phev rise along the the tl iting “ four-mile strand” to a man’s 


height, thundering the gleaming surf in planes of snow on 
its now dreary sands. Fa r over the lonely island of Dalkey 
shower is carried, as the sharp and pointed rocks 
at its southern extremity meet the unchecked fury of wind 
that shakes to its foundation-stone the solitary 
where the solitary watchman “ keeps” 
Christmas within may. Meeting next the pier 

Harbour,—a “harbour of refuge” to-night in 
reakers sweep majestically up its sloping ram- 
in chost-like forms over the lantern of the 


and water, 
Martello tower, his 
as best he 
of Kinest ) 
ruth—the b 
parts, or dash 
lighthouse. 
Within the 


their shelt 


presented to 


vessels are “all snug,” and ride easily at 
red moorings, their bows, like a Roman phalanx, 
the But there is one amongst them 
ind tempt the Fates on the seething waste of 
It is her Majesty’s mail-packet. She is 
steam. Her long graceful hull looks 


storn.. 
WIUST leave, i 
waters without 


noisily getting up her 


a poor defence against a elemental strife that awaits her. 
Phe decks are clear as a ball-room floor “prepared for action ;” 
the hatches ar do vn close: and the sailors—that peculiar 
kind, half land half sea shark, one meets with on Channel 
steamers—are getting their impenetrables on, looking up 
occasionally at the black smoke rolling sharply away from 


and wet; for the rain 
now and then in torrents, leaving plenty of 
the flickering gas-lamps. There is plenty of 

warm ruddy light,—in the windows along 


The wharf is dreary 


‘ature to be seen in the 
r chimneys and round corners ; 
cosy rooms don’t care a nut or a bon- 
bird has been interred with all time- 
while the first instalment of“ punch” 
has just started on its pleasant 
of the elements without is only thought 


the shor -: but there is not a er 
» W ind roars ove 
but the ) ple in the 
stmas 
Temony . 
circle 


; én) Pen 
In many a jovial 


round. The anger 


of to enhance the cordiality of host and guest within. Bright 
and happy faces, young and hopeful hearts, there are round 
every glowing hearth. Here ‘and there present Joy may 
} aps be dashed with the sadness of past remembrance ; 
sad or sick make an effort to-night to add to 
it 1 se of human happiness that rises heavenward 
under the wenial influence of old Merry CrristMas. 
Bat our fireside is on the deep waters to-night; our 
i is the mountain-wave. The train that brings the 
ma urs f 1 Dublin has just come in. The Columbia has 
recognised the fact by a hollow whistle. <A few passenge! 
with a sprit of bags, portmanteaus, and porters, are being 
hlow pa s sid The captain stands near 
1, where two men are already lashed; for the Chan- 
Waves no their | St is In rds, think nothing of look- 
. \ ind ur’ la man A hesitating 
passenger is consulting the captain about the chances ofa 
‘ There is no ¢ sion to k up at the smoke | 
—it’s a wav he has » make him shake his head, and ven- 
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ture the opinion, that it looks very bad indeed; for tho 
wind is putting the gases out, and raising tiny waves on the 
patches of wet. The doubting one gives in, prevailed on, of 
course, by his friends, who carry him off in triumph. 

The captain ascends “the bridge,” trumpet in hand, for 
to-night he must outroar the winds ; the gangway is run 
ashore; “Let go!” is the word; the screaming vapour is mute: 
and the gale has the noise to itself, as we glide away und r 
shelter of the pier. A few men are about us, looking anxious ly 
enough towards the “mouth,” where a fearful sea is tum. 
bling in. “ We’re in for it now,” shouts one; and in for jt 
we surely are, and in it too; for we barely round the lich; 
house, when a tremendous wave rushes over the bow, like a 
rang of wolves over a Russian sledge, carrying some of us 
off our legs, just as the mate tells us consider ‘ately to “ look 
out!” He is invulne ‘rable, and “ dodges the briny, as he 

calls it, with practised dexterity, emerging like a tarpat aling 
Neptune out of a douche that catches him now and then 
A passenger who was just caught as he was running out 
with the sea-water through the lee-scupper, shakes himself 
slowly, like a half-drowned terrier, and remarks (pathetically) 
that he’s “rather fond of sea-bathing, but there may be too 
much ofa good thing.” The owner ofa fishing-boat, who is 
going to “the Head” (as Holyhead, for shortness, is always 
called at sea), feels “mighty quare aburd these steamboats.” 
Give him, he says, “a smack ( (a cockle-shell of about thirty ’ 
feet by ten), such a night as this, before any of your jim. 
crack paddle-boats.” We don’t ex xactly agree with this view 
but circumstances not being fav ourable, decline controve rsy: 
and thinking discretion valour, go below, followed by ihe 
rest of the passengers. 

We are four in all: the “skipper” just mentioned; a 
gentleman with a despatch-box, from which he never parts; 
and an individual, evidently of the grazier order, who sets 
that question at rest by telling us he is in “ the cattle line.” 
As he has to meet the Liverpool market in the morning, he 
hopes we will exeuse his lying down and going to sleep; 
which we all most readily do, though not so blandly the 
sounds that follow the accomplishment of the feat. 

The steward is tacking about from post to post like a 
tipsy man; and we are realising the facetiousness of the ex- 
pression, “not knowing whether you stand on your head or 
your heels.””. But we make the best of it, fixing our fect 
against the fender of the glowing stove, and our hands on 
classes filled with something to “keep the cold out.” 

Despatch-box seems rather low in spirits, and skipper 
asks him if he is “afeerd.”” He says he is not. He 
done the passage, in all sorts of weather, too often for that; 
thank vou! No. He was thinking of this night six years. 
It was just such another. He had to be in London without 
fail the morning after that Christmas Day; and stayed to 
the last hour with, amongst the rest, a brother that it so fell 
out he never saw again. Skipper is contrite, begs pardon 
and asks how was that. O, he was young (this brother), full 
of health and spirit. Though married, he took a roving ! 
Got into his head that the backwoods the 


As ae 
las 
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of America form t! 
Utopia that Cooper and the poets say they are, and a 
“the valley of the Mississippi” was its very centre. 7° 
took an emigrant-ship, being a medical man, from Liverp 
to New Orleans. They lav a month becalmied on the glaring 
Atlantic. Measles broke out on board ; and he had lots of 
work to do, as you may suppose. Escaping the plag 
swamps of New Orleans, he started up the great river 
companied by his faithful wife, in search of the “ locat 
in the far West, and arrived at last to find it (in a! 
home he quoted the words of a fellow-traveller) a com] 

of Newgate, Bedlam, and in fact, a place we «& 
Away again, al! 





mentioning on a Christmas night. 
time, he went over the prairies to New York. [he & 
fever broke out just then in Australia, and he again 
ship for Melbourne. After that voyage, no tidings 

| vears, till it drifted round through a distant chanm 
was dead and buried. More floati ng intelligence nies. 


The wife who followed him to ‘ike world’s end, Iv: 
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within a week to his grave. 
sid. “a child of the ocean,” 
i three lie in ONE graye. 
Ill, that looks bright aud green gver dusty Melbourne, 
within sound of he diggers’ tramp, aud the low murmur 
e Yarra Yarra, their quiet resting-place is cast, twelve 
Wwsi cand miles from the green land of their nativity. May 
-ye hand of the stranger respect it as he idly pauses near! 
May he think of the land of his own birth, and pay the tri- 


A few days more, their little 
was with them again. Yes, 


if 


wa erers 
‘We lapse into silence. The seas are breaking with mo- 
notonous res gularity on the deck above, and the sides of the 


hiv is in the gripe of “the middle passage ;” and we hear 
the captain's voice, high above the gale, calling out, and the 
quick response of the men, as some huge wave comes rolling 

know we are in the hands of a master. 


ti wards us. We 


The steamer rises over the heavy surge with the grace of 


, racehorse, and down again into the trough of the sea, 
ready for the next. Now the windward paddle is high out 
of the water, and the throbbing engine is still. It is an 
auxious moment, and our hearts seem any where but ‘in the 
right place ;” but the next we are ploughing away with re- 
doubled energy. The captain looks down for a cup of coffee 
to a suggestion of grog he is adamant) ; and says it’s a 
fearful night ; that the “trawlers” and “ colhers” must be 
voing down by dozens. 


SVs i 


wet, glistening again in the cabin-light. It’s the worst 
night but one he was ever out, he says (comforting, this) ; 


that night “‘ she” turned on her side before a sea that struck 
her right amidships, and remained down for a minute. He 
the only time in his life) gave her up for lost; but as no 
succeeding wave followed, fortunately she slowly righted 
and went on again. 
that moment, nor, had another sea struck her, would they 
ever have known of it in this world; she would have foun- 
lered toa certainty. 

‘The Head,” that cynosure of many a sea-sick passen- 
ger’s longing eyes, looms before us at last, and the bright 
star of licht on its dé irk brow streams cheerily over tlie dark 
waters, “After six hours’ battling, we have got at last into 

mparatively smooth water, having made a “ capital run.” 
We soon ensconce ourselves in the corners of a railway-car- 
riage, and there, listening to the wind and rain beating 


In the little cemetry on Flag-staif 


The passengers below never knew of 


| 








° . . . | 
He is a mass of smooth shining 


against the window s, we dash at fifty miles an hour over | 


the desert-like island of Anglesey; not without some gra- 
ide that our Christmas night in her Majesty’s mail-boat 


is safely Over. 


tit 








THE CRYSTAL-PALACE PICTURE-GALLERY. 


DecEMBER 1857. 


ee ‘ P . . ° 
Tis not often that the public have an opportunity of seeing 


many pictures of varied interest and high merit as are at 
sent collected in the gallery of the Crystal-Palace Com- 
pany. These consist of a large number of remarkable and 


uable early Italian works, with numerous specimens of 


modern Frenc ‘th, Belgian, and Engli: 
ranged, that while a distinct system is observed in the 
‘] sition of the examples of each school on the walls, yet 
u cimens of all are easily comparable with each other; 
‘0 that the visitor may readily acg’1re 


sh schools ; ali d SO 


a tolerablv distin 
ige of the leading characteristic tendencies of each 
the way of art from the works present 1 before 


ihe first-name d class of pe ures—those by the predeves- 
PR ffaell -—forms a marked and interesting s 
hibition. We s} Pad however, regret to pledg 
the genuineness, or, to speak more corre 
e,of very many of these pictur Ss: because 





that remain, the study of which may serye 
bute: ofa passing sadness as he reflects on the fate of the | 


_ were, all the archaisms ef ¢xecution, the quaint conceits 
vess | tremble under the thunder of the waves. The Colum- | 





—_— — — 


others are indeed very much beyond suspicion, being mere 
crudities of the early schools, Ww ithout a particles of that spiri itu 
ality which so distinguished them,—such are, in fact, mer ‘ly 
copies, or the work of pupils and imitators of the great early 
painters. There is little chance of the candid observer be- 
ing led away by enthusiastic admiration of such incomp! 
efforts ; therefore we shall abstain from pointing them out, 
and merely dwell upon several of the most valuable of those 
as the surest 
guide to a proper appreciation of these and similar produc- 
tions in other galleries. 

The reader is, of course, prepared to look through, as it 
? 
and, as they sometimes appear to mode ‘rn ideas, absolutely 
ludicrous fancies, dev eloped i in works of this class. He will 
look through this, we @ say, deeper into the very way of feel- 
ing and the earnest and sincere mauner in which the thougiit- 
ful men of the early Italian period conceived and executed 
such pictures; they thinking, as uneducated children often 
do, with far greater force and heartfelt spirit of devotion than 
others who have become sophisticated by worldly contact 
and studies. Some of these pictures are of the highest of high 
art, and the reader will do well to consider them gravely and 
reverently. 

We shall notace first a triptich by Spinello Aretino, an 
artist of the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the 
centre compartment of this is a figure of the Heavenly 
Father, full of a grand and severe dignity; maintaining 
withal a simplicity of design very characteristic of the artist 
as may be seen from the St. Catharine painted on the right 
side of this work. Placed beneath this is a Virgin and 
Child, attributed to Mabuse; but, whether original or not, 
is certainly interesting in itself, and possesses much of the 
admirable quality of that master’s works. wo triptichs 
immediately adjoining these are by Hemling. The centre- 
piece of qne represents the Crucifixion, and is an excellent 
specimen of the earlier practice of this extraordinary painter. 
On the left wing, or leaf, is painted the owner of the picture 
kneeling in prayer, while behind him stands his patron-saint, 
asit were supporting his petition to Heaven. The visitor 
will observe how frequently this custom of thus represent- 
ing the owner of the picture is exemplified in the triptichs 
&c. which surround us here. 


’ 


’ 
The second of Hemling’s pic- 
tures also shows this curious custom, and is a remarkably 
fine work. In the centre compartment a Virgin and Child 
are seen, attended by an angel. The expressions of all these 
are very pure and lovely. In the right division is a figure 
of St. John bearing a lamb. The execution of this picture 
is admirably bright and delicate, and exhihits much beau- 
tiful feeling for colour. A little farther on are two portraits 
by Holbein of a gentieman and lady, both — lly painted, 
and showing the excellence of the master by the agreeable 
and human character with which he “ate endowed his sub- 


jects; painting so exactly from the life, that one stops 


almost instinctively to admire, expecting to see the expres- 
sions change on either face. 

A large triptich attributed to Lucas van Leyden is un- 
doubtedly of that school, if not, as we are inclined to think, 


original. This is, by whomsoever painted, a beautiful pic- 

















| 
ture, full of deep devotional spirit. The centre r presents | 
: , , at . — oe | 
the Adoration of the Magi. The admirable manner in w hi ‘hh 
“¢ apy , 
th approacuing Kings are designed merits much consider 
ation, their diverse actions and expressions showing the 
artist to be paige 1d imbued with the best spirit of his 
art. Ap eture y - urtin Schoen, a German painter who 
studied much in i representing the Trinity enthroned, — | 
‘the Holy Grho yer 1 between the Father and the Son, 
-while to them approach the Virgin Mary and the mother 
Ol J ls Lit! uch CX Crh V al ha ] st i! res / 
mud solemn in ¢ Tt) ri two || 
yverv beautiful 1m colour. « S< : Sic 1} 
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SNAPDRAGON, 


of which, on the same side of the room,—representing thie 
“Virgin, the Divine Child, and Saints,”’—a circular picture, 
is full of the wonderful grace and expressive feeling which 
characterise this artist’s works. Another, hung on the oppo- 
site side, showing the Virgin knecling in prayer before the 
lufant Saviour, is full of a strange beauty, and one of the 
most exquisite works of the class we have seen; the face 
and whole pose of the Virgin is so singularly pure and grace- 
ful, that it might be accepted as a perfect type of the 
painter's ideal of holy loveliness. A diptich, or double pic- 
ture, by Fra Angelico, No. 181, of “Christ crucified” on one 
leaf, and the “Entombment” on the other, exhibits that 
painter's peculiar delicacy of colour,—a quality marvellously 
in keeping with the spirituality and grace of his designs, 
which latter excellences are also notable therein. The reader 
should observe heedfully the extreme naturalness of the utter 
abandonment of grief which the blessed women in the latter 
subject display, their perfectly human faces, and the unre- 
strained sincerity of their actions and attitudes, which al- 
though impulsive are not undignified. Immediately adjoin- 
ing this picture is a small unnamed work,—the Virgin with 
the Saviour in her arms,—wherein is presented an unusual 
type of head for the mother of Christ, which nevertheless 
is inexpressibly affecting; the face is grief-worn, as though 
presaging a life of sorrow, and while perfectly individualised 
and human (a noble merit in such works), is not less re- 
markably beautiful. This is amongst the most exquisitely 
thoughtful pictures we remember to have seen. 

Another circular painting immediately adjoining that 
just mentioned by Ghirlandajo, and of the same subject, 
“The Virgin praying to Jesus,” is by Botticelli, a renowned 
early master, several of whose works have been recently 
added to the National Gallery. The face of Christ in this is 
extremely fine, and the picture an excellent specimen of the 
artist's style. A picture by Fra Lippo Lippi, another read- 
ing of the same favourite subject, will interest the observer 
as affording a means of comparing the diverse way in which 
a third mind has worked with the same materials. 

Far removed from these in style and subject, but not 





without interest to Englishmen, is a very large picture, 


hung at the end of the room, representing the commanders | 
of the Dutch fleet when they burnt and captured the Eng- | 
lish ships in the Medway. This was a sort of national tro- | 
phy, painted by command, in commemoration of that great | 
achievement 
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BY E. K. JOINSON. 


SNAPDRAGON. 
by E. K. JOHNSON, 


SNAPDRAGON, the fascinating terror of little girls, the delight 
and glory of boys, looked forward to by both as the crown- 
ing mystery of Christmas, is here in the moment of projec- 
tion. Proud mamma has brought her children —the girls 
half unwillingly, the boys with more boast than courage—- 
round the flaming pan, wherein the little blue lights blaze 
and dance in a miniature sea of fire, throwing out a ghastly 
clare upon the innocent faces gathered about, till the scene 
resembles Pandemonium on a small scale, with juvenile 
fiends. Here a little one rests her elbows on the table, and 
stedfastly regards the strange spectacle, wrapt up in its fan- 
tastic splendours. There a young Puck of a girl, at the corner 
of the drawing, but half overcomes her reluctance to join the 
sport; yet, full of mischief, she will doubtless soon fall-to, 
and become more uproarious than even the boys themselves, 
whose daring will only reach its height when the girls set 
them on. The semicircle of boys behind grin with delight 
and expectation ; and that composed and somewhat decorous 
little maiden with ringlets, whose back is turned towards 
us, seems to consider it incumbent upon her to set a goud 
example of audacity by essaying the fiery flood, and suatch- 
ing therefrom some of its sugary contents. They first Te 
gard the feat with wonder; and, so exampled, will boldly 
follow, until the last flickering jet of flame dies in the dish, 
and the last raisin has found a captor. This is the last high 
glory of Christmas. The beef has been devoured, the pud- 
ding vanished in huge slices from before the eye, and be- 
come a mysterious nonentity; the mince-pies have found a 
resting-place from their brief existence of chopping, baking, 
and universal torment, and will take revenge by ™SIN§ 
before the consumer in horrid dreams. The wine has been 
sipped, the raisins gone, the almonds munched, the romp» 
are over; and when at last even Snapdragon has sunk 1D 
darkness, bed shall be the end of this 
‘* Glorious time of great Too Much! 

Too much heat, and too much noise, 

Too much babblement of boys; 

‘Too much eating, too much drinking, 

Too much every thing but thinking ; 

Solely bent to laugh and stuff, 

And trample upon base Enough.” 
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| CHAPPUIS’ 
PATENT REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 








Fievre 1. Expressly constructed to obviate the objectionable necessity of looking through the Fievurse 2. 
Instrument in thai one unavoidable stooping position which invariably causes stiffness 
——— co in the neck, as is the case with all other Stereoscopes. (See Figure 1.) aaa ax 






CHAPPUIS? PATENT 
(As shown by Figure 2) 
Affords the facility of its being held in the same easy and pleasing manner as an 


Opera-glass, the horizontal position allowing of a better light being thrown upon the 
picture, whether during the day or the evening. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OF P. E, CHAPPUIS, 
SOLE PATENTEE OF THE REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 
Of REFLECTORS for introducing DAYLIGHT into DARK PLACES, 
Reflecting Gaslight, and Decreasing the Consumption of Gas; 
AND FOR THE 


INDISPENSABLE LADIES’ TOILET MIRROR, 





Showing the Back and Front of the Head in the same Glass. 


Weis Nb. 69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
t pee Stereoscope, as held ina 


stooping position. N.B. EVERY NOVELTY IN SLIDES, &c. 























SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 

















Ca: 
Table Spoons and Forks, perdozen . ° . 36 0 
Dessert do. do. “ ‘ ‘ — il I Nh 
Tea ee, oF me a eee ‘ a pu 
HH] O. i i ne . . . “ 13 0 
i Salt Spoons Gilt Bowls LADIES’ TRAVELLING 
aac A Mustard do. < 6s. per doz. om : ; P - 4: 0 TOJLETTE AND 
: : vi Egg do. extra. DRESSING~BAG, 
MAP PIN’ Fitted complete £4 15s 
SOLID LEATHER MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. postr a, 
aia gt CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTRO-PLATE, BF ot ogee 
en COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, wished eemiabees with 
MAPPIN’S SIDE=DISHES, Mappin’s best Cutlery, £4 8s. 
ENTLEMEN’S DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, ae 
JRESSING=CASE, And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
Fitted complete, Warehouse, 
£1 1s, 


No. 67 King William Street, City, 


Where the largest Stock in London may be seen. 


Manufactory: Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 










susie thy oe MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE- 


Vd —> 
ei! a 
eee KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. 
ri a not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 


MAPPIN’S PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied 
vAniaee, 2 : at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 

nd Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

Warranted good by the Makers. ee ee ee 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 


AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Where the Stock is sent direct from the Mauu<actory. 


Handles can- 
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*,* CATALOGUE WITH PRICES FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





OR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT 


S!{NiCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


~ 4 certain and safe remedy. ‘They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give 
to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine 
’e Compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 





g the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and 
“ty to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. lid. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
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Cuaprvis’ Improved Patent Reflecting 
Stereoscope, held as an Opera-glass. 


MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR, ey 
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DEANE, DRAY, & CO. 


ESTABLISHED ON THE OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 





ANNO DOMINI, 1700. 








_ ere ee 5 a 
ae . 


I. 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Warehouse and Show-Rooms for every descriptia 


of Hardware, Ironmongery, Cutlery, Lamps, Tin, Brass, Japanned and other Goods, Plate, Baths, Wire-work, Horticultural Tools, Store 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, &c. &c., is at 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 





II, 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Manufactory for Gig, Tandem, Carriage, Cart, am 


| Mule Harness, Harness for Brewers, Distillers, Coal-Merchants, Wholesale Grocers, Farmers, Millers, &c., is at 2 and 3 Arthur Street La 
London Bridge. As workmen are constantly employed on the premises, Repairs are promptly executed, 


III, 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Gas-Fitting and Chandelier Manufactory is 


No. 1 Arthur Street East, London Bridge, where they have always on sale a large assortment of Chandeliers in Ormolu, Artistic and 
Bronzes, Crystal-Glass, &c., of modern and elegant Designs; Cooking Apparatus, of improved construction, for large Establishment 
| Private Residences; Gas-Stoves for heating and ventilating Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, Shops, &c. Estimates carefully pre 

all Fittings required in the scientific arrangement and economical consumption of Gas. 


IV. 


DEANE & SON are Gun-Makers by appointment to His Royal Highne 


Prince Albert; theirGun Warehouse and Manufactory is on the West Side, No. 30 King William Street, where Shooting-Tackle, adaf 
for all purposes, whether for Home use or for Exportation, can always be obtained or made to order on the shortest notice. 


All Dgang and Son's Guns and Pistols are London-proved, and warranted to shoot well, they being determined that their Establishi 
shall be excelled by none in the Kingdom. 


Vv 


TO MERCHANTS. 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Wholesale Export Warehouse is at No. 3 Art 


Street West, London Bridge. A Stock of Goods is kept here suitable for Colonial and Foreign Markets, and priced throughout at the 1 
rates. 
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DEANE, DRAY, & CO. 


| ESTABLISHED ON THE OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 
ANNO DOMINI, 1700 





PRIETED BF LEVEY, ROESON, AND FRAN=LIE, GREAT NEW STREET AND FETTER LANE, B.C. 


